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INTRODUCTION. 

FROM  what  source  did  you  obtain  the  materials 
for  your  book?  Such  was  the  question  put 
to  me  by  an  old  friend  and  well-wisher,  when  I 
gave  him  some  of  the  following  essays.  Well, 
where  does  one  get  such  pictures  of  the  soul? 
As  far  as  I  can  remember,  my  answer  was:  «Most 
of  it  has  been  learnt  from  self-criticism  and  self- 
examination. »  That  is,  however,  not  quite  correct. 
I  have  also  observed  others. 

But  nothing  is  so  deceptive  or  so  dangerous 
as  the  critical  observation  of  the  failings  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  Yet  if  it  be  done  with  good  in 
tentions,  coupled  with  self-criticism,  it  will  lead  to 
self-knowledge,  a  thing  as  difficult  as  it  is  im 
portant  to  acquire.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
height  at  which  we  ourselves  stand,  it  is  good  to 
compare  it  with  neighbouring  altitudes.  In  the 
same  way,  by  examining  others,  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  a  measure  of  ourselves. 

To  put  it  in  another  way:  if  we  would  gain  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  valleys,  hollows  and 
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gorges  of  a  district,  we  must  climb  a  height  from 
which  we  can  view  the  whole  stretch  of  country 
beneath  us. 

It  is  only  from  the  height  of  Christian  morality 
that  we  can  rightly  judge  of  the  small  faults  and 
failings  which  are  common  to  almost  all  of  us; 
«For  in  many  things  we  all  offend.*1 

What  is  here  offered  consists  merely  of  sketches, 
simple  talks,  but  perhaps  they  may  prove  an  in 
centive  to  self-criticism,  may  supplement  and  correct 
our  ideas,  and  —  by  God's  grace  —  may  help  us 
to  get  rid  of  our  small  faults  and  to  judge  the 
failings  of  others  leniently.  Such  is  the  heartfelt 
wish  of  the  author. 


1  James  iii.  2. 


I. 


•The   more   we   deny  ourselves,    the   more 
we  grow  in  virtue.* 

ST.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL. 


v.  Oft;  Our  Failings. 


ENNUI. 


(HE  express  train  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg 
covers  the  distance  of  178  miles  in  3  hours 
and  32  minutes.  Yet  that  is  too  slow  for  us,  for 
on  other  lines  trials  have  been  made  with  a  loco 
motive  which  can  run  75  miles  an  hour.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  we  understand  the  value  of  time;  indeed, 
great  sums  of  money,  as  well  as  much  trouble  and 
industry  are  expended  in  making  full  use  of  the 
flying  hours.  Nothing  seems  more  foreign  to  the 
restless  spirit  of  our  time  than  the  feeling  caused 
by  the  idle,  dragging,  endless  minutes  of  the  slow- 
going  pendulum  of  ennui,  and  yet  it  travels  quite 
as  fast  as  we  do. 

If  you  could  look  through  the  plate-glass  windows 
of  a  luxurious  saloon-carriage  as  it  flies  past,  you 
might  perchance  see  a  distinguished-looking  man, 
lying  back  comfortably  on  the  soft  cushions,  but 
with  every  sign  of  impatience  and  weariness  depicted 
on  his  face;  he  is  travelling  across  the  uninteresting 

plains  of  North  Germany.    Sometimes  he  takes  up 

i* 
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a  book  —  the  usual  rubbishy  type  of  railway  litera 
ture  -  -  only  to  throw  it  quickly  aside,  in  order  to 
compare  the  names  of  the  stations  he  passes  with 
his  railway-guide,  whereupon  he  consults  his  watch. 
He  has  long  since  glanced  through  the  papers,  his 
cigar  is  not  to  his  taste,  he  has  examined  the  fittings 
of  the  carriage  in  every  detail,  and  he  and  ennui 
alternately  yawn  at  each  other. 

If  you  were  to  ask  the  sun-burnt  sailors  of  the 
North  Sea,  who  for  hours  stand  in  groups  in  the 
harbour,  leaning  on  the  rails  and  gazing  over  the 
endless  waste  of  moving,  sparkling  waters,  whether 
they  felt  bored,  they  would  look  at  you  with  sur 
prise  and  not  understand  what  you  meant.  The 
shepherd  also  knows  nothing  of  it,  who  day  by 
day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  stands  guarding  his 
flocks,  with  no  other  distraction  than  heaven  sends 
him  in  the  shape  of  sunshine  or  rain. 

Nature  knows  no  ennui,  and  the  animal  world 
as  little.  It  is  unknown  to  the  stork,  when  for 
hours  he  surveys  the  swamps  with  a  serious  mien, 
or  to  the  owl  that  blinks  in  the  hollow  of  the 
tree.  They  fulfil  their  duties  according  to  the  laws 
given  them,  and  are  contented  so  to  do.  Ennui 
may  be  termed  a  kind  of  disease,  suffered  by  man 
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alone,  attacking  only  the  weak  or  sick,   but  never 
the  healthy  child  of  Nature. 

What  is  ennui?  Does  it  come  from  want  of  oc 
cupation?  This  is  not  the  sole  cause.  Is  it  simply 
that  the  hours  pall  upon  us  ?  Or  is  it  discontent  with 
self,  with  one's  work,  or  still  more  with  one's  idle 
ness?  None  of  these  things  explain  it.  Ennui  is 
uneasiness  about  the  present  state  of  things,  dis 
content  and  quarrelling  with  the  hour  that  slowly 
drags  by,  a  slothful,  discontented  state  of  doing 
nothing,  and  a  sign  of  the  poverty  and  emptiness 
of  the  mind.  It  is  like  a  sick  child,  paralysed  in  all 
its  limbs,  full  of  nervous  irritability,  its  unhealthy 
blood  running  sluggishly  in  its  veins.  It  is  a  sort 
of  spoilt  child,  pampered,  full  of  moods,  blase,  a 
trouble  to  itself  and  every  one  else,  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed.  Ennui  is  the  child  of  sloth, 
a  faded  hot-house  plant;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
flourish  in  the  surroundings  of  simple,  uneducated 
people,  at  least  not  in  this  characteristically 
unpleasant  form,  because  it  comes  from  want 
of  occupation  or  from  being  over-tired  or  over 
wrought  by  constant  exterior  excitements,  whilst 
the  mind  is  void  of  all  interests.  Our  children 
already  begin  to  experience  ennui  if  they  are  not 
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always  being  given  some  new  amusement;  and 
because  they  have  such  a  number  of  distractions, 
they  are  always  complaining:  « Mother,  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  myself !»  It  would  be  im 
possible  to  find  such  a  state  of  things  amongst 
peasant-children,  though  it  is  true  that  the  news 
agents  have  found  their  way  to  the  peasant  also 
in  our  day,  and  are  causing  a  surfeit  to  his  mind, 
which  must  soon  lead  to  ennui. 

The  tradesman  or  manufacturer,  who  is  fully 
occupied  with  his  business  from  morning  till  night, 
would  shrug  his  shoulders  in  disdain,  if  one  spoke 
to  him  about  ennui:  he  has  no  time  for  it!  And 
the  scientific  man,  accustomed  to  bring  his  mind 
to  bear  on  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
day,  smiles  at  the  idea  of  that  stupid  malady  we 
call  ennui.  He  also  has  no  time  for  anything  of 
that  sort.  But  imagine  them  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
so  that  their  busy  hands  have  to  relinquish  the 
pen;  take  from  the  one  the  stock-exchange  notes, 
and  from  the  other  his  books,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  bogey  will  be  sitting  on  the  bed  and  staring 
them  in  the  face.  In  the  case  of  the  business-man 
ennui  comes  very  quickly;  he  was  only  familiar 
with  the  temporal  cares  and  business  interests  of 
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the  day ;  but  the  student  also,  as  his  mind  becomes 
more  and  more  weary,  feels  the  irksomeness  of 
enforced  idleness.  And  those  who  have  to  wait  on 
them,  have  to  suffer  for  it  also;  for  nothing  can 
be  done  to  relieve  them  of  their  weariness  or  to 
please  them  in  their  irritable  moods. 

So  it  would  seem  that  ennui  does  not  only  come 
from  idleness  or  trivial  occupations.  One  can  under 
stand  it  in  the  case  of  those  who  habitually  waste 
time;  they  may  be  called  parasites  of  civilised 
society,  drones  in  the  busy  hive  of  the  working  bees, 
without  the  right  of  existence  which  these  have  in  the 
economy  of  nature ;  they  waste  in  a  most  sinful  way 
time,  that  most  precious  gift  of  God,  and  a  terrible 
judgment  awaits  them  as  a  consequence  of  the 
frittering  away  of  mental  and  bodily  gifts.  But 
it  is  not  only  hereditary  laziness  or  idleness,  the 
result  of  a  bad  education,  nor  a  proud  contempt 
for  time  that  can  never  be  recovered,  that  brings 
the  infection  of  ennui  into  the  house;  for  it  can, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  caused  by  overwork,  by  self- 
will,  and  by  an  overweening  pride  and  confidence 
in  self.  Certainly  a  lively  imagination  will  not  easily 
be  conquered  by  ennui,  but  it  will  not  be  entirely 
guarded  from  the  risk  of  becoming  crippled  or 
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diseased.  God  takes  from  us  those  talents 
which  He  has  given  us,  and  which  we  have 
not  made  use  of  in  His  service  —  and  it 
is  then  that  the  soul  experiences  a  loathing 
for  itself. 

We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  ennui, 
like  all  vices  and  faults,  is  the  natural  punishment 
of  a  mind  wavering  or  indifferent  with  regard  to 
religion,  in  fact  the  outcome  of  a  godless  life, 
or  at  least  of  a  life  estranged  from  God.  For 
where  He  abides  this  spirit  cannot  easily  enter; 
it  cannot  co-exist  with  true  piety  —  a  soul  that  is 
illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  can  never  be  ap 
proached  by  such  night-mares. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  this. 

The  first  principle  of  the  Christian  faith  is  to 
walk  in  the  presence  of  God ;  this  means  to  live  in 
the  fear  of  God.  We  must  ever  look  towards  God 
and  carry  Him  in  our  hearts  —  that  is,  with  the 
wondering  eyes  of  belief  we  must  marvel  at  His  un 
ending  greatness  and  perfection ;  we  must  in  thankful 
love  worship  His  unbounded  goodness  and  wisdom. 
This  is  intercourse  with  Him,  in  which  nothing 
hard  or  unpleasant,  nothing  bitter  or  irksome  can 
be  found;  it  means  that,  as  often  as  we  look  up 
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to  Him,  we  receive  new  incentives  and  graces 
and  are  refreshed,  strengthened,  and  instructed 
by  Him.  In  Him  we  recognise  all  things,  see 
all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  grace,  and 
drink  at  the  ever-flowing  spring  of  His  wisdom 
without  being  surfeited.  Thus  we  know  neither 
satiety  nor  ennui.  And  even  if  He  sends  us  sor 
rows,  we  take  them  as  coming  from  Him,  and  kiss 
the  hand  that  chastises  us.  The  children  of  God 
possess  and  govern  their  souls  in  Christian  patience, 
and  the  sting  of  satiety  cannot  wound  them. 

Ennui  is  the  fruit  of  sinful  idleness,  or  of  sinful, 
irregular  occupation,  not  pleasing  to  God.  It 
is  not  a  sin,  but  the  mother  of  many;  for  it  is 
productive  of  inclinations  that  influence  the  soul, 
and  make  the  mind  at  discord  with  itself.  Idleness 
becomes  a  fruitful  soil  for  every  vice,  through  the 
fermenting  and  corrupting  influence  of  ennui. 

It  is  very  significant  that  we  speak  of  man  seeking 
«to  make  the  time  pass  quickly » :  that  precious 
time,  God's  gift,  that  flies  from  us  never  to  return, 
he  would  fain  have  slip  away  as  swiftly  and  as 
unnoticed  as  possible.  A  yet  stronger  expression 
is  «to  kill  time;»  and  sad  to  say,  it  is  a  true  one. 
With  trivial  conversation,  foolish  games,  sensual 
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excitements  —  in  short,  with  vain  if  not  sinful 
amusements,  we  seek  to  kill  time,  each  minute  of 
which  will  one  day  rise  up  as  a  witness  against 
us;  for  we  have  acted  like  one  who  lets  the  most 
costly  wine  run  out  of  the  cask  into  the  street. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  poisonous  antidotes 
used,  ennui  refuses  to  be  killed,  but  still  looks 
derisively  through  the  window  at  the  tired  votaries 
of  pleasure;  it  has  taken  root  in  their  minds  and 
hearts,  where  it  remains  the  more  firmly  fixed  the 
greater  their  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it.  And  so  the 
sufferer  seeks  ever  stronger  remedies  against  the 
enemy  till  the  measure  overflows.  Discontent  and 
despondency,  pride  and  anger,  envy  and  quarrelling, 
fury  and  blood-shedding  are  the  children  of  ennui; 
and  the  sufferer  sinks  at  last  into  poverty  and  into 
a  state  of  misery  and  despair.  The  prisons  and 
asylums  are  filled  with  the  victims  of  ennui,  and  the 
prison  of  eternity  knows  but  too  many  such  examples. 

But  enough  of  such  mournful  pictures!  It  does 
not,  thank  God,  easily  reacli  such  a  pitch  if  we 
only  do  not  shrink  from  the  struggle  against  ennui, 
which,  at  the  beginning,  is  harmless  and  easily 
overcome.  Work  and  prayer  are  the  infallible 
aids  to  self-education :  pray  and  work,  that  is 
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the  golden  precept  that  must  be  used  as  a  war-cry 
against  all  evil  spirits. 

Work  strengthens  body  and  soul  and  keeps  them 
healthful  and  youthful.  But  it  must  be  regulated 
and  directed  to  God  by  prayer;  it  must  not  fetter 
the  immortal  soul  with  the  chains  of  slavery,  but 
must  be  offered  to  God  as  a  free  sacrifice,  that 
will  find  its  reward,  not  here  below,  but  in  heaven 
and  in  all  eternity. 

INATTENTION. 

WHEN  inattention  or  absent-mindedness  are  the 
topic  of  conversation,  almost  everyone  has 
some  amusing  anecdote  to  relate  about  this  failing, 
or  has  had  some  striking  experience  that  illustrates 
it.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  learned  men,  and  more 
especially  the  professors,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
most  afflicted  with  this  weakness.  For  instance, 
we  have  the  story  of  a  professor  who,  when  he 
came  to  the  door  of  his  own  dwelling  and  read 
that  the  owner  was  not  at  home,  shook  his  head 
sadly  and  turned  away;  or  of  another  one,  who 
was  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  frog  while  he  held  his 
watch  in  his  other  hand,  but  who,  when  the 
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experiment  was  finished,  put  the  frog  in  his  pocket 
and  threw  his  watch  into  the  water. 

But  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  venture  to  make 
the  somewhat  bold  assertion  that  these  people 
are  not,  correctly  speaking,  inattentive;  on  the 
contrary,  their  minds  are  unusually  strongly  con 
centrated  on  some  special  object,  but  not  on  the 
right  one.  Their  minds  are  not  where  they  ought 
to  be,  at  least  not  in  accordance  with  what  we 
regard  as  suitable  for  practical  life.  All  their 
thoughts  are  concentrated  with  extraordinary 
force  on  some  special  subject,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  and  this  subject  appears  to  them  to 
be  of  more  importance  than  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  daily  life.  Their  condition  can  be  more  cor 
rectly  termed  preoccupation  than  inattention. 

The  true  meaning  of  inattention,  which  is  due 
to  wandering  thoughts,  is  rather  a  restless  change- 
ableness  of  mind,  and  an  incapability  of  following 
the  same  train  of  thought  for  any  length  of  time ; 
as  the  Latin  «distractio»  explains,  «it  is  a  dragging 
apart, »  a  discordance  and  dissonance  of  thought. 
Our  ideas  separate  and  run  together  like  quick 
silver,  disappear  like  sparks  up  a  chimney,  or 
swarm  and  buzz  around  like  the  dancing  gnats  in 
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the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  our  efforts  to 
concentrate  them  on  a  given  subject  are  of  no 
avail.  People,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  absent- 
minded  like  the  professors  mentioned,  have  some 
particular  subject  which  is  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  them,  and  on  which  they  concentrate  their 
entire  attention  so  intensely,  that  they  have  none 
left  for  other  duties  and  interests,  and  hardly 
seem  aware  of  what  they  are  doing  or  where 
they  are. 

No  one,  however,  could  accuse  a  holy  man  of 
prayer  of  being  distracted  or  preoccupied  because 
he,  rapt  in  ecstasy  and  lost  to  the  world,  had 
therefore  no  thought  for  his  surroundings  and  no 
ears  or  eyes  for  the  daily  necessities  of  life;  because, 
like  St.  Bernard,  he  could  not  say  how  many 
windows  there  were  in  the  chapter-house  of  the 
monastery,  or  like  St.  Macarius  did  not  know  what 
food  was  set  before  him. 

Very  different  from  this,  again,  are  the  inattention 
and  preoccupation  found  amongst  young  people  who 
suffer  from  anaemia  and  weak  nerves,  or  in  those 
who  are  morally  degenerate,  and  who  may  often 
be  seen  gazing  vacantly  and  quite  unconsciously 
into  space. 
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Inattention  or  preoccupation  is  a  condition  in 
which  our  thoughts,  instead  of  being  centred  on 
the  duties  on  which  we  are  employed,  are  far 
away,  and  occupied  with  affairs  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  work  in  hand.  As  a  rule  we  under 
stand  by  the  word  inattention  a  state  in  which 
the  thoughts  are  allowed  to  drift  dreamily  hither 
and  thither,  without  any  particular  end  in  view; 
the  mind  works  without  the  guidance  of  the  will. 
Whatever  causes  such  a  state  as  this  is  a  distraction. 
By  this  expression  we  mean  all  the  distracting  in 
fluences  which  take  us  away  from  the  duty  in  hand. 
The  word  distraction  can,  however,  be  used  in  a 
different  sense;  for  we  may  seek  it  intentionally, 
if  we  are  in  need  of  a  holiday,  after  an  illness, 
or  when  a  change  is  wanted  at  the  conclusion  of 
some  arduous  work.  It  is  then  in  other  words  a 
diversion  and  is  quite  allowable;  but  to  be  distracted 
or  inattentive  is  a  state  which  we  suffer  rather  than 
voluntarily  bring  about,  and  is  a  weakness. 

It  is  a  weakness,  because  through  it  we  lose 
perfect  control  over  our  mind,  which  then  drifts 
about  as  though  we  were  in  a  dream.  We  would 
fain  concentrate  all  our  mental  faculties,  but  we 
find  it  impossible,  either  because  our  will-power  is 
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not  strong  enough  or  we  do  not  use  it  properly, 
or  else  because  undisciplined  imagination  gets  the 
upper  hand,  or  because  our  wearied  mental  faculties 
can  no  longer  fulfil  their  functions.  The  more  dif 
ficult,  abstract  and  incomprehensible  the  object  is 
with  which  we  are  occupied,  the  more  easily  our 
thoughts  are  distracted  from  our  work.  This  is 
experienced  even  by  the  school-child,  to  whom 
arithmetic  and  a  logical  conclusion  are  the  hardest 
of  all  nuts  to  crack,  and  who  would  always  prefer 
to  lay  them  aside  and  take  up  an  easy  translation 
which,  like  the  thin  shell  of  the  almond,  presents 
less  difficulty. 

The  highest,  most  exalted  and  transcendental 
meditations  upon  which  we  can  employ  our  intellect, 
are  the  supernatural  truths  of  religion,  the  con 
templation  of  God  Himself.  Therefore  it  is  at 
prayer  that  we  are  most  often  tempted  to  be  in 
attentive;  and  to  have  wandering  thoughts  when 
at  prayer  is  a  condition  from  which  we  all  suffer 
more  or  less. 

In  prayer  the  human  spirit  is  raised  above  its 
natural  state,  crosses  the  boundaries  that  divide  it 
from  the  supernatural,  and  leaves  far  behind  it  the 
senses,  which  are  incapable  of  understanding  and 
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grasping  what  is  spiritual;  it  is  a  triumph  of  the 
soul  over  the  body.  But  this  very  reason  places 
it  beyond  our  unaided  power;  indeed,  humanly 
speaking,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  remain  long 
in  this  condition,  when  the  soul  is  in  conscious 
and  absorbing  communion  with  God.  Our  senses 
remind  us  of  their  presence;  they  also  are  there, 
they  refuse  to  be  ignored,  and  demand  attention. 
They  are  like  children  who  find  the  conversation 
of  their  elders,  which  they  do  not  understand, 
too  long,  and  who  then  press  closely  against 
their  mother  to  let  her  know  that  they  have 
had  enough.  The  sensual  man  turns  away  from 
what  is  most  difficult  to  him,  and  from  what 
does  not  appeal  to  his  lower  nature,  in  order  to 
indulge  the  sensations  which  give  him  the  most 
satisfaction,  and  in  which  he  has  already  found 
pleasure,  or  for  which  his  senses  crave.  Persons, 
things,  places,  enjoyments  of  every  kind  are  the 
ever-changing  pictures  presented  by  our  imagination 
to  distract  us,  and  if  we  do  not  control  it,  it  will 
soon  gain  the  upper  hand. 

Inattention  is  the  result  of  yielding  to  the  temp 
tation  to  distractions,  or,  to  say  the  least,  of  allow 
ing  oneself  to  be  surprised  and  conquered  by  them ; 
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and  the  struggle  against  this  condition  is  one 
of  the  hardest  and  most  hopeless  that  we  know 
of  in  our  spiritual  life.  I  say  hopeless;  for  the 
Fathers  of  former  times,  in  order  to  console 
those  who  were  anxious,  taught  that  it  is  im 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  be  entirely  free 
from  distraction.  It  is  a  mortifying  tribute  that 
we  have  to  pay  to  our  lower  nature.  But,  be  it 
clearly  understood,  not  willingly.  In  prayer,  at  any 
rate,  we  must  never  willingly  or  consciously  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  distraction  or  fall  into  a  con 
dition  of  inattention;  indeed,  the  conception  of  in 
attention  or  distractedness,  in  the  limited  sense  in 
which  we  use  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  excludes  con 
sciousness  and  free-will. 

Distractions  are  the  enemies  of  all  serious  work 
and,  above  all,  of  prayer;  and  inattention  means 
their  dominion  over  the  spirit.  It  is  therefore 
very  necessary  for  us  to  understand  these  dangerous 
enemies,  in  order  that  we  may  know  how  to  fight 
againt  them.  Their  methods  are  innumerable  and 
have  many  variations,  in  fact  they  are  as  hetero 
geneous  as  is  their  character.  Anything  can 
distract  the  mind,  whatever  we  have  seen,  heard, 
read,  or  thought.  They  may  perhaps  be  best 
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recognised  and  classified  according  to  their  origin. 
The  celebrated  ascetic  writer,  Father  Faber, 
mentions  five  sources  of  distraction,  and  remarks 
that  it  is  their  peculiarity  to  lead  the  spirit  away 
from  serious  thoughts  and  fill  the  imagination  with 
strange  pictures.  He  attributes  this  state  either 
to  shattered  health,  to  a  trial  sent  by  God,  to 
the  evil  spirit,  or  to  the  guiltless  or  guilty  person 
himself. 

We  must  therefore  seek  for  the  reasons  or 
sources  of  this  fault  both  within  and  without.  The 
distractions  of  the  latter  class  are  trials  and  temp 
tations,  which  we  have  not  brought  on  ourselves 
and  which  we  cannot  prevent ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
our  duty  to  strive  against  them.  The  former  are 
the  result  of  our  sinful  nature,  and  are  brought 
about  either  through  the  weakness  of  our  bodies 
or  possibly  of  our  souls.  Distractions  of  this 
kind  are  the  most  common,  and  it  is  of  vital  im 
portance  for  us  to  know  how  we  can  prevent  such 
temptations  and  how  to  deal  with  them,  in  order 
not  to  fall  into  a  harmful  and  sinful  state  of  in 
attention. 

To  be  inattentive  and  unable  to  concentrate 
our  thoughts  is  not  sinful  when  the  weakness  is 
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the  result  of  bad  health,  over-strained  nerves, 
or  over-fatigue;  nor  is  it  so  when  our  too  vivid 
imagination,  our  dormant  passions  or  the  craving 
for  new  sensations  suddenly  overwhelm  the  soul 
with  distractions  like  a  swarm  of  summer  gnats. 
Undoubtedly  the  age  in  which  we  live,  with 
its  hasty  and  endless  work,  and  the  rush  and 
hurry  of  modern  life  is  greatly  responsible  for 
this  fault. 

Distractions  become  a  sin  either  when  we  in 
tentionally  dwell  upon  them,  or  when  we  are 
indifferent,  lukewarm,  curious,  wanting  in  self- 
denial,  in  mortification  of  the  flesh  and  in  proper 
preparation  for  prayer. 

Whether  sinful  or  not,  these  failings  are  always 
a  proof  of  imperfection,  which  however  by  God's 
mercy  can  be  very  considerably  lessened,  if  not 
entirely  rooted  out.  This  world  considers  pre 
occupation  and  inattention  ridiculous,  and  the 
absent-minded  are  treated  with  derision.  From 
a  spiritual  point  of  view  the  fault  is  humiliating, 
and,  if  brought  about  and  tolerated  by  our  own 
fault,  our  condition  is  both  sad  and  sinful.  The 
more  an  occupation  interests  and  absorbs  us, 
the  less  we  shall  be  distracted  by  outside  interests. 
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Let  us  apply  this  to  the  greatest  work  of  all, 
that  of  prayer.  The  Saints  were  so  entirely 
absorbed  and  occupied  by  God,  and  their  minds 
so  completely  fixed  on  Him,  that  when  engaged 
in  prayer  their  exalted  spirits  forgot  all  that  was 
earthly.  Would  that  we  had  their  living  faith ! 
Would  that  we  could  be  so  entirely  permeated 
by  the  fear  and  love  of  our  Creator,  and,  like 
them,  could  feel  the  immediate  presence  of  God! 
But  we  should  not  despair,  even  when  the  value 
of  our  prayers  is  lessened  by  the  moth  and  rust 
of  distraction;  recollection  is  a  gift  of  God,  which 
He  will  give  us  if  we  deserve  it,  and  when  the 
right  time  comes  for  us  to  receive  it. 

Moreover  it  is  necessary  that  the  struggle  against 
wandering  thoughts  should  be  carried  on  outside 
the  time  of  prayer;  at  any  rate,  we  should  pre 
pare  ourselves  for  it  beforehand.  Everything  that 
regulates  our  works  and  thoughts  will  tend  also 
to  diminish  the  sources  of  our  distraction. 

The  most  important  thing  is  to  have  a  good 
and  regular  order  of  the  day,  which  will  ensure 
that  all  our  duties  to  God,  to  our  neighbour  and 
to  ourselves  are  fulfilled.  Father  Faber  advises  us 
to  make  a  point  of  accustoming  ourselves  to  per- 
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form  every  duty,  do  every  kind  of  work,  however 
humble  or  unimportant,  in  the  best  manner  possible 
-  i.  e.  with  punctuality  and  fidelity.  « Whatsoever 
thy  hand  is  able  to  do,  do  it  earnestly, » *  then  it  will 
be  well  done.  Everything  for  God,  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  with  God.  Before  beginning  your  work, 
consider  what  you  are  about  to  do,  why  you  do  it, 
and  for  whom.  This  applies  to  all  our  works  and 
duties,  but  especially  to  that  which  is  the  most 
difficult  and  important  of  all,  namely  prayer.  « With 
out  Me  you  can  do  nothing,  »2  says  our  Lord. 
Nothing;  but  least  of  all  are  we  able  to  pray,  for 
this  inability  shows  itself  most  strongly  when  we 
are  in  communion  with  God.  The  holy  Father 
St.  Benedict  says:  «If,  when  we  wish  to  make  any 
request  to  men  in  power,  we  presume  not  to  do 
so  except  with  humility  and  reverence;  how  much 
more  ought  we  with  all  lowliness  and  purity  of 
devotion  to  offer  our  supplications  to  the  Lord 
God  of  all  things  ?»  3 

We  must  therefore  prepare  ourselves  for  devotion ; 
we  must  pray  for  the  grace  of  recollection,  must 
avoid  distraction  as  far  as  possible,  and  should  it 
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in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  approach  us,  we  must 
with  untiring  patience  and  gentle  persistency  ward 
it  off. 

The  more  we  accustom  ourselves,  as  St.  Gertrude 
did,  to  meditate  on  the  omnipresence  of  God  and 
ever  to  stand  in  His  presence,  when  we  are  at 
work  again  and  again  to  raise  the  eye  of  our  soul 
to  Him  and  to  ejaculate  a  short  prayer  for  help, 
the  less  will  distractions  make  us  wander. 

Do  not  despair  if  at  times  it  appears  difficult 
and  even  impossible  to  acquire  this  art  of  prayer, 
or  even  if  it  seems  like  the  task  of  Sisyphus;  it 
is  indeed  the  science  of  the  Saints,  but  they  too 
were  human  beings  like  ourselves.  We  must 
reckon  with  our  own  weaknesses,  but  on  no  ac 
count  make  peace  with  them. 

Divide  et  impera,  « Separate  and  thou  shalt 
conquer, »  is  an  old  adage,  and  those  are  also 
the  tactics  of  our  enemy,  who  divides  our  spiri 
tual  strength  and  clouds  the  clear  water  of  our 
souls  in  order  to  fish  in  it.  For  us  the  proverb 
L  union  fait  la  force  holds  good.  The  spirit 
that  is  at  one  with  itself  can  govern  itself,  and 
will  prove  triumphant  over  all  its  opponents  and 
enemies. 
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IMPATIENCE. 

A  TRAVELLER  from  the  tropics  might  smile  scorn 
fully  on  seeing  the  stunted  little  palm-trees 
that  we  tend  in  our  green-houses  and  regard  as 
precious  treasures.  But  in  the  royal  gardens  at 
Lisbon  thin,  weak  specimens  of  ferns,  which  cannot 
be  compared  to  their  luxuriant  cousins  that  flourish 
in  German  forests,  are  exhibited  with  equal  pride. 

It  is  the  rarity  of  an  object  that  renders  it 
valuable.  All  collectors  are  well  aware  of  this  fact, 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  an  object  of  art  or  of 
a  product  of  nature.  Indeed,  very  often  the  rarity 
of  an  article  makes  up  for  its  intrinsic  and  ex 
trinsic  worthlessness,  and  renders  things  priceless 
that  in  themselves  have  no  value.  This  is  the 
case  with  rare  pictures,  vases,  coins  and  carvings, 
stuffed  animals,  shells,  insects  and  even  with  such 
insignificant  things  as  postage-stamps,  rare  spe 
cimens  of  which  may  fetch  as  large  a  price  as  if 
they  were  precious  stones. 

Perhaps  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  patience 
holds  so  high  a  rank  among  the  virtues,  and  that 
it  is  even  regarded  as  the  crown  of  all;  it  is  so 
seldom  met  with,  it  is  such  a  rarity! 
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Why  is  patience  so  rare?  The  answer  to  this 
question  explains  at  the  same  time  why  impatience 
is  so  frequent;  for  the  one  must  be  as  frequent 
as  the  other  is  rare.  In  all  places  where  the 
modest  flower  of  patience  should  raise  its  sweet, 
violet-like  head,  the  prickly-leaved  weed  of  im 
patience,  with  rapid  growth,  pushes  it  aside. 
Things  become  rare  when  they  are  hard  to  ob 
tain  or  can  only  be  kept  with  great  difficulty; 
in  other  words,  when  they  are  easily  lost.  So  it 
is  with  patience. 

St.  Augustine  calls  patience  that  virtue  which 
teaches  us  to  endure  with  a  quiet  mind.  And  what 
is  it  that  we  should  endure  patiently?  Everything 
that  is  unpleasant  to  our  nature.  Not  only  actual 
suffering  and  pain,  but  also  every  kind  of  loss, 
discomforts,  inconveniences,  disappointments,  non- 
fulfilment  of  our  hopes,  failure  in  our  strivings  —  in 
short,  everything  that  happens  contrary  to  our  will. 

The  whole  secret  lies  in  this.  Merely  because 
we  do  not  wish  it,  an  event,  a  word,  a  certain  state 
of  things  causes  our  impatience.  And  St.  Augu 
stine  adds:  « Impatient  people  refuse  to  endure  an 
evil;  by  this,  however,  they  are  not  freed  from  it, 
but  rather  suffer  all  the  more  severely ;»  yes,  it 
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may  be  said  that  it  becomes  a  real  evil,  because  they 
refuse  to  submit.  «  Those,  however,  who  are  patient, 
prefer  not  to  do  evil,  but  rather  to  suffer  it;  they 
would  rather  experience  evil  than  do  it  themselves; 
the  patience  with  which  they  bear  suffering  makes  it 
easier  for  them  and  enables  them  to  avoid  the  evil  into 
which  impatience  would  otherwise  plunge  them. » 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to 
become  patient;  for  this  means  an  absolute  control 
of  the  will,  indeed  its  sacrifice,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  perfection  itself.  «In  your  patience, » 
says  our  Lord,  «you  shall  possess  your  souls ;»  * 
that  is  to  say,  in  its  peaceful  possession  we  shall 
have  perfect  control  over  the  impulses  of  our 
nature.  Who  can  affirm  this  of  himself?  How 
many  years  of  laborious  self-discipline  are  necessary 
to  obtain  such  a  result?  And  when  we  believe 
that  we  have  obtained  this  mastery  over  ourselves, 
some  unexpected  evil,  a  wearing  illness  that  weakens 
our  will-power,  some  event  or  accident,  some  cata 
strophe  to  the  soul,  casts  to  the  ground  all  that 
we  thought  we  had  achieved,  like  a  broken  reed. 
But  the  grace  of  God  can  make  the  humble  soul 
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patient,  whether  it  be  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
or  by  means  of  the  ladder  of  prayer. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  gain  patience,  it  is  no  less 
easy  to  lose  it.  Who  does  not  know  this  and  who 
has  not  experienced  it  himself?  How  numerous 
are  the  occasions  of  impatience,  and  fresh  ones 
continually  arise.  Even  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
pass  their  days  tranquilly,  one  after  the  other,  in 
regular  work,  in  the  family  circle,  in  assiduous 
business  or  in  good  works  and  prayer,  daily  new, 
unexpected,  unknown  trials  of  patience  are  en 
countered.  Possibly  they  may  have  to  fight  for 
years  with  more  or  less  success  against  losing  their 
patience,  tried  always  by  the  same  circumstances 
and  the  same  persons. 

Who  is  not  liable  to  lose  a  patience  which  all 
find  it  so  difficult  to  preserve?  Is  not  this  a  fact? 

St.  Bernard  mentions  three  things  which  undermine 
patience:  «Too  great  a  fear  of  pain, »  that  is  to  say, 
inability  to  bear  any  suffering  and  the  desire  to 
shake  off  everything  that  is  unpleasant,  be  it  ex 
ternal  or  internal,  as  soon  as  possible;  further,  «the 
just  cause  of  the  innocent, »  by  which  he  means  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  injured  innocence,  by  which  we 
arm  ourselves  with  what  we  call  righteous  indignation 
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against  every  supposed  injustice;  lastly,  «the  un- 
worthiness  of  those  who  have  done  us  an  injury ; » 
for  their  acts  appear  to  us  to  spring  from  bad  mo 
tives,  we  see  only  their  unseemly  treatment  of  our 
selves  and  improper  behaviour,  whereas,  were  we 
humble  and  gentle,  we  might  easily  find  excuses 
for  them. 

Impatience  is,  however,  more  than  merely  a 
«want  of  patience ;»  there  is  something  positive, 
offensive,  and  active  in  impatience,  an  inward 
pressure  and  irresistible  restlessness  that  demands 
an  outlet.  It  is  on  this  account  that  impatient 
people  generally  quarrel  with  time. 

Time  certainly  flies  quickly  enough.  With  fearful 
rapidity  the  hours  and  days  are  taken  from  our 
lives;  but  yet  it  is  not  only  those  who  are  habi 
tually  impatient,  who  find  time  so  long,  for  to  all 
of  us  there  have  been  hours  and  even  minutes 
which  have  seemed  endless.  A  source  of  absolute 
torture  to  the  impatient,  and  even  to  the  patient 
an  almost  infallible  cause  of  impatience  is  to  be 
forced  to  wait.  To  be  obliged  to  wait  when  we  have 
important  business  to  transact,  wait  whilst  we  see 
the  precious  minutes  pass,  wait  when  we  are  long 
ing  to  be  active  and  yet  are  not  able  to  do  anything. 
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Places  which  especially  evoke  impatience  of  this 
kind  are  the  ante-rooms  of  the  great  of  this  world. 
Those  large  arm-chairs  and  stiff-looking  sofas  are 
accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  yawning  people; 
the  men-servants  who  stand  at  the  closed  doors 
regard  the  agitated,  restless  faces  of  those  who 
wait  with  cold,  indifferent  glances;  even  the  an 
cestral  portraits,  in  their  heavy  gilt  frames,  seem 
to  look  down  unmoved  on  the  impatient  people 
who  wander  up  and  down  the  rooms.  The  same 
spectacle  may  be  seen  every  day. 

Railway-stations  are  the  scene  of  extreme  im 
patience,  where  people  anxiously  await  the  in 
coming  and  out-going  trains;  the  announcement 
that  a  train  will  have  a  « delay  of  twenty  minutes » 
brings  a  look  of  overpowering  disappointment 
on  the  faces  of  all  who  are  waiting.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  theatres,  post-offices,  recreation- 
grounds,  etc. 

But  impatience  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
places  such  as  these,  for  we  carry  its  sphere  about 
with  us  wherever  we  may  happen  to  be.  Some 
times  it  is  a  question  of  certain  events,  of  hoped- 
for  visitors,  of  decisive  news,  of  festivities  and  enter 
tainments  that  fill  us  with  impatience. 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  impatience  as  a  weed ; 
we  know  the  wind  blows  all  kinds  of  wild  seed 
on  to  a  carefully  kept  lawn,  and  the  interloper,  in 
spite  of  all  we  can  do,  springs  up  and  flourishes. 
So  every  form,  grade,  and  symptom  of  this  fault  is 
to  be  found  wherever  it  meets  with  the  favourable 
soil  of  an  excitable  temperament;  where  the  grass 
is  not  kept  mown,  and  self-love  and  a  quick  temper 
are  allowed  to  grow  rank. 

Another  kind  of  impatience  is  that  caused  us 
by  a  certain  stamp  of  person.  How  often  have 
we  resolved  not  to  be  irritated  by  him,  to  bear 
with  him  patiently,  to  be  indulgent.  But  when  we 
next  meet  him,  all  our  best  resolutions  are  forgotten ! 
«He  makes  me  so  impatient !»  -  -  «It  is  enough 
for  me  to  hear  his  voice  and  to  see  how  he  be 
haves!*  —  «When  he  always  comes  with  the  same 
stories,  it  upsets  me  completely !»  Sometimes  it 
is  the  slow,  stammering  speech,  sometimes  the 
awkwardness  or  the  unmannerliness  of  the  servants. 
The  shouting,  crying,  and  grumbling  complaints  of 
the  children,  the  piano-playing  of  the  neighbours, 
the  noise  of  the  street  traffic,  the  nocturnal  howl 
ing  of  a  dog  on  the  chain  —  everything  makes  us 
impatient.  «It  is  only  nerves. »  Yes,  it  is  true,  we 
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are  a  nervous  race  and  live  in  a  nervous  age;  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  life,  the  absence  of  all  rest, 
of  quiet,  peaceful  days,  are  greatly  responsible  for 
making  us  so  impatient. 

There  are  also  vexations  that  cause  us  real 
suffering:  delays,  losses,  appointments  not  kept, 
unmerited  blame,  injuries  and  insults.  In  such  cases 
it  is  often  difficult,  or,  as  one  says,  « impossible » 
to  keep  one's  patience. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  whole  range  of  our  physical 
infirmities,  from  the  slight  indisposition  which  we 
feel  so  keenly,  in  spite  of  its  unimportance,  to  the 
really  serious  illness;  there  are,  for  instance,  tooth 
ache,  neuralgia,  and  head-aches,  which  demand 
patience  from  us.  Being  confined  to  bed  does 
not  conduce  to  patience,  especially  when  the  hours 
are  full  of  pain  and  weariness;  and  the  attendant, 
even  should  she  be  a  veritable  « Sister  of  Mercy, » 
must  often  enough  find  this  out. 

But  are  we,  in  spite  of  all  this,  blameless? 
Is  it  really  so  difficult,  even  impossible  to  be 
patient?  We  prefer  to  make  our  surroundings 
or  other  people  responsible,  whereas  in  truth  the 
seat  of  impatience  is  our  own  undisciplined  heart 
and  our  self-will. 
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A  monk,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Egyptian 
Fathers,  also  thought  that  his  impatience  was  only 
caused  by  his  fellow-monks,  who  irritated  him; 
possibly  his  nerves  were  weaker  than  theirs.  He 
therefore  retired  into  the  lonely  wilderness,  in  order 
to  lead  a  solitary  life,  where  no  one  could  put  his 
patience  «to  so  hard  a  test.»  In  the  evening  he  went 
to  the  well  to  fetch  water;  he  put  his  filled  pitcher 
on  the  sandy  soil,  and  then  closed  the  spring  with 
a  slab.  Whether  the  pitcher  did  not  stand  steadily, 
or  whether  he  had  placed  it  on  uneven  ground  is 
not  related  —  in  short  it  fell  over  and  the  water 
was  spilt.  He  filled  it  again  and  placed  it  once 
more  on  the  ground.  The  same  misfortune  happened 
again.  Already  a  little  irritated,  he  recommenced 
his  work,  but  yet  again  the  pitcher  repeated  its 
tiresome  trick,  and  now  the  monk's  patience  was 
exhausted.  With  furious  epithets  the  angry  man 
seized  the  pitcher  and  dashed  it  against  the 
rocks. 

Have  we  not  ourselves  at  times  been  like  this 
monk  ?  When  the  wind  would  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  or  when  the  pen  constantly  caught 
black  fishes  in  the  ink-pot,  or  when  a  tiresome  fly 
came  again  and  again  and  settled  on  our  nose? 
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Or  when  serious  trials  and  heavy  anxieties  weighed 
down  our  spirits,  so  that  we  felt  incapable  of  listen 
ing  to  the  merry  talk  of  our  children  or  of  answer 
ing  their  hundred  and  one  questions ;  when  we  were 
again  and  again  disturbed  by  unimportant  matters 
and  trivial  annoyances,  whilst  we  were  occupied 
with  the  most  difficult  and  important  work?  Did 
we  then  keep  our  patience? 

There  is  a  secret  attached  to  patience  —  or 
rather,  it  is  only  obtained  by  arduous  wrestling; 
it  is  the  struggle  of  a  life-time. 

But  it  is  worth  the  labour.  The  true  peace  of 
the  soul  can  only  be  won  and  kept  by  patience. 
And  though  it  be  difficult  to  gain  and  easy  to 
lose,  it  is  most  precious  and  comforting  to  possess  it. 

How  shall  we  make  a  beginning? 

St.  Bernard  says:  «Be  kindly  disposed  and  all- 
ways  ready  to  help  others;  be  gentle  and  courteous 
in  speech,  and  be  obliging  and  kind  to  everyone. 
Seek  to  remove  every  opportunity  of  quarrelling, 
despise  bickering,  and  be  at  peace  with  all.  As 
far  as  possible,  keep  peace  with  everyone. »  We 
must  strive  patiently  to  obtain  patience;  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day.  «Woe  to  them,  that  have 
lost  patience  and  that  have  forsaken  the  right 
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ways, » 1  namely  those  who  have  no  patience  with 
themselves,  and,  becoming  wearied  and  disheartened 
by  small  failures,  forsake  the  steep  path  that  leads 
to  virtue;  and  woe  also  to  those  who,  with  too 
much  self-assurance,  try  to  climb  too  quickly,  and 
then,  when  their  strength  fails  them,  give  up 
everything. 

« Patience  is  a  gift  of  God,»  says  St.  Augustine, 
a  gift  of  God,  Who  is  unspeakably  patient;  «Pa- 
tience  has  its  origin  in  Him,»  he  continues,  «from 
Whom  all  true  wisdom  comes. »  God  is  to  us  the 
prototype  and  model  of  that  patience  which  is 
enthroned  in  deepest  peace,  and  which  is  im 
movable  and  immutable.  We  must  therefore  pray 
to  God  to  grant  us  this  virtue,  which  is  one  of  the 
« fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost. »  God,  however,  does 
not  give  such  a  precious  gift  immediately  at  the  first 
prayer,  nor  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle.  «For 
gold  and  silver  are  tried  in  the  fire,  but  acceptable 
men  in  the  furnace  of  humiliation ;» 2  « knowing 
that  tribulation  worketh  patience. »3  «Take  all 
that  shall  be  brought  upon  thee,  and  in  thy 
sorrow  endure,  and  in  thy  humiliation  keep 
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patience. »  *  «True  patience, »  remarks  St.  Bernard, 
«can  only  be  obtained  and  preserved  through 
deep  humility.  .  .  .  For  what  is  patience,*  he  con 
tinues,  «but  the  fragrance  of  our  future  impassibility 
in  the  life  to  come?  There  we  shall  experience  no 
more  suffering;  here,  thanks  to  merciful  patience, 
which  acts  like  a  soothing  balm,  we  shall  feel 
nothing  of  the  sufferings  that  are  sent  us.» 

Let  us  therefore  strive,  by  conquering  self,  to 
overcome  our  natural  impatience,  and  endeavour 
to  gain  patience  by  constant  prayer;  and  let  us 
patiently  wait  for  the  day  when  God  shall  give 
us  the  victory  and  the  security  of  a  peace  that 
no  suffering  can  disturb  —  an  image  of  the  peace 
of  heaven. 

EMBARRASSMENT. 

WE  may  perhaps   on   some  occasion   have  met 
a  big,    strong  man,  almost  a  giant,  who,  in 
striking  contrast  to  his  herculean  form,    possessed 
only  a  thin,  squeaky  voice. 

A  similar  impression  is  made  on  us  when  we 
notice  people  who  are  both  intellectual  and  erudite, 
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and  who  hold  dignified  positions  in  the  world,  but 
who,  when  confronted  by  strangers,  or  when  some 
particular  exterior  circumstances  take  them  by  sur 
prise,  fall  into  such  a  state  of  painful  embarrass 
ment  that  they  entirely  lose  all  self-control,  at  the 
critical  moment  forget  the  perfect  manners  usually 
so  natural  to  them,  and  cannot  recover  the  good 
tone  and  tact  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
characterize  their  conduct. 

On  such  occasions  I  have  sometimes  asked 
myself:  What  is  embarrassment?  What  is  its 
origin?  To  what  extent  is  it  a  fault  or  an  im 
perfection,  and  how  can  we  overcome  it?  Could 
I  find  a  certain  remedy  for  it,  I  believe  that  many 
people  who  suffer  from  this  form  of  mental  con 
fusion  would  be  very  grateful  to  me. 

How  can  we  explain  this  condition?  I  should 
like  to  give  an  instance  in  order  to  make  clear  what 
I  mean.  A  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  who  has 
the  gift  of  telling  a  good  story  —  and  we  know 
that,  to  do  this,  it  is  often  necessary  to  add  colour 
ing  and  details  that  are  not  always  historically 
correct  —  was  in  particularly  good  form  one 
evening  at  an  «at  home,*  and  in  her  usual  drastic, 
amusing  manner  began  to  relate  a  society  anecdote. 

3* 
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She  had  just  got  to  the  most  interesting  point  in 
her  story,  when  she  suddenly  caught  the  eye  of 
the  lady  sitting  opposite  to  her;  it  was  the  sister 
of  the  heroine  of  her  tale  —  and  the  words  froze 
on  her  colourless  lips.  Her  sudden  pallor  changed 
to  an  equally  sudden  blush ;  she  could  not  recover 
her  self-possession  or  the  ready  resourcefulness 
which,  at  other  times,  was  her  characteristic. 
With  a  few  confused  words  she  begged  to  be 
excused,  and  almost  immediately  left  the  silent 
company. 

Embarrassment,  then,  is  not  always  a  chronic 
ailment,  nor  does  it  affect  merely  those  who  are 
predisposed  to  it  by  hereditary  or  other  natural 
causes;  we  see  from  the  above  example  that  even 
the  boldest  and  most  self-confident  characters  may, 
under  right  or  wrong  circumstances,  fall  victims 
to  an  acute  attack  of  most  painful  confusion. 

Embarrassment  is  a  momentary  loss  of  self- 
control  over  our  mental  faculties,  and  possibly,  as 
a  consequence,  even  over  our  bodies;  it  is  a  para 
lysis  of  the  mind  and  a  laming  of  our  actions,  an 
awkward,  involuntary  nervousness,  which  renders 
us  incapable  of  thinking,  speaking,  or  doing  anything 
correctly,  in  contrast  to  the  quiet  presence  of  mind 
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which  is  the  result  of  complete  self-control,  and 
which  enables  us  to  deal  with  any  situation. 

Embarrassment  always  comes  without  or  against 
our  will,  indeed  it  forces  itself  upon  it;  we  say 
things  possibly  that  we  do  not  want  to  say,  that, 
on  due  consideration,  we  should  not  have  thought 
of  saying ;  or  we  do  something  quite  contrary  to  our 
judgment,  of  which  later  on  we  are  bitterly  ashamed. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that,  when  we  are 
embarrassed  or  self-conscious,  we  are  mentally  in 
an  abnormal  state,  and  in  consequence  more  or 
less  irresponsible  for  what  we  do  and  say.  There 
are  people  who  by  nature  show  this  trait  when 
ever  they  happen  to  meet  strangers,  and  to  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  making  them 
lose  courage.  Their  embarrassment  is  of  a  harm 
less  character,  and  seldom  does  more  than  render 
them  awkward  in  manner  or  shy  and  silent. 

Unusual  circumstances  and  incidents  or  the 
presence  of  certain  persons  can  also  make  us 
embarrassed,  either  because  they  inspire  us  with 
a  sense  of  inferiority  and  weakness,  or  because  we 
are  conscious  of  guilt. 

Many  people  are  overwhelmed  in  the  presence 
of  persons  of  high  rank,  whose  dignity  seems  to 
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oppress  them  and  to  prevent  them  from  behaving 
in  an  assured  and  easy  manner,  and  this  weakness 
we  naturally  find  most  often  with  those  of  humble 
position,  who,  when  they  are  with  their  equals,  do 
not  show  the  slightest  sign  of  timidity.  Again 
there  are  others  who  become  confused  if  they  meet 
people  more  intellectual  than  themselves;  and  as  a 
rule  the  reason  may  be  assigned  to  vanity,  which 
causes  them  a  feeling  of  false  shame  at  their  want 
of  knowledge  and  capability.  They  are  loth  to 
admit,  even  to  themselves,  and  unwilling  to  con 
fess  or  to  let  anyone  remark  that  they  are  not 
equally  intellectual,  well-read  or  educated,  and  by 
reason  of  this  vain  self-consciousness  they  lose 
command  over  the  modicum  of  intellect  they 
possess.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  few  people 
are  entirely  free  from  this  self-consciousness  on 
certain  occasions,  caused  by  vanity. 

A  not  unusual  cause  of  embarrassment  is  that 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  guilt;  for  it  is  the 
result  of  a  genuine  feeling  of  shame.  The  con 
fused  blush  of  our  childhood,  caused  by  some 
stupid  or  forbidden  act,  we  still  remember  so  well 
that  even  now,  when  a  certain  story  is  told,  we 
feel  our  cheeks  burn.  And  so  it  is  not  only  with 
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children,  but  also  with  grown-up  people,  and  we 
may  be  thankful  if  this  sign  of  confusion  is  to  be 
remarked  in  those  who  are  at  fault,  since  it  gives 
us  ground  to  hope  that  they  are  repentant,  rather 
than  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame. 

These  pages  do  not  give  an  exhaustive  account 
of  every  kind  of  embarrassment  and  the  cause 
thereof,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  furnish 
materials  to  enable  us  to  examine  into  the  moral 
worth  or  worthlessness  of  this  weakness. 

Embarrassment  must  always  be  regarded  as  a 
deficiency,  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  a  want  of 
courage  or  self-reliance,  of  dignity  and  self-con 
fidence,  or  of  an  innocent  conscience.  Is  it  then 
a  proof  of  great  perfection,  if  a  man  is  never 
embarrassed?  One  cannot  reply  to  this  question 
by  an  unconditional  affirmative.  In  ordinary  life 
we  shall  find  it  pleasanter  to  associate  with  persons 
of  amiable  disposition  who  may  have  a  touch  of 
this  weakness  than  to  have  intercourse  with  those 
who,  from  the  heights  of  their  unassailable  dignity 
and  wisdom,  look  down  on  everyone,  and  of  whom 
we  are  wont  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
them  confused.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  this  as 
sumption.  Hitherto,  perhaps,  they  have  not  met  the 
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right  kind  of  antagonist;  their  arrogance  has  not 
yet  been  assailed,  perchance  in  order  that  it  may 
later  be  all  the  more  humbled.  They  may  yet  meet 
people  more  distinguished,  cleverer,  and  more  ar 
rogant  than  themselves,  and  when  this  happens, 
their  role  will  be  played  out. 

Now  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  which 
at  first  sounds  a  paradox.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  only  person  whom  it  is  impossible  to  make 
embarrassed,  is  he  who  is  truly  humble. 

It  is  humility  alone  that  can  put  us  in  our  right 
place,  namely  in  the  lowliest;  then  no  one  can 
humiliate  us.  We  cannot  be  put  to  shame,  for  our 
own  opinion  of  ourselves  is  too  modest.  We  are  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  consciousness  of  our 
own  faultiness  and  imperfection,  that  we  have  no 
fear  of  what  men  may  think  of  us.  But  this  feeling 
of  weakness  and  deficiency  only  fills  the  hearts  of 
the  humble  because  they  know  that  they  are  ever 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  because,  in  the  light 
of  eternal  truth,  they  see  what  they  really  are. 
It  does  not  weigh  them  down  or  rob  their  spirit 
of  freedom,  or  deprive  them  of  the  mastery 
over  their  intellect  and  senses,  because  they  well 
know  that  the  less  they  rely  on  themselves,  the 
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more  God  will  show  Himself  in  them.  St.  Benedict 
says  that  the  first,  namely  the  fundamental,  step 
towards  humility  is  to  recognise  that  we  are  at 
all  times,  always  and  in  all  places,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  so  that,  so  to  say,  we  feel  the  eye  of 
God  resting  upon  us.  How  then  can  the  presence 
of  human  beings  embarrass  the  humble  man?  God 
is  with  and  in  him ;  who  can  measure  himself  with 
Him,  or  bring  Him  to  confusion?  There  is  no 
human  being  so  great,  none  so  wise  and  powerful 
as  God  —  no  one,  in  whose  presence  we  need 
feel  ourselves  guilty,  if  God  does  not  condemn  us. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  Saint  could  ever 
have  been  embarrassed  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  to  say  nothing  of  Mary,  the  humble  hand 
maiden  of  the  Lord.  Even  the  appearance  of  the 
angel,  though  it  surprised  her,  could  not  cause 
her  embarrassment.  In  spite  of  their  lowly  lives, 
and  with  all  their  modesty  and  reserve,  those  who 
are  one  with  God  are  so  transfigured,  are  so  quietly 
cheerful  and  radiate  such  inward  purity,  that  they 
never  fall  into  a  state  of  confusion,  which,  however 
harmless  and  natural  it  may  be,  is  still  always  a 
sign  of  imperfection.  Let  us  then  strive  after  the 
freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  which  is  firmly 
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founded  on  humility  and  purity  of  heart;  then  we 
need  neither  fear  nor  know  confusion  of  any  kind, 
except  that  which  threatens  us,  should  we  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  our  Lord  with  empty 
hands  and  without  the  wedding-garment  of  grace. 

HABIT. 

«rT^HAT  is  my  habit !»  old  Councillor  G.  was  ac- 
1  customed  to  reply  when  asked  why,  in 
summer  and  winter  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
he  always  carried  his  hat  in  his  hand,  as  with 
measured  step  he  wandered  slowly  through  the 
streets.  «I  am  accustomed  to  breakfast  in  this 
way;»  « Without  my  morning  cigar,  I  find  it  im 
possible  to  begin  work;»  «That  is  my  way  of 
doing  business ;»  «That  is  how  I  always  sign  my 
name;»  «This  is  my  daily  walk,  my  usual  re 
creation ;»  or  «That  has  been  my  custom  since 
my  youth ;»  «I  have  always  done  so»  —  such 
answers  may  often  be  heard,  if  we  ask  the  reason 
of  any  peculiarity  in  walking,  speaking,  dressing, 
food,  drink,  or  mode  of  life. 

When  we   speak   of  habit   and  habits,   it  is  ge 
nerally  thought   that   we  mean  something  unusual, 
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peculiar,  eccentric,  or  even  extraordinary,  and  thus 
the  term  has  almost  something  of  a  reproach  about 
it.  But  if  we  examine  into  the  matter  more  closely, 
we  find  that  the  collective  individuality  of  a  person, 
at  least  so  far  as  outer  appearances  are  concerned, 
is  made  up  of  such  habits ;  indeed,  that  our  entire 
ordinary,  everyday  life  is  simply  a  chain  of  habits. 
We  have  both  good  and  bad  habits,  but  those 
which  are  indifferent  are  the  most  numerous.  So 
habits  cannot  be  blamed  simply  because  they 
are  habits,  and  if  we  speak  of  them  here  with 
regard  to  their  usefulness  or  harmfulness  to  the 
soul,  it  is  very  necessary  to  classify  them  according 
to  their  kind,  origin,  and  importance. 

What  is  habit?  It  may  be  defined  as  a  method 
of  action  which  has  become  fixed  through  frequent 
repetition,  or  a  disposition  caused  by  such  repetition, 
which  gives  facility  and  qualifies  us  especially  for 
a  certain  field  of  work.  Habit  is  a  result  of  the 
dullness  of  our  senses,  of  our  bodily  organs  and 
members,  which  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  inertia 
or  of  continuity  have  a  tendency  to  repeat  the  same 
act  in  the  same  way,  and  as  our  spirit  is  dependent 
on  their  mediation,  it  is  also  subject  to  this  law. 
Our  habits  then  can  sway  our  thoughts,  words 
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and  deeds,  and  can  even  influence  our  sentiments 
and  views.  They  become  all  the  more  firmly  rooted 
and  easier,  we  may  even  say  more  mechanical,  the 
oftener  they  are  repeated. 

Hence  the  power  of  habit:  Consuetude  est 
altera  natura,  that  is  to  say,  habit  is  our  second 
nature,  and  can  become  like  actual  nature.  It 
governs  us  unless  we  push  it  aside  or  overcome 
it  by  means  of  the  conquering  power  of  our 
more  ardent  spirit  and  will.  Those  organs  of  our 
bodies  which  are  not  under  our  control,  that  is, 
those  that  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  are  not 
subject  to  it  on  account  of  its  vacillating  character, 
carry  on  their  functions  in  obedience  to  a  law  of 
nature;  other  functions  follow  on  these,  become 
established,  and  form  a  law  of  habit,  such  as  our 
nature  demands.  Habits  of  culture  which  we  may 
have  inherited,  or  acquired  through  education  and 
other  conditions  of  life  such  as  climate,  customs, 
position  or  riches,  grow  up  with  us,  and  give  us 
a  certain  stamp,  mould  our  ways  of  life  and  form 
our  individuality.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  find 
in  each  man  a  type,  more  or  less  strongly  marked, 
of  his  nation,  family  or  rank,  but  at  the  same 
time  always  with  some  personal  peculiarity  by 
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which  we  recognise  him.  And  is  not  this  peculiarity, 
at  least  in  its  outward  manifestation,  a  true  in 
dication  of  his  habits  of  life?  In  this  widest  sense 
of  the  word,  habit  dominates  us  all.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  the  free  soul  must  struggle  to  rise 
above  the  dead  level  of  habit.  We  must  never 
allow  it  to  dominate  us  so  much,  that  we  cannot 
guide  the  helm  of  our  little  bark;  our  endeavours 
to  become  perfect  and  our  greatest  object  in 
life,  namely  to  attain  to  the  likeness  of  Jesus 
Christ,  would  be  annihilated.  Habit  should  be 
only  the  ballast,  by  which  our  light  ship  is  able 
to  cut  through  the  waves,  but  which  must  not 
overload  it. 

A  «man  of  habit, »  namely  one  who  by  the 
despotism  of  his  habits  has  become  a  slave  to  them 
and  a  machine,  has  lost  his  intellectual  freedom, 
and  ranks  little  higher  than  an  irrational  animal, 
which,  without  any  will  of  its  own,  simply  follows 
the  instincts  of  its  nature.  Nevertheless,  we  all  have 
to  pay  tribute  to  habit.  The  power  of  habit 
even  dominates  the  life  of  nations;  regulates  their 
customs,  after  a  certain  number  of  generations  be 
comes  traditional,  and  is  even  the  foundation  of 
justice  and  laws. 
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From  the  unquestionable  power  of  habit,  it  is 
very  plain  that  its  moral  worth  is  of  the  greatest 
importance :  good  habits  can  be  only  for  our  bene 
fit,  bad  habits  must  prove  our  ruin.  This  needs 
no  explanation.  Every  parent,  every  teacher  and 
confessor  knows  the  power  of  bad  habits,  and 
recognises  the  need  of  combating  them  as  one  of 
his  most  important  and  laborious  duties.  And  what 
of  the  slave  of  a  bad  habit?  He  groans  under  it, 
struggles  against  the  yoke,  arms  himself  with  good 
resolutions,  only  to  fall  again  and  again  under  its 
influence.  With  each  new  fall  he  sinks  deeper,  his 
struggles  become  weaker,  his  moral  strength  and 
determination  slacker. 

Evil  habits  are  certainly  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  man;  for  they  are  rooted  in  his  own 
nature.  As  moths  and  insects  multiply  in  the 
darkest  corners,  so  the  root  of  bad  habits  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lusts  of  a  depraved  nature;  they  are 
Satan's  allies  and  auxiliaries,  and  traitors  in  our 
own  camp,  who  open  the  doors  to  the  enemy; 
they  are  the  parasitical,  clinging  plants,  which  sap 
our  strength  and  hinder  the  growth  and  progress 
of  all  that  is  good.  Apparently  harmless,  they 
creep  in  on  us;  the  charm  of  novelty,  the  en- 
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joyment  of  an  unguarded  moment,  or  the  sudden 
surprise  of  an  occasion  of  sin  coming  on  us  opens  up 
an  entrance  for  them.  Where  a  strong  will,  a  deep 
abhorrence  of  sin,  and,  above  all,  the  conquering 
grace  of  God  are  wanting  wherewith  to  drive  out 
the  enemy,  he  will  most  certainly  fix  his  quarters 
firmly,  grow  like  a  parasite  and  surfeit  himself, 
feeding  on  what  is  most  precious  to  us,  wasting, 
sullying  and  spoiling  all. 

Bad  habits  deaden  our  feelings,  destroy  the  most 
sacred  bonds  of  duty  and  love,  and  become  fetters 
under  the  weight  of  which  the  poor  slave  vainly 
groans,  until  at  last,  grown  accustomed  to  them, 
he  becomes  indifferent  and  no  longer  feels  them. 

Good  habits  are  the  best  friends  of  man,  for 
they  are  the  guardians  and  cultivators  of  his  virtues, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  they  are  ever  present  and 
help  him.  They  are  the  foundation  of  all  real  order 
in  life.  They  attach  themselves  almost  imperceptibly 
to  every  circumstance  of  life,  making  diligence, 
moderation,  punctuality,  economy,  order,  and  the 
proper  use  of  time  a  kind  of  second  nature.  They 
render  him  affectionate  and  kind,  attentive,  modest, 
and  obliging.  Good  habits  are  beneficial  to  the 
outer  man,  in  giving  him  good  and  fixed  forms 
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of  action,  for  they  round  off  his  character  by 
smoothing  away  the  rough  edges  and  excrescences 
of  egoism ;  they  give  him  sure  support  in  times  of 
temptation,  and  if  their  pleasing  exterior  is  the 
outcome  of  good  intentions,  if  they  are  constantly 
renewed  by  good  will  and  illuminated  by  grace, 
they  will  become  the  fruitful  field  of  real  Christian 
virtues. 

Most  of  our  habits  are,  in  themselves,  neither 
good  nor  bad.  They  are  therefore  indifferent 
and  of  no  importance  for  our  moral  life.  Is  this 
really  the  case?  Apparently,  yes;  but  if  we 
examine  into  the  matter  more  closely,  we  shall 
find  that  they  generally  have  a  tendency  one  way 
or  the  other,  that  is,  they  foster  either  our  faults  or 
our  virtues.  The  main  question  is  what  purpose  they 
are  serving.  There  are  certain  harmless  eccentricities, 
which  seemingly  are  not  of  a  dangerous  character, 
and  at  which  we  smile,  but  which  do  not  degrade 
their  owner  in  our  eyes.  As  a  rule,  however,  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  stubbornness  or  sel 
fishness,  sensuousness  or  idleness,  and  also  vanity 
and  pride  at  the  back  of  them.  At  any  rate  they 
should  be  guarded  against  and  curtailed  as  much 
as  possible.  It  is  true,  they  give  a  man  a  certain 
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stamp,  for  they  are  characteristic  of  him  in  his 
whole  manner  and  movements,  but  they  are  gene 
rally  a  hindrance  in  casting  off  certain  faults  of 
character  which  they  disguise  and  even  strengthen. 
What  ought  we  to  do?  What  should  be  our 
conduct  with  regard  to  habits?  If  the  reflections 
here  developed  are  correct,  it  is  quite  simple;  we 
must  give  up  our  bad  habits,  and  form  and 
cherish  good  ones.  The  two  processes  can  go  on 
hand  in  hand,  by  replacing  every  bad  habit  we 
give  up  with  a  good  one.  We  know  that  Holy 
Church,  in  her  far-seeing  wisdom,  has  here  and 
there  adopted  heathen  or  national  feasts  and 
customs  and  transformed  them  into  Christian 
festivals,  at  first  retaining  the  outer  form  and 
only  altering  the  inner  meaning,  till  little  by  little 
the  sacred  character  of  these  festivals  extended  its 
ennobling  influence  even  over  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  celebrated.  In  the  same  way  indifferent 
and  even  faulty  habits  can  be  altered  and  replaced 
by  good  ones.  Parents  and  teachers  should  make 
every  effort  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  children, 
from  earliest  youth,  the  value  of  good  habits  as 
the  most  important  equipment  for  their  entrance 
into  life,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  they  should 

z>.  Oer,  Our  Failings.  4 
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discreetly  but  firmly  suppress  bad  habits  that  tend 
to  crop  up.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the 
bringing-up  of  children.  And  in  like  manner,  in 
our  later  lives,  all  efforts  to  lead  a  perfect  Christian 
life  must  consist  in  a  struggle  against  bad  habits 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  good  ones,  in  ridding 
ourselves  of  the  former  and  acquiring  the  latter. 
Difficult  and  sometimes  even  impossible  as  the 
first  seems,  by  the  grace  of  God  we  shall  be 
able  to  accomplish  it.  As  often  as  we  cut  down 
the  wild  runner,  we  must  graft  a  good  shoot 
in  its  place.  « Strive  manfully, »  we  read  in  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  « habit  is  only  overcome  by 
habit. »  * 

Bad  habits  are  generally  the  result  of  bad  example. 
In  the  same  way  good  habits  can  be  acquired,  made 
our  own  and  strengthened,  if  we  follow  a  good 
example.  The  more  carefully  we  avoid  occasions 
of  wrong-doing,  the  society  of  the  frivolous,  the 
reading  of  bad  literature,  or  yielding  to  sensual 
emotions  of  an  injurious  nature,  the  easier  we  shall 
find  it  to  free  ourselves  from  the  yoke  of  bad 
habits  and  to  shake  them  off. 


Imit.  I  21. 
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Jesus  Christ  is  our  pattern.  In  His  Sacred  Hu 
manity  He  practised  all  the  needful  and  good 
habits  of  life,  in  a  continuous  succession  of  wonder 
ful  acts  of  virtue,  thus  illustrating  the  consummation 
of  human  perfection.  He  it  is  Who  must  be  our 
pattern  and  Whom  we  must  strive  to  imitate;  we 
must  file  away  in  one  place,  and  add  in  another, 
thus  making  use  of  the  power  of  habit  as  an  aid 
to  perseverance. 

There  is  one  act  in  the  life  of  man  which  can 
never  become  a  habit,  and  that  is  its  end:  Death. 
Death  puts  an  end  to  all  habits,  good  or  bad, 
draws  no  distinction  and  acts  summarily.  But  at 
no  other  hour  is  it  so  important  what  our  habits 
have  been.  Habit  has  impressed  its  seal  on  us; 
Death  removes  it,  and  the  Judge  will  only  pro 
nounce  that  sentence  which  we  ourselves  have 
written. 


4* 


II. 

«Fear  God,   Who   is   above   all,    then   hast 
thou  no  man  to  fear. » 

ST.  AUGUSTINE. 
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'E  say  that  we  live  in  a  temperate  climate. 
That  may  be  the  case,  and  it  is  perhaps  a 
blessing  for  us;  but  its  uncertain  atmospheric  con 
ditions  are  decidedly  an  unpleasant  factor.  Not 
without  reason  is  the  weather  the  chief  topic 
of  conversation;  nothing  is  so  important  for  our 
daily  life,  our  health,  our  frame  of  mind,  and 
nothing  has  so  much  influence  on  industrial  life, 
on  business,  on  intercourse,  as  the  weather,  and 
yet  nothing  under  the  sun  is  more  changeable. 

But  it  is  just  this  variableness  that  makes  it  of 
such  importance  to  us.  In  the  tropics,  where  one 
cloudless,  sunny  day  regularly  follows  another,  till 
the  rainy  season  sets  in  with  equal  regularity,  the 
weather  is  certainly  not  so  much  discussed,  and 
people  do  not  think  about  it  and  are  not  so 
dependent  on  it  as  is  the  case  in  our  variable 
climate. 

This  changeableness  of  the  weather,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  weather-prophets  and  every  calculation, 
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wraps  the  immediate  meteorological  future  in  an 
impenetrable  fog,  has  something  irritating  about  it, 
and  puts  to  shame  our  high  opinion  of  our  own 
importance.  It  is  regardless  of  the  anxious  face 
of  the  farmer,  the  hopes  of  holiday-making  children, 
the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  a  sovereign, 
and  even  of  the  delicate  costumes  of  the  ladies. 
Yet  the  weather  gives  us  a  very  striking  picture 
of  the  fickleness  of  the  human  mind. 

The  changes  in  nature  are  guided  by  certain 
physical  laws;  but  their  points  of  contact  and 
harmonious  collaboration  are  the  result  of  such 
numerous  combinations  that  we  cannot  calculate 
them.  Thus  not  a  single  day  is  like  another. 

Can  we  affirm  the  same  with  regard  to  our 
thoughts  and  feelings,  with  regard  to  the  change- 
ableness  of  our  views  and  tastes,  our  inclinations 
and  favourite  pursuits? 

Nothing  is  lasting  under  the  sun;  change  is  the 
fate  of  all  created  things.  We  wish,  however,  to 
discuss  the  fickleness  of  the  human  mind,  as  being 
one  of  its  failings,  and  at  the  outset  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  this  fault  is  not  necessarily  a  law 
of  nature,  like  the  changeableness  of  the  weather, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  result  of  our  own 
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free-will,  by  means  of  which  we  put  aside  the  laws 
given  us  to  regulate  our  thoughts  and  feelings. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  change  in  our  spiritual 
life  which  is  entirely  justifiable,  that  namely  of  the 
onward  and  upward  development  of  our  intellect, 
and  the  purification  and  spiritualisation  of  the  soul's 
powers.  By  fickleness  we  do  not  mean  steady 
progress,  but  on  the  contrary  a  purposeless  fluctuation, 
a  restless  turning  of  our  minds  from  one  subject  to 
another.  A  vacillating  man  is  like  an  April  day. 
Now  it  is  cloudy,  the  next  minute  it  is  bright. 
Whilst  the  thunder  that  accompanies  storm  and 
lightning  is  yet  audible,  and  rain-drops  are  still 
hanging  from  the  leaves,  like  tears  from  eyelashes, 
the  sun  is  smiling  through  the  clouds.  Work,  which 
the  fickle  man  found  deeply  interesting  yesterday, 
bores  him  to-day;  now  he  is  enthusiastic  about  a 
plan  which,  a  short  time  ago,  he  declared  to  be 
quixotic  or  absurd.  To-day  he  is  fond  of  books, 
intercourse,  society,  or  work,  which  the  next  day 
looks  upon  as  insipid,  a  waste  of  time  or  foolish; 
he  gets  a  sudden  strong  admiration  for  people 
whom,  after  a  short  time,  he  as  resolutely  avoids. 
And  if  this  fickleness  goes  so  far  as  even  to 
rule  people's  tastes,  habits  and  inclinations,  then 
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it  is  quite  impossible  to  be  on  satisfactory  terms 
with  them.  Their  aim  is  to  tyrannize  over  everyone, 
they  want  us  to  agree  with  them  on  all  points; 
but  in  order  to  avoid  constantly  disagreeing  with 
them,  we  should  have  to  follow  them  in  all  their 
sudden  changes  and  metamorphoses,  and  must  be 
ready  to  call  a  thing  « frightful »  that  they  yesterday 
thought  « charming, »  or  another  « delightful »  that 
quite  recently  was  termed  « shocking.* 

It  might  be  argued  that  this  is  nothing  but  ca 
price.  That  may  be;  but  the  fickle  man  will  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  this,  and  indeed  he  is 
always  so  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his  pre 
vailing  mood  that  he  is  ready  to  swear  he  will 
never  change  it.  Nobody  likes  to  be  considered 
capricious,  for  by  this  is  meant  a  degree  of  fickle 
ness  that  would  be  considered  very  ill-bred. 

We  must  therefore  endeavour  to  be  a  little  more 
penetrating  and  accurate  in  the  examination  of  our 
conscience. 

That  our  views  of  life,  of  our  mode  of  life  and 
of  its  value,  should,  as  we  advance  in  years,  change 
and  become  more  matured,  more  serious  and  clear 
sighted,  is  only  natural  and  right.  Possibly  ex 
perience  may  oblige  us  to  judge  people  with 
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more  leniency,  or  with  less;  this  cannot  be  called 
fickleness.  Even  our  tastes  participate  in  the 
enlightening  and  development  of  the  mind.  «When 
I  was  a  child, »  says  St.  Paul,  «I  spoke  as  a  child, 
I  thought  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child; 
but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  the  things 
of  a  child. » *  But  it  is  not  only  the  intellect, 
but  also  the  judgment  which  must,  as  we  grow 
more  experienced  and  matured,  alter  according  to 
circumstances  and  changing  conditions.  This  applies, 
for  instance,  to  questions  of  the  day,  to  politics.  He 
who,  in  spite  of  everything,  insists  on  retaining 
opinions  which  have  long  since  been  proved  by 
events  to  be  wrong,  is  either  a  blind  pedant  or  a 
stiff-necked  fool ;  for  he  cannot  change  or  improve 
the  situation  by  viewing  it  through  the  dusty 
spectacles  of  his  prejudices.  So  far  all  is  good. 

But  does  every  alteration  of  our  views,  every 
change  in  our  inclinations  originate  in  our  inward 
progress,  in  a  truer  conviction,  or  is  it  merely  the 
result  of  altered  conditions?  A  serious  self-exami 
nation  as  to  whether  the  change  is  for  the  better, 
whether  it  can  stand  the  test  before  the  tribunal 

1  i  Cor.  xiii,   n. 
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of  justice  and  reason,  as  to  what  are  the  motives, 
and  with  what  well-founded  convictions  we  act  and 
judge  to-day  differently  from  yesterday,  —  this 
should  help  us  to  gain  light  upon  the  subject. , 

If  we  change  our  opinion  without  any  good 
reason;  if  we  seek  or  avoid  people,  without  being 
clear  as  to  the  sincerity  of  our  motives;  if  we 
change  our  work,  books,  and  amusements  only 
because  we  are  tired  of  them ;  if  we  seek  for  com 
forts  and  pleasures  which  we  formerly  considered 
unnecessary  and  enervating,  but  now  like  to  in 
dulge  in ;  if  we  are  easily  impressed  by  new  views 
and  allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by  brilliant,  but 
not  quite  reliable  people,  and  are  too  easily  per 
suaded  to  adopt  their  plans  and  be  convinced  by 
their  extreme  views ;  if,  especially,  our  frame  of  mind 
is  lightly  altered,  so  that  we  are  easily  made 
enthusiastic  about  a  project,  a  hypothesis,  or  an 
undertaking,  and  are  just  as  easily  swayed  by  an 
opposite  opinion  —  then,  indeed,  we  deserve  the 
reproach  of  being  vacillating. 

Fickleness  is  a  weakness;  a  consistent  man,  like 
a  deeply-rooted  tree  with  wide-spreading  branches, 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  bent  or  swayed,  like 
a  reed  in  the  storm,  by  the  wind  of  every  vain 
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idea.  Fickleness  is  disadvantageous  to  the  life  of 
the  soul,  which  is  unable  to  develop  quietly  and 
steadily.  The  most  important  rules  of  life,  as  well 
as  the  truths  of  religion,  are  influenced  and  disturbed 
by  this  fault.  A  fickle  person  has  no  firm  hold  on 
anything;  even  the  grace  of  God  cannot  hold  and 
guide  him  with  a  sure  hand,  because  he  is  ever 
slipping  away  from  it,  like  a  child  that  breaks  loose 
from  its  nurse  and  goes  in  search  of  bright  flowers 
or  little  stones. 

A  fickle  man  likes  to  change  his  meditations 
and  his  confessor;  to-day  he  has  one  favourite 
Saint,  to-morrow  another,  he  pins  his  faith  first 
to  one  book  and  then  to  another,  and  changes 
from  one  method  of  meditation  to  another.  The 
consequence  is  that,  like  the  « Springing  Pro 
cession*  at  Echternach,  *  he  does  not  get  on  very 
quickly. 

But  a  lack  of  stability  is  also  a  great  disadvantage 
in  practical  life.  Who  cares  to  do  business  with 
a  man  who  is  not  reliable?  It  is  unpleasant  to  be 
unable  to  depend  on  an  agreement  or  promise  that 


1  Translator's  Note:  A  religious  procession,  undertaken  as 
a  penitential  exercise,  in  which  the  participants  go  two  steps 
forward  and  one  back. 
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has  been  given.  An  order  that  has  been  given, 
after  long  negotiations,  is  withdrawn  or  altered 
without  any  justifiable  reason.  The  principal  cannot 
reckon  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  work,  the  business 
man  cannot  rely  on  an  order  given,  because  the 
fickle  customer  may,  in  the  meantime,  have  got 
other  ideas.  In  the  home  life  no  kind  of  order  is 
possible.  The  authority  of  parents  or  superiors  is 
shaken  and  minimised  each  time  a  change  is  made 
in  their  system  of  government ;  friendly  intercourse 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  made  much  more  difficult 
and  is  impaired  thereby. 

What  then  are  the  causes  of  fickleness?  In  the 
first  place  they  must  be  sought  for  in  a  weak 
character,  too  easily  swayed  by  outside  influences. 
Often  too  it  is  due  to  a  faulty  education.  The 
individual  has  not  been  trained  to  strict  order, 
to  systematic,  carefully  considered  principles.  His 
self-will  has  not  been  subdued,  and  a  sterling 
sense  of  duty  has  not  been  cultivated  in  him. 

We  must,  however,  judge  some  fickle  people 
leniently,  who,  by  reason  of  their  natural  vivacity, 
indeed  often  from  their  susceptibility  to  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful,  easily  become  enthusiastic  and 
are  led  more  by  their  feelings  than  by  quiet 
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deliberation.  It  is  generally  from  this  amiable 
weakness  that  the  changeableness  of  the  fair  sex 
arises,  which  we  are  ready  to  excuse,  without  being 
able  to  approve  of  it. 

The  weakness  of  human  nature  also  explains 
much  of  our  fickleness.  «As  long  as  thou  livest,» 
says  the  writer  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  «thou 
art  subject  to  mutability,  even  against  thy  will ;  so 
that  thou  art  found  one  while  merry,  another  while 
sad ;  one  while  quiet,  another  while  troubled ;  now 
devout,  then  indevout;  now  diligent,  then  listless; 
now  grave,  and  then  elated. » 

«A  wise  man,»  he  adds,  «and  one  well-instructed 
in  spirit,  standeth  fast  above  these  mutable  things, 
not  heeding  what  he  feeleth  in  himself,  or  which 
way  the  wind  of  instability  bloweth;  but  so  that 
the  whole  intention  of  his  mind  tendeth  to  the 
right  and  best  end.  Thus  can  he  continue  one 
and  the  self-same  without  being  shaken,  directing, 
through  all  this  variety  of  events,  the  single  eye 
of  his  intention  unflinchingly  towards  God. » * 

God  alone  is  unchangeable.  That  is  one  attribute 
of  His  eternity.  We  transitory  creatures  are  only 
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able  so  far  to  share  in  His  immutability,  in  that 
the  needle  of  our  compass  ever  points  to  Him.  If 
we  accustom  ourselves  to  steer  our  ship  towards 
the  unchanging  polar  star  of  our  eternal  goal; 
to  look  to  God  for  help  in  all  care  and  doubt 
and  in  every  important  decision  and  trial,  en 
deavouring  to  bring  them  into  unison  with  His 
sublime  will  and  with  His  eternal  truth;  then  only 
shall  we  become  constant.  Constancy  or  stability 
is,  however,  such  a  precious  possession  and  so 
great  a  virtue  that  the  holy  Father  St.  Benedict 
imposed  it  on  his  monks  as  a  vow.  By  this  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  understood  « continuance 
in  one  place, »  namely  permanent  residence  in  the 
monastery  in  which  the  profession  has  been  made, 
and  which  may  be  only  changed  at  times  in  ob 
edience  to  orders;  in  a  higher  sense,  however,  it 
applies  to  fidelity  to  the  Holy  Rule  and  unchanging 
loyalty  to  the  Abbot  and  brother-monks.  If  this 
virtue  of  stability,  joined  to  fidelity  to  the  second 
vow  (that  of  striving  after  perfection)  and  to  the 
third  (the  vow  of  obedience),  is  actually  practised 
and  becomes  confirmed  and  consummated,  it  can 
not  fail  to  lead  us  to  holiness,  for  it  implies  a  true 
and  close  union  with  God. 
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Applied  to  secular  life,  Christian  stability  con 
sists  in  loyal  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  in 
conscientious  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  our  position, 
and  in  the  faithful  endeavour  to  direct  all  our 
thoughts,  judgments  and  acts  in  accordance  with 
the  fundamental  truths  of  His  eternal  justice  and 
wisdom.  But  such  a  stability,  without  wavering  or 
hesitation,  is  only  possible  by  the  grace  of  Him, 
«Who  is  immutable  in  Eternity.* 

DESPONDENCY. 

THE  old  Romans  made  those  who  were  pusill 
animous,  or  had  been  ingloriously  vanquished, 
pass  under  the  yoke;  that  is,  as  a  degradation, 
they  were  forced  to  crawl  under  an  arch  made 
of  lances,  in  presence  of  the  whole  army.  Not  only 
were  cowards  despised  by  warlike  nations,  but  even 
at  the  present  day  they  are  everywhere  ridiculed. 
It  is  not,  however,  of  those  who  are  devoid  of 
courage  and  heroism  that  we  wish  to  speak,  as 
being  subject  to  one  of  our  failings.  Personal 
courage,  like  all  natural  virtues  and  gifts,  depends 
greatly  on  our  physical  or  mental  health,  strength 
and  freshness,  and  it  can  be  lost  with  these  dis- 
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gracefully  by  the  most  courageous  and  valiant  of 
men.  But  even  though  they  may  be  capable,  like 
the  Indian  warriors,  of  looking  death  in  the  face 
without  moving  a  muscle,  it  may  possibly  be 
nothing  but  savage  instinct,  fury  or  animal  strength 
that  gives  them  this  power,  and  not  Christian 
courage. 

If  we  understand  by  courage  that  assurance  that 
will  not  quail  before  any  human  being,  nor  be  dis 
concerted  by  any  circumstances  or  vicissitudes,  we 
may  say  that  our  age  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
many  such  instances  of  intrepidity,  which  is,  in 
deed,  a  characteristic  quality  of  the  modern  man. 

Many  of  our  lieutenants  would  never  hesitate 
one  moment  to  take  command  of  a  battalion ;  many 
a  distinguished  gambler  barely  shrugs  his  shoulders 
if  he  loses  thousands  on  an  unlucky  card ;  many 
young  girls,  who  have  lost  their  sense  of  modesty 
through  unbecoming  games  and  exercises,  will 
ride  in  masculine  posture  through  the  streets, 
without  in  the  least  caring  for  the  curious  gaze  of 
the  crowd.  This  kind  of  courage,  which  we  should 
rather  term  audacious  self-assertion  or  cool  im 
pertinence,  is  not  what  we  mean,  nor  should  we 
call  a  lack  of  it  a  want  of  courage. 
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True  Christian  courage  has  its  origin  in  faith, 
and  is  always  joined  to  the  fear  of  God.  It  is  this 
union  with  God  that  gives  a  feeling  of  safety  and 
strength,  whatever  danger  may  be  impending.  Theirs 
is  not  Christian  heroism,  who,  by  reason  of  their 
own  strength,  fear  or  believe  that  they  fear  nothing 
in  the  world,  for  this  kind  of  courage  may  not 
improbably  desert  them  when  they  need  it  most; 
but  it  belongs  to  those  who,  knowing  their  own 
weakness,  put  their  faith  in  God,  and  through 
Him  receive  courage  and  indomitable  strength. 
They  fear  neither  man,  danger,  nor  suffering, 
because  they  fear  God  and  know  that  they  are 
safe  in  His  hands:  «He  that  feareth  the  Lord 
shall  tremble  at  nothing,  and  shall  not  be  afraid; 
for  He  is  his  hope.*1  Where  this  faith  is  wanting, 
fatal  hesitation  and  pusillanimity  take  hold  of  the 
soul  and  lead  it  straight  to  the  ruin  from  which 
it  would  fain  escape.  The  want  of  courage  that 
we  mean  is  nothing  else  than  a  want  of  trust 
in  God. 

This  kind  of  cowardice  is  a  great  evil.  It  sur 
prises  us  as  a  November  fog  envelops  the  ships 
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in  the  northern  seas;  everything  is  shut  out;  we 
cannot  see  a  foot  ahead.  We  lose  our  course  and 
the  power  to  judge  and  comprehend  the  situation. 
We  feel  as  if  a  bad  dream  were  oppressing  us; 
we  cannot  move  our  limbs;  fain  would  we  flee  the 
danger,  but  are  not  able.  This  faint-heartedness 
lies  like  a  blight  on  our  powers  of  thought,  action 
and  prayer.  We  succeed  in  nothing,  we  have  no 
courage  to  begin  anything;  we  think:  « Nothing  will 
come  of  it!»  Joyousness  is  wanting;  we  exclaim: 
«Why  try?  It  is  all  of  no  use.»  A  dark,  heavy 
cloud  of  disinclination  and  despondency  lies  like 
lead  on  the  soul,  and  bars  all  entrance  to  com 
forting  thoughts.  We  are  discontented  with  our 
selves,  with  the  whole  world  --  even  with  God! 
This,  indeed,  is  a  serious  illness;  for  it  has  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  deadly  disease.  «Woe  to  them  that 
are  faint-hearted,  who  believe  not  God ;  and  there 
fore  they  shall  not  be  protected  by  Him.*1 

This  pusillanimity  is  a  fault,  a  bad  and  dangerous 
fault,  the  more  so  in  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  cure. 

It  is  easily  to  be  understood,  when  found  in 
people  who  never  had  much  faith,  who  sought  not 
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God,  and  who  went  their  way,  trusting  only  to  their 
own  strength.  All  went  v/ell  with  them  as  long  as 
it  was  God's  will.  Then  suddenly  good  fortune 
ends.  The  strength  in  which  they  trusted  breaks 
down ;  their  hitherto  unfailing  judgment,  by  means 
of  which  they  cleared  the  way  before  them,  forsakes 
them.  One  misfortune  comes  on  the  top  of  the 
other;  their  good  friends  leave  them  at  the  first 
sign  of  misfortune.  Then  they  find  no  way  of 
escape.  «To  dig  I  am  not  able;  to  beg  I  am 
ashamed. »  1  Despondent  and  despairing,  they  watch 
their  ship  being  driven  rudderless  into  the  vortex. 
Perchance  God  has  sent  them  all  these  misfortunes 
in  order  to  save  them  and  awaken  in  them  their 
slumbering  faith.  When  the  storm  broke  upon 
them  and  the  waves  threatened  to  engulf  their 
little  bark,  the  faint-hearted  disciples  remembered 
their  Lord,  Who  seemed  to  be  sleeping  peacefully, 
and  woke  Him  with  the  words:  «Lord,  save  us, 
we  perish.  »2 

Such  is  often  the  case  with  worldly  unbelievers, 
when  God  sends  them  troubles  to  save  them  from 
greater  misfortunes.  On  the  darkness  of  their  souls 
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a  faint  light  is  suddenly  shed  like  that  of  a  distant 
beacon.  A  tender  memory  of  childhood  perhaps 
comes  back  to  such  a  soul;  his  mother  sits  by 
his  little  bed,  praying  and  singing.  The  doctor 
gives  no  hope,  but  she  trusts  in  God;  she  appeals 
to  Mary,  reminding  her  that  she  has  never  refused 
her  powerful  intercession  to  those  who  appealed  to 
her.  «That  Mary  has  ever  failed  to  grant  a  request 
is  a  thing  unknown. »  This  is  what  now  passes 
through  their  minds;  they  follow  the  voice,  and, 
humbly  trusting  Him,  they  open  their  hearts  to 
God.  «Say  to  the  faint-hearted:  Take  courage,  and 
fear  not:  behold  .  .  .  God  Himself  will  come  and 
will  save  you.»  * 

But  this  faint-heartedness  of  soul  is,  alas,  often 
to  be  found  in  those  who  would  fain  be  pious  and 
who  wish  to  lead  a  spiritual  life,  and  with  them 
the  fault  is  much  worse  and  more  dangerous.  To 
them,  to  be  reminded  of  God  is  no  new  revelation. 
They,  according  to  their  own  views,  have  always 
served  Him  faithfully,  have  believed  and  prayed  — 
indeed,  as  they  will  affirm,  have  wrestled  in  prayer. 
God  has  not  granted  their  requests.  Instead  of  the 
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usual  sweet  consolation,  in  the  place  of  that  joyous 
feeling  of  satisfaction  which  they  formerly  found 
in  prayer,  they  now  find  it  dry  and  cheerless;  it 
seems  even  bitter,  insipid  and  ineffectual  to  them. 

Woe  to  them  if  they  yield  to  this  frame  of  mind, 
if  they  give  up  prayer,  the  one  thing  that  can  help 
them,  because  they  see  no  results.  They  will  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  or  to  the  warnings 
of  their  confessor.  «God  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  me,»  is  their  cry,  «He  rejects  me.  He  could 
help  me,  but  He  has  forsaken  me,  and  therefore 
I  am  lost!  What  is  the  use  of  praying?  God  pays 
no  heed  to  my  prayers!  He  wills  my  destruction.* 
This  is  the  last  terrible  conclusion  of  their  despondent, 
delusive  logic.  And  so  they  drift  on  their  weak  plank 
to  seemingly  certain  perdition.  May  God  be  merciful 
to  them!  Yes,  He  is  long-suffering,  and  even  to 
these  poor  faint-hearted  souls,  who  are  so  weak  in 
faith,  but  whom  He  regards  with  pity,  He  will 
not  refuse  His  saving  hand,  when  the  time  comes. 
May  they  then  grasp  it  and  not  thrust  it  from 
them! 

This  faintheartedness  of  the  soul  is  much  worse 
and  more  perilous  than  any  natural  fear  of  danger. 
It  is  a  malady  very  difficult  to  heal,  because  it  is 
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destructive  and  poisonous  to  the  only  thing  that 
can  cure  it,  namely  trust  in  God.  He  who  will 
not  receive  the  doctor  and  refuses  his  medicine, 
can  scarcely  expect  to  recover.  Instead  of  regarding 
the  sad  situation  as  a  well-deserved  punishment,  a 
salutary  trial,  or  in  any  case  a  wise  dispensation 
of  God,  the  faint-hearted  only  experience  its  de 
pressing  effect  and  abandon  themselves  to  useless 
complaining.  Let  us,  as  sensible  persons,  first  en 
quire  into  the  causes  of  this  state  and  then  consider 
the  most  suitable  way  of  curing  it.  Faith  shows 
us  both. 

Faint-heartedness  is  a  want  of  trust  in  God.  It 
is  the  reaction  from  too  great  a  belief  in  self;  our 
courage  was  false,  we  suffered  from  overweening 
pride.  He  who  is  always  accustomed  to  trust  only 
in  his  own  strength  in  regard  to  his  spiritual  life, 
to  go  his  own  road  without  taking  advice,  to 
decide  in  every  case  what  he  ought  to  do;  in 
short,  he  who  with  unconscious  arrogance  is  his 
own  guide,  one  day  discovers  that  he  is  on  the 
wrong  path;  he  can  go  no  further;  the  road  has 
come  to  an  end,  his  strength  fails  him ;  look  where 
he  may,  he  sees  no  help,  and  he  is  in  despair.  God 
allows  him  to  call  in  vain,  to  humble  and  try  him, 
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in  order  that  he  may  realise  his  own  helplessness. 
Should  he  for  this  reason  cease  to  trust  in  Him 
Who  alone  can  and  will  help  him?  The  faint 
hearted  have  too  little  true  courage,  too  little 
humility.  He  who  is  truly  humble  can  never  be 
come  so  despondent.  He  never  trusts  in  himself, 
but  all  the  more  in  God. 

St.  Philip  Neri  once  hurried  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,  apparently  inconsolable  and  crying  out: 
«I  am  in  despair,  I  am  in  despair. »  An  acquaintance 
who  knew  him  well  asked  him  reproachfully  how 
he  could  say  such  a  thing?  He,  however,  replied 
with  a  smile:  «I  despair  of  myself,  but  I  trust  in 
God.» 

What  does  the  Apostle  say?  «In  all  things  we 
suffer  tribulation,  but  are  not  distressed :  we  are 
straitened,  but  are  not  destitute:  we  suffer  per 
secution,  but  are  not  forsaken:  we  are  cast  down, 
but  we  perish  not. » *  God  forsakes  no  one  -  -  not 
one  who  puts  his  trust  in  Him. 

To  remain  consciously  in  a  state  of  faint 
heartedness,  or  to  surrender  oneself  weakly  to  this 
condition  would  be  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  sinful. 
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It  would  be  foolish  and  unreasonable,  because 
equivalent  to  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  our  eternal 
happiness  and  salvation  and  an  unauthorised  sur 
render  of  our  ultimate  destiny.  It  would  be  sinful, 
because  by  such  pusillanimity  we  sin  against  hope, 
for  we  try  to  make  out  God  to  be  a  liar  —  God, 
Who  has  promised  His  merciful  aid  to  all  who  ask 
Him  for  it;  sinful,  because  in  our  impatience  we 
as  it  were  threaten  God,  and  would  dictate  to  Him 
when  He  should  exert  His  power. 

We  must  not  however  forget  that  the  faint 
heartedness  of  the  soul  often,  indeed  generally, 
arises  from  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  body. 
The  relaxed  state  of  our  nerves  and  sinews  reduces 
the  elasticity  of  the  soul.  Let  us  therefore  judge 
the  faint-hearted  with  gentleness  and  sympathy, 
helping  them  by  prayer  and  by  all  the  spiritual 
aids  at  our  command,  which  the  Holy  Church 
offers  us  in  the  Sacraments  and  sacramental  rites. 

Souls  such  as  these  must  not  cease  praying; 
even  when  they  seem  to  lack  the  power  and  ca 
pability  to  raise  themselves  by  prayer,  they  must 
never  lose  their  trust  in  the  fatherly  goodness  of 
God.  At  the  same  time  they  should  say  humbly: 
« Through  my  many  faults  and  sins  and  through 
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my  abuse  of  God's  patience,  I  deserve  to  feel  so 
depressed,  so  dry  and  inconsolable.  It  is  my  own 
fault  that  my  prayers  are  so  void  and  ineffectual. » 
The  humble-minded  man  will  pray  only  the 
more  and  never  cease  to  ask  admittance  at  the 
door  of  faith,  and  will  continue  to  beseech  and 
hope,  so  that  God,  though  He  may  not  open  the 
door  from  pity,  will  at  last  do  so  because  of  his 
importunity;  He  cannot  leave  such  faith  unrewarded. 
Where,  however,  there  is  no  humility,  there  is  also 
no  trust  in  God,  no  courage  born  of  God,  and  the 
result  is  despair.  Thus,  with  this  weakness,  the 
best,  indeed  the  only  remedy  is  to  become  truly 
humble  and  thus  regain  confidence.  God  Himself 
points  humility  out  to  us,  in  that  he  shows  us  how 
impossible  it  is  for  us  to  raise  ourselves  by  our 
own  strength  out  of  our  pitiable  state  of  de 
pression. 

We  must  therefore  cleave  to  God,  as  a  drowning 
man  clings  to  a  plank.  He  must  and  will  grant 
our  prayers.  Nothing  is  more  foolish  and  impious 
than  to  say  that  God  wishes  our  destruction.  To 
St.  Rose  of  Lima,  who  was  troubled  by  terrible 
doubts  with  regard  to  her  predestination,  and 
who  suffered  from  deep  despondency,  our  Lord 
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said:  «My  child,  I  condemn  no  man,  unless  because 
he  wills  it  himself;  therefore  be  of  good  courage.* 
However  wildly  the  storm  may  rage  and  roar 
outside,  though  hail  and  torrents  of  rain  beat  down 
on  us,  the  glorious  light  of  the  sun  is  still  behind 
the  dark  thunder-clouds,  and  will  break  through 
them  with  all  its  radiance  in  the  hour  that  God 
has  ordained. 


FALSE   SHAME. 

THE  sun  has  set  behind  the  nebulous  mass  of 
clouds  on  the  horizon;  deep  violet  shadows 
rise  from  the  valley  and  stretch  over  the  moun 
tains.  Suddenly,  like  a  revelation,  the  chain  of 
Alpine  heights,  which  shows  up  so  sharply  against 
the  evening  sky,  is  flooded  with  a  rosy  light,  glori 
fying  them  in  shining  splendour. 

In  the  same  way  the  delicate  blush  of  modesty 
passes  over  the  human  countenance.  It  is,  as 
Montesquieu  says,  «the  greatest  charm  of  beauty, » 
to  whose  cold  features  it  gives  colour,  quality  and 
life;  through  its  agency  the  soul  speaks,  revealing 
its  modest  shyness,  that  shrinks  from  all  rough, 
strange  or  impure  contact. 
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Shame  then  is  an  emotion  of  the  soul,  which 
retreats  in  timidity  and  confusion,  when  painfully 
agitated  by  an  actual  disgrace  or  a  dreaded  ex 
posure.  According  to  whether  this  emotion  is 
justifiable  or  not,  according  to  whether  shame  has 
its  origin  in  a  virtuous  or  a  sinful  source,  it  will 
prove  genuine,  lofty  and  right,  or  false  and  wrong. 

True  shame  or  modesty  is  an  emotion  of  the 
most  tender  purity,  a  gift  of  God  whereby  to  guard 
our  chastity,  the  guardian  of  our  morals  and  de 
corum,  a  signal  of  our  menaced  conscience,  which, 
like  the  finely  pinnated  leaves  of  the  sensitive-plant, 
closes  and  contracts  at  the  approach  of  danger. 

The  other  kind,  false  shame,  also  fears  and 
laments  disgrace,  but  only  that  of  our  own  vain 
honour.  False  shame  fears  having  its  weaknesses 
found  out  or  exposed  to  men,  dreads  lest  its  own 
faults  should  be  recognised,  or  lest  it  should  be  over 
come  and  humiliated.  It  is  therefore  the  offspring 
of  vanity.  Both  kinds  of  shame  are  so  much  alike 
in  appearance,  that  they  can  easily  be  mistaken 
for  each  other,  except  by  one  who  has  studied 
human  nature.  And  yet  their  raison  d'etre  and 
value  differ  vastly:  the  one  expresses  the  fear  of 
God,  the  other  the  fear  of  man. 
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There  is  moreover  a  natural  shame,  which  arises 
from  the  soul's  proper  instinct  of  self-respect,  which 
is  not  only  excusable  but  justifiable. 

In  its  inner  life  the  soul  is  so  delicate,  that  if 
touched  by  a  rough  hand,  or  if  its  secret  thoughts 
and  feelings  be  suddenly  made  public,  examined, 
ridiculed  or  criticised,  it  will  involuntarily  take 
fright,  and  the  quick  beating  of  the  heart  drives 
the  blood  to  the  face.  In  such  a  case  we  cannot 
speak  of  vanity  or  the  fear  of  man.  This  in 
voluntary  emotion  should  be  restrained  by  quiet 
reflection. 

The  young  are  especially  subject  to  the  shame 
caused  by  shyness.  The  little  people  even  feel 
timid  if  they  see  strange  faces.  Here  it  is  an  ex 
pression  of  modesty,  a  proof  of  untainted  child 
hood,  which  can  only  be  called  childish  in  more 
mature  years,  when  it  should  be  controlled  by  good 
sense  and  knowledge.  Woe  to  children  who  know 
nothing  of  it !  This  pleasing,  natural  shyness  is  lost 
all  too  soon,  and  often  makes  way  for  a  boldness 
that  fears  no  one,  and  that  drives  away  not  only 
childlike  modesty,  but  all  genuine  shame.  A  tame 
roe-buck  that  has  lost  its  fear  of  man  may  become 
savage,  and  then  attacks  everyone  without  fear. 
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Montesquieu  says:  cThe  shame  of  modesty  is  be 
coming  to  everyone;  one  should  subdue  it,  but  never 
lose  it.»  We  should  therefore  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  dominated  or  paralysed  by  this  kind  of  shame, 
but  stand  unflinchingly  before  every  man;  at  the 
same  time  we  should  never  quite  throw  it  off. 

People  respect  and  value  unaffected,  natural 
modesty  in  others,  which  is  the  companion  of 
justice  and  a  proof  of  respect.  « Insolent »  is  the 
epithet  applied  to  a  man  who  has  torn  down  this 
barrier.  We  stigmatize  as  « shameless »  the  act  of 
the  man  who,  from  egoistical  motives,  tramples 
under  foot  the  rights  of  others,  while  the  man 
who,  with  a  dead  conscience  and  without  regard 
to  God  or  man,  boasts  of  his  own  disgrace,  is  said 
to  be  «lost  to  all  sense  of  shame. » 

Conscience  has  also  a  shame  of  its  own.  It  is 
a  premonition  of  an  evil  deed;  it  betrays,  as  it 
were,  by  a  vivid  light,  the  beginning  of  bad  thoughts, 
the  proximity  of  the  tempter;  and  when  the  evil 
deed  has  been  done,  with  fiery,  red  colours  it  writes 
the  judgment  of  the  sinner  on  his  cheeks.  Such 
shame  is  of  God,  it  is  good  and  genuine. 

False  and  wrong  is  the  shame  which  holds  us 
back  from  what  is  good,  which  causes  us,  from 
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fear  of  blame  or  ridicule,  to  refrain  from  a  good 
work,  or  leads  us  to  do  wrong.  And  this  kind  is, 
unfortunately,  only  too  common. 

How  powerful  this  kind  of  shame  —  human 
respect  —  is,  ever  looking  askance,  we  can  see 
and  experience  every  day  in  public  and  private 
intercourse.  We  are  ashamed  of  saying  or  doing 
anything  that  may  surprise  others  or  cause  offence. 
We  fear  man  more  than  God,  and  would  rather 
act  contrary  to  His  commandments  than  infringe 
any  human  customs;  we  submit  slavishly  to  the 
reigning  fashion;  but  we  do  not  dare  openly  to 
profess  our  religion,  or  to  live  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Holy  Church. 

Who  can  say  that  he  is  entirely  free  from  the 
faults  and  sins  of  omission  caused  by  false  shame, 
even  if  it  were  only  that  we  shorten  our  prayers, 
or  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross  more  hurriedly  or 
secretly!  And  yet  our  Lord  said:  «He  that  shall 
be  ashamed  of  Me  and  of  My  words,  of  him  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  be  ashamed,  when  He  shall  come 
in  His  majesty,  and  that  of  His  Father,  and  of  the 
holy  angels. »  1 


1  Luke  ix.  26. 
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Often  a  satirical  look,  a  joke,  or  only  an  ex 
pectant  silence  is  enough  to  intimidate  us.  We 
would  be  good  Christians,  faithful  children  of  the 
Church;  and  yet  we  do  not  want  it  to  interfere 
with  worldly  esteem  and  the  good  opinion  of  men. 
In  this  respect  Catholics  are  often  put  to  shame  by 
Turks  and  Jews,  who  fearlessly  follow  the  precepts 
of  their  creed.  Let  us  at  such  times  remember  the 
earnest,  even  terrible  words  of  our  Saviour:  «Of 
him  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  ashamed. »  Will  he 
say  to  us  one  day:  «I  know  you  not?))1 

False  shame,  then,  is  a  constant  and  great  danger 
in  that  it  prevents  us  from  professing  our  faith, 
and  is  a  means  by  which  it  may  be  weakened  and 
at  last  lost  altogether.  It  makes  us  guilty  of  not 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  charity,  of  not  giving  alms, 
of  not  saying  a  kind  word,  of  not  greeting  people 
of  lowly  position  and  associating  with  them  ikndly. 
It  silences  the  tongue,  when  it  was  about  to  rebuke 
justly,  to  give  good  advice,  or  to  speak  holy  words. 
If  superiors,  parents,  masters  and  heads  of  house 
holds  refrain,  through  a  feeling  of  false  shame, 
from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  office,  they  commit 


1  Matt.  xxv.   12. 
v,  Oer,  Our  Failings. 
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a  very  serious  fault ;  but  each  one  of  us  must  put 
away  the  fear  of  man,  when  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  our  fellow-creatures  demands  it. 

Real  shame  must  be  stronger  than  that  which 
is  false,  that  is,  the  fear  of  God  must  be  more 
powerful  than  the  fear  of  man,  and  must  be  strong 
enough  to  extinguish  the  latter.  Tender  as  the 
feeling  of  true  shame  is  (for  its  instinct  is  to  retreat 
into  itself),  yet  it  has  nevertheless  great  strength, 
because  it  is  an  emotion  caused  by  the  fear  and 
love  of  God.  It  corresponds  to  the  disgust  caused 
by  loathsome  vice,  and  is  therefore  strong  enough 
to  conquer  false  shame. 

Picture  to  yourselves  St.  Agnes  before  the  tribunal : 
the  delicate  child  before  the  heathen  judges,  sur 
rounded  by  the  rough,  gaping  crowd.  What  a  virginal 
shame  covered  her  face  with  blushes,  and  yet  with 
what  heroic  freedom  she  upheld  her  Christian  faith. 

Preserve  the  blush  of  humility,  the  modesty  of  merit, 
the  delicacy  of  chaste  reserve ;  but  conquer  the  fear 
of  man  and  the  paralysing  cowardice  of  false  shame. 


III. 

cBear  ye   one   another's   burdens;    and    so 
you  shall  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ. » 

Gal.  vi.  2. 
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IHINK  of  the  thousands  of  blossoms  upon  a 
cherry-tree  in  its  spring  beauty,  yet  no  two 
of  them  are  exactly  alike.  Look  at  the  gnats 
dancing  in  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  or  the 
ants  busily  crawling  along  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest;  and  see  how  each  insect  is  different  from 
all  the  rest! 

As  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  so  is  it 
with  human  beings. 

Could  we  assemble  on  a  vast  plain  all  the 
myriads  of  human  beings  who,  since  Adam  and 
Eve,  have  lived  and  loved,  suffered  and  striven  on 
this  planet,  each  would  be  found  to  differ  from 
the  others  in  physiognomy,  in  manners,  and  in  his 
way  of  moving,  speaking  and  thinking.  And  as 
the  exterior  of  each  varied,  so  also  would  their 
views,  wishes  and  inclinations. 

The  human  soul  is  so  multiform,  has  so  many 
shades  of  difference;  with  regard  to  its  peculiar 
nature  and  aims,  it  is  even  more  varied  than  the 
body  which  veils  it  and  which  it  animates. 
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This  special  character  is  called  individuality;  it 
includes  the  powers  of  mind,  views,  aspirations 
peculiar  to  each  individual,  and  which  are  so  in 
finitely  diverse  in  different  people.  Is  it  the  in 
exhaustible  creative  genius  of  the  Creator,  which 
is  here  made  manifest?  Or  is  this  variety  due  to 
differences  of  race,  with  their  various  interminglings, 
or  to  diversity  in  the  way  of  living  and  circum 
stances  in  which  we  grow  up  and  develop?  Perhaps 
both  —  but  with  this  limitation,  that  we  never  entirely 
co-operate  with  God's  wisest  gifts,  never  attain  the 
standard  that  His  goodness  has  shown  us  as  possible. 

Education,  habits,  and  especially  the  powerful 
influence  of  religion,  mould  and  modify  the  rough 
edges  of  individuality,  but  it  still  remains  what  it 
is  at  the  core.  If  no  bodily  eye  is  exactly  like 
another,  how  much  less  does  one  spiritual  eye  see 
the  same  as  its  neighbour! 

What  do  we  mean  by  this?  That  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  justifiable  idiosyncrasy  and  justifiable 
peculiarity  in  regard  to  requirements  and  wishes. 
What  one  person  finds  difficult,  another  finds  easy ; 
what  vexes  one,  pleases  another.  Just  as  taste, 
smell  and  hearing  vary  in  different  individuals,  so 
also  do  their  opinions  and  volitions. 
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Hence  arise  differences  of  opinion  and  contra 
diction.  Is  contradiction  justifiable?  Conflicts  or 
opinion  with  regard  to  knowledge  and  conception, 
conflicts  of  taste  and  feelings,  have,  at  least,  a 
natural  foundation.  Contradicting,  that  is  to  say 
the  expression  of  a  contrary  opinion,  may,  accord 
ing  to  circumstances,  be  either  justifiable  or  un 
justifiable,  seasonable  or  unseasonable,  superfluous 
and  injurious,  or  useful  and  necessary.  But  we  wish 
to  speak  here  of  another  matter:  namely,  of  the 
spirit  of  contradiction. 

When  contradictoriness  arises  in  our  hearts  in 
such  a  forcible  and  violent  manner  that  we  are 
not  able  to  control  our  irritable  feelings,  but  on 
the  contrary  give  vent  to  them  with  every  word 
and  on  every  occasion;  when  we  find,  in  every 
observation  made  by  others,  a  personal  remark  or 
a  sarcasm,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  replying  in 
the  same  strain,  even  more  tellingly;  when  these 
repartees  become  almost  unconsciously  so  sarcastic 
and  biting,  that  they  cannot  help  giving  offence; 
then  we  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  contradictori 
ness.  No  one  can  affirm  that  this  is  a  good  spirit. 
Its  affinity  to  the  spirit,  which  « always  denies, »  is 
unmistakable. 
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But  the  spirit  of  contradiction  is  firmly  rooted 
in  man.  It  is  a  shoot  of  the  forbidden  tree  which 
led  to  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  and  which, 
passing  on  from  one  generation  to  another,  con 
stantly  produces  new  growths  of  evil.  Adam  and 
Eve  contradicted  God  and  disobeyed  His  com 
mandments;  and  now  this  hereditary  weakness  of 
contradiction,  which,  with  many  people,  is  a  do 
minating  habit,  abides  permanently  with  us.  It  is 
already  to  be  found  in  children  of  tender  years; 
as  yet  they  are  not  able  to  express  what  enrages 
them,  but  their  distorted  little  faces  and  intolerable 
screams  are  unmistakable  signs  of  contradictoriness. 
«Shut  the  door,  Oscar, »  the  mother  calls  out,  and 
the  little  fellow,  who  is  still  angry  at  having  had 
his  ears  boxed,  opens  it  wide.  « Leave  that  alone, 
Bertha, »  but  now  the  mother's  scissors  are  coveted 
all  the  more ;  forbidden  fruit  is  always  the  sweetest. 

With  proper  training,  this  more  or  less  strong 
tendency  to  contradict  can  be  modified;  decorum 
and  the  usages  of  polite  society  will  do  much  to 
minimise  it,  and  religion  above  all  will  have  a 
powerful  and  softening  influence  on  an  irritable 
spirit.  But  if  unusual  or  unexpected  situations 
arise,  if  the  nerves  be  morbidly  excited  and  the 
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most  sensitive  side  of  our  egoism  be  touched,  then 
all  these  barriers  crumble  away  and  the  undisciplined 
spirit  of  contradiction  is  again  in  revolt. 

What  a  favourite  word  «no»  is!  Our  children 
learn  it  more  quickly  than  any  other;  it  is  much 
easier  to  them  than  the  good-natured  affirmative 
«yes.»  Every  variety  of  it  may  be  heard.  It  agrees 
so  well  with  the  fashion  of  the  world,  which  fosters 
and  delights  in  contradiction.  The  world  loves 
contradiction  and  cultivates  it,  because  it  is  so 
suitable  to  its  own  tone.  It  considers  it  dull  and 
hateful  to  be  for  ever  agreeing  with  everybody. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  right,  for  when  we  carry 
on  a  conversation  it  is  much  more  interesting  to 
hear  varying  opinions.  In  intellectual  intercourse 
there  is  nothing  so  wearisome  as  dull  acquiescence, 
which  is  as  monotonous  as  the  nodding  of  a 
Chinese  idol. 

There  can  even  be  a  certain  charm  and  loveable- 
ness  in  conflicting  opinions.  But  these  do  not 
come  under  our  ban;  they  are  not  a  manifestation 
of  the  real  spirit  of  contradiction.  Everyone  who 
suffers  from  this  fault,  whether  in  himself  or  from 
others,  will  understand  what  we  mean,  and  what 
spirit  we  condemn. 
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How  ought  we  to  act,  if  we  suffer  from  this 
fault  ourselves?  What  should  we  do,  when  we  suffer 
from  it  in  others? 

The  spirit  of  contradiction,  which  is  one  of  our 
failings,  is  a  morbid  defect.  In  order  to  heal  it, 
we  must  be  certain  that  the  diagnosis  is  right, 
that  we  are  really  suffering  from  irritable  contra- 
dictoriness.  That  depends  on  whether  we  are 
specially  prone  to  be  contradictory,  without  any 
real  cause,  towards  certain  people,  or  perhaps 
even  to  those  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  treat  with 
respect;  whether  on  every  occasion  we  are  ready 
with  a  different  opinion,  which  we  defend  indis 
criminately,  or  whether  we  only  become  irritable 
when  certain  subjects  and  questions  are  under 
discussion. 

From  an  investigation  of  the  symptoms  we  shall 
come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  evil : 
namely,  whether  it  is  due  to  a  morbid  depression, 
a  serious  spiritual  malady,  nervous  irritability  and 
peevishness,  or  only  to  the  simple  arrogance  of  a 
puffed-up  spirit.  We  must  take  especial  notice  of  the 
tone:  «c'est  le  ton  qui  fait  la  musique.»  According 
to  these  symptoms,  the  remedy  should  be  more 
or  less  carefully  chosen  and  energetically  applied. 
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Should  it  not  be  merely  a  passing  fit  of  morbid 
depression,  the  struggle  with  our  quarrelsome  spirit 
of  contradiction  will  be  a  very  hard  one. 

Hasty,  violent  contradiction  is  inimical  to  gentle 
ness  of  spirit.  Gentleness  is  the  sister  of  humility, 
and  the  contradictory  possess  neither. 

In  the  measure  in  which  our  humility  increases 
and  our  victory  over  self  becomes  more  perfect, 
the  spirit  of  contradiction  in  us  will  decrease. 

It  may  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  pa 
tience  to  subdue  single  impulses  of  this  fault,  but 
every  victory  will  strengthen  the  good  spirit  that 
is  in  us. 

And  how  should  we  act  with  regard  to  those 
people  who  enjoy  contradicting,  and  whose  lives 
by  fate,  or  rather  by  the  wise  providence  of  God, 
are  bound  up  with  ours?  If  the  spirit  of  contra 
diction  undoubtedly  arises  from  morbid  weakness 
we  must  treat  it  as  such.  Sick  people  need,  above 
everything,  tender  treatment  and  consideration. 
Whether  we  should  try  to  cure  them  depends  on 
our  relationship  to  them;  namely,  on  whether  it  is 
our  duty  to  train  them,  or  whether  they  are  in  a 
position  in  which  we  are  bound  to  treat  them  with 
respect.  Everything  that  love  and  tactfulness  prompt 
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us  to  do  will  be  right;  let  us,  above  all,  seek  to 
profit  by  our  intercourse  with  them  as  God  intends 
us  to  do,  namely  by  strengthening  our  own  gentle 
ness,  in  the  existence  of  which  we  perhaps  trust 
too  much. 

Contradiction  provokes  the  spirit  of  contradiction  ; 
when  two  hard-headed  people  meet,  sparks  are 
liable  to  fly. 

There  is  a  certain  equanimity  of  the  soul  that 
arises  from  inward  peace,  a  benign  radiance  which 
surrounds  the  exterior  man,  and  gives  him  more 
spiritual  superiority  over  others  than  any  kind  of 
contradiction  would  do.  Ought  not  the  genuine 
Christian  views  and  opinions  of  individuals,  who 
respect  and  love  each  other,  to  coincide  at  any 
rate  in  the  important  questions  of  life? 

In  heaven  we  shall  all  be  one  heart  and  one 
soul;  there  we  shall  know  no  dissension! 


BAD    TEMPER. 

IF  the  head   of  an    office  be   in  such   a  frame  of 
mind   that  all  his  officials  carefully  keep  out  of 
his  way,  or  if  the  mistress  of  the  house  mercilessly 
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finds  fault  with  everything  and  everyone,  whatever 
the  domestics  may  do,  we  justly  say  that  he  or 
she  is  in  a  bad  temper.  Indeed,  this  irritable  frame 
of  mind  can  go  to  such  lengths  that  solitary  people, 
for  want  of  other  objects,  will  get  enraged  at  the 
very  flies  on  the  walls  and  would  like  to  hurl  the 
ink-pot  at  them.  Such  individuals  are  decidedly 
irritable. 

What  is  bad  temper?  Certainly  one  ot  our  failings, 
and  a  most  tormenting  one! 

He  is  bad-tempered  who  allows  himself  to  be 
made  so,  who  is  easily  overcome  by  vexation. 

Vexation  is  a  sensation  of  depression  and  morti 
fication,  caused  by  some  unpleasant  occurrence,  or 
by  some  word  or  impression.  It  seizes  us  if  any 
thing  happens  contrary  to  our  wishes  and  our 
nature,  or  if  our  plans  are  upset,  if  difficulties  arise 
with  regard  to  our  desires  and  intentions;  or  it 
may  be  a  question  of  real,  serious  losses,  that 
cause  us  mental  distress.  Such  feelings  can  gene 
rally  be  easily  understood,  indeed  are  often  justified, 
though  it  would  be  a  greater  sign  of  perfection 
if  we  did  not  allow  them  to  arise  in  us.  To  bear 
vexation  with  self-command  and  equanimity  is  an 
act  of  virtue. 
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If,  however,  we  are  easily  vexed,  that  is,  if  our 
mental  condition  is  so  irritable  that  we,  with  or 
without  reason,  are  annoyed  by  the  doings  and 
conduct  of  others,  by  the  dispensations  and  or 
dinances  of  Providence,  by  unfulfilled  hopes  and 
lack  of  comforts  —  if,  in  short,  we  are  vexed  at 
everything  and  show  it  —  then  we  deserve  the 
epithet  «bad-tempered.»  Bad  temper,  therefore,  is 
an  irritable  frame  of  mind  that  makes  us  unfit  for 
intercourse  with  others,  that  is  unpleasant  or  pain 
ful  to  those  around  us,  and  above  all  most  painful 
to  ourselves. 

We  shall  all  agree  that  bad  temper  is  an  im 
perfection.  But  let  us,  before  we  decide  as  to  the 
gravity  of  the  fault  or  inquire  into  its  origin  and 
the  means  of  alleviating  it,  first  consider  for  a 
moment  its  outward  expression  and  effects.  We 
shall  soon  have  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  by  no 
means  harmless,  but  a  defect  that  is  often  to  be 
found  in  social  life,  for  the  healing  of  which  those 
who  either  actively  or  passively  suffer  from  it 
would  be  deeply  thankful. 

Ill-temper  shows  itself  in  three  different  degrees : 
it  may  be  silent,  may  find  vent  in  words,  or  may 
even  resort  to  physical  violence.  According  to  the 
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relationship  of  the  irritable  person  to  his  entourage, 
his  bad  temper  will  be  directed  against  his  inferiors, 
his  equals  or  his  superiors,  and  therefore  will  vary 
in  form,  importance  and  consequences.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  who  we  are, 
and  against  whom  our  b^d  temper  is  directed. 

The  head  of  a  family  or  an  office  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  do  himself  violence  in  order  to  restrain  or 
suppress  it,  in  which  case  he  alone  would  bear  the 
consequences.  If  he  is  silent,  it  is  merely  the  lull 
before  the  tempest,  and  his  subordinates,  who  have 
anxiously  watched  the  barometer  of  his  temper 
fall  from  fair  weather  to  storm,  must,  if  they  do 
not  find  shelter  in  good  time,  experience  its  out 
break.  The  merest  trifle  is  enough  to  make  it  burst 
forth.  lupiter  tonans,  the  god  of  thunder,  then 
rules  everything.  Words  fall,  that  are  domineering, 
harsh  and  mortifying.  Reprimands,  orders  and  pu 
nishments,  which  in  cool  blood  would  not  have 
been  thought  of,  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  more  firmly  authority  is  established,  namely 
the  higher  the  position  anyone  holds,  the  greater 
is  the  danger  that  his  ill-humour  may  exceed  the 
limits  of  discretion,  and  the  greater  is  his  respon 
sibility.  The  consequences  are  often  incalculable. 
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To  say  the  least  of  it,  authority  is  materially 
damaged  by  such  capricious  out-breaks.  Should 
they  occur  often,  respect  and  love  will  disappear. 
Children  who  have  had  to  suffer  from  this  fault 
in  their  parents  retain  traces  of  it  in  their  hearts 
all  their  lives.  Uncontrolled  temper  leads  to  an 
abuse  of  authority  and  power. 

With  equals,  such  as  brothers  and  sisters,  col 
leagues  and  comrades,  « refusing  to  speak »  is  also  a 
sign  of  ill-humour.  Should  the  latter  be  expressed  in 
words,  they  are  sure  to  be  hard,  bitter,  even  mali 
cious,  according  to  character  and  circumstances; 
for  there  is  no  strong  motive  for  self-restraint.  If 
the  remarks  on  both  sides  are  equally  bitter,  a 
quarrel  is  unavoidable;  the  result,  to  begin  with, 
is  uncharitableness,  later  comes  sulkiness,  and 
finally  an  open  rupture. 

But  subordinates  also,  whose  duty  it  is  by  reason 
of  their  position  to  be  respectful  and  obey,  are  at 
times  subject  to  bad  temper;  indeed,  their  fret- 
fulness  is  really  a  cross  for  their  superiors.  With 
naughty  children  one  knows  what  to  do;  but  old 
servants  and  lower  officials,  when  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  are  much  more  difficult  to  manage.  Silent 
ill-humour  is  the  form  it  generally  takes.  They 
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do  not  dare  to  voice  their  feelings,  and  the  result 
is  a  state  of  inward  resentfulness  and  grumbling. 
St.  Benedict,  who  is  a  protector  of  authority  and 
a  judge  of  human  failings,  insists  in  his  Holy 
Rule,  in  which  he  lays  down  regulations  for  a 
religious,  well-ordered  family  life,  that  above  all 
and  at  any  price,  no  grumbling  be  tolerated 
among  inferiors.  I  say  at  any  price;  for  he  ad 
vises  the  Superior  rather  to  relax  the  severity  of 
discipline  and  show  consideration  with  regard  to 
imperfections  than  to  allow  any  grumbling  to  arise, 
which  he  insists  should  be  entirely  banished  from 
the  cloister.  He  must  therefore  have  looked  upon 
it  as  being  particularly  harmful.  It  estranges  our 
hearts  and,  like  rust,  disintegrates  confidence  and 
respect.  Inwardly  we  judge  more  sharply,  speak 
more  hardly  and  think  more  spitefully  than  we 
would  care  to  have  known.  The  end  is  that  our 
discontent  is  directed  against  the  highest  of  all 
authorities,  in  the  person  of  His  representative. 
When  the  people  grumbled  against  Moses,  we 
read,  «Your  murmuring  is  not  against  us,  but 
against  the  Lord.*1  «Keep  yourselves  therefore 
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from  murmuring,  which  profiteth  nothing,*  says 
Solomon  in  the  book  of  Wisdom,  «and  refrain 
your  tongue  from  detraction ;  for  an  obscure  speech 
shall  not  go  for  nought. » 1 

Often,  too,  the  ill-humour  of  inferiors  does  not 
stop  at  morose  faces,  but  goes  on  to  short,  ill- 
tempered  answers,  and  the  work  in  hand  is  done 
badly  and  carelessly  on  purpose. 

We  have  really  painted  bad  temper  in  rather 
black  colours.  But  in  spite  of  this,  we  do  not 
wish  to  judge  it  too  severely.  Peevishness  is  a 
morbid  state,  the  consequence  of  a  discontented 
mind,  from  which  the  patient  suffers  most.  We 
should  pity  him,  even  if  he  causes  us  to  suffer 
ourselves;  for  that  is  just  his  fault,  that  he  not 
only  suffers  himself,  but  causes  suffering  to  others. 

Who  can  judge  of  the  responsibility  of  the  in 
dividual?  Who  can  assert  that  it  is  possible  for 
anyone  to  restrain  these  irritable  impulses,  which 
are  the  result  of  a  morbid  state  of  mind?  The 
human  body  is  indeed  a  delicate  structure,  but 
still  more  sensitive  is  the  soul  —  and  in  such  a 
case  both  are,  as  a  rule,  involved. 
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Bad  temper  is  an  illness.  A  bad-tempered  man 
suffers  either  in  body  or  in  soul,  generally  in 
both,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  his  illness  that 
he  cannot  restrain  himself.  It  is  true  he  causes 
others  to  suffer,  but  often  he  does  not  know  it. 
Let  us  then  treat  him  as  an  invalid,  as  a  sick 
man,  who  needs  a  great  deal  of  patience  and 
forbearance. 

Three  remedies  may  be  recommended :  anger 
may  be  dissipated,  turned  aside,  or  restrained. 

Ill-humour  is  an  inflammatory  malady;  it  en 
genders  poisonous  matter  which  embitters  the 
spirit.  This  we  must  therefore  endeavour  to  get 
rid  of  by  seeking  for  the  origin  of  the  illness; 
we  must  try  either  to  heal  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
mitigate  this  sickness  of  the  body,  or  to  remove 
what  dejects  the  soul.  Should  this  not  be  feasible, 
let  us  at  any  rate  try  to  divert  the  heated  blood 
from  the  head.  The  irritable  person's  mind  should 
be  distracted  from  the  things  that  annoy  him,  he 
should  have  occupation,  we  should  cheer  him, 
without  letting  him  guess  our  purpose;  violent 
outbreaks  we  may  stop  through  tactfulness  and 
conciliatory  methods  —  in  short,  we  should  treat 
the  patient  with  love  and  patience. 

7* 
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And  should  these  methods  not  prove  successful, 
we  should  at  least  try  to  mitigate  the  malady. 
Often  a  sensible  remark,  a  mild  suggestion  or  a 
quiet  word  of  apology,  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
will  prove  the  right  thing.  We  remove  the  cause 
of  the  vexation,  and,  should  it  be  necessary,  go 
away  ourselves,  thus  leaving  the  unfortunate  man 
time  to  recover  himself. 

The  reader  may  say:  «That  is  all  very  well  and 
good,  but  saints  would  be  necessary  to  do  the  work, 
and  is  the  erring  patient  to  do  nothing  in  the  matter ?» 

Certainly,  and  for  him  we  have  also  three  re 
medies:  these  are  patience,  patience  and  yet  again 
patience.  He  must  have  patience  with  the  illness, 
be  it  bodily  or  spiritual,  that  has  been  sent  him; 
must  bear  it  submissively  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  bear  it 
alone  and  to  do  what  he  can  to  improve.  «Take 
all  that  shall  be  brought  upon  thee;  and  in  thy 
sorrow  endure,  and  in  thy  humiliation  keep  pa 
tience.  » * 

He  must  have  patience  with  his  surroundings, 
must  always  make  fresh  resolutions  to  overlook  the 
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little  faults  and  weaknesses  which  irritate  him,  and 
try  to  understand  that  the  causes  are  chiefly  to  be 
sought  in  his  own  morbid  view  of  things. 

Lastly,  he  must  have  patience  with  his  own 
irritability,  and  however  this  fault  may  try  him 
and  however  he  may  have  to  repent  his  out-breaks, 
he  must  never  lose  courage.  He  can  always  pray 
for  patience,  and  in  time  he  will  improve.  «And 
patience  hath  a  perfect  work;  that  you  may  be 
perfect  and  entire,  failing  in  nothing.*1  It  is  one 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  cannot  be  won 
in  a  day.  We  must  long  for  it  with  eagerness, 
must  beg  for  it  with  perseverance  and  wait  for  it 
with  confident  hope. 

TOUCHINESS. 

BAD  temper  and  touchiness  are  twin  faults,    but 
the  latter  is  a  far  worse  defect. 
Bad   temper  has  something  honest  about  it  and 
naturally  rough,  which  can  be  excused  or  at  least 
understood.     Touchiness  is  certainly  more  refined, 
but  it  is  petty,  hidden  and  insincere;  it  has  deeper 
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roots,  and  has  not  the  excuse  of  being  the  result 
of  bodily  weakness  or  mental  depression. 

Bad  temper  is  undoubtedly  a  weakness,  even  a 
great  and  faulty  one,  but  only  a  weakness  of 
morbid  nature,  whilst  touchiness  can  only  be 
called  a  weakness  in  its  first  stages  and  milder 
forms.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  chronic,  it  is 
a  vice. 

There  is  a  delicate  little  plant,  called  the  sensi 
tive  plant,  of  which  the  finely  pinnated  leaves  close 
timidly  if  a  strange  body  only  comes  near  it.  Can 
we  compare  touchiness  to  it?  It  would  not  be 
quite  correct  to  do  so.  The  little  plant  might 
more  appropriately  be  compared  to  the  delicacy 
of  a  pure  heart ;  there  is  nothing  in  healthy  nature 
analogous  to  human  touchiness. 

Is  our  judgment  too  severe? 

Touchiness  is  a  peculiar  inclination  to  be  easily 
hurt  and  rendered  ill-humoured  by  the  remarks 
or  conduct  of  others.  This  is  excusable  in  cases 
of  nervous  irritability,  but  if  it  shows  itself  often, 
if,  in  a  word,  it  becomes  habitual,  if  it  takes 
ever  deeper  root  and  becomes  more  and  more 
rancorous,  it  is  certainly  a  serious  malady  of  the 
soul. 
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We  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  call  touchiness 
a  vice,  wrongful  in  itself  and  injurious  to  the  one 
who  suffers  from  it. 

Touchiness  is  a  vice.  When  a  scientific  instru 
ment,  intended  for  astronomical  purposes,  is  so 
finely  constructed  that  it  shows  the  slightest  pres 
sure  and  change,  it  is  excellent  and  serves  its 
end;  when  a  microscope  shows  us  the  atoms  of 
dust  on  a  butterfly's  wings,  so  that  they  look  like 
peacock's  feathers,  or  the  trunk  of  an  ant,  so  that 
it  appears  like  that  of  an  elephant,  it  is  worthy  of 
all  praise.  But  a  man  who  watches  the  behaviour 
of  others  with  eager  attention,  who  is  irritated  by 
every  careless  remark,  who  looks  on  every  word 
and  action  as  directed  against  himself,  who  considers 
the  slightest  deviation  from  what  he  imagines  to 
be  his  rights  with  regard  to  respect  and  con 
sideration,  as  an  outrage  against  his  honour,  has 
most  certainly  a  very  faulty  disposition. 

Touchiness  is  in  fact  nothing  but  easily  offen 
ded  pride.  A  touchy  person  expects  certain 
attentions,  which  he  considers  his  due,  and  should 
these  not  be  accorded,  he  feels  himself  injured. 
He  insists  on  his  supposed  rights,  which  he 
understands  just  as  accurately  as  he  overlooks 
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the  rights  of  others;  and  if  he  thinks  that  they 
are  not  entirely  conceded  to  him,  he  is  offended. 
He  jealously  guards  his  honour,  fancies  that  it  is 
threatened  on  every  occasion,  and  is  ever  ready 
to  fight  for  it. 

Touchiness  is  a  fault,  not  to  say  the  source 
of  many  faults ;  for  uncharitableness  and  antipathies, 
jealousy  and  envy  spring  up  from  it  like  ill  weeds 
—  indeed,  it  may  lead  to  calumny,  slander,  hate, 
enmity,  and  through  them  to  still  graver  sins.  It  is 
a  truly  pharisaical  vice,  and  the  Pharisees  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  patterns  of  touchiness.  We 
need  only  remember  how  they  followed  our  Saviour 
with  Argus-like  eyes,  and  how  «they  watched  Him.»  * 
With  jealous  touchiness  they  listened  to  every 
word  He  spoke,  misunderstood  it  in  their  unbelieving 
hearts,  and  twisted  its  meaning  with  their  evil 
tongues;  each  word  struck  them  like  a  dart.  The 
living  word  was  to  them  as  a  poisoned  well;  even 
the  most  holy  miracles  of  merciful  love  seemed  to 
them,  viewed  through  the  dim  spectacles  of  their 
touchiness,  only  like  attacks  upon  their  sophistical 
observance  of  the  law. 
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A  touchy  man  always  imagines  that  he  is  being 
persecuted :  everything  is  directed  and  pitted  against 
him.  And  so  his  irritability  increases.  He  himself 
commits  all  the  faults  that  he  thinks  he  suffers  from 
at  the  hands  of  others,  namely  uncharitableness, 
want  of  consideration,  and  harshness.  He  soon 
loses  his  belief  in  the  virtues  of  others,  and  with  it, 
whatever  virtue  he  had  himself. 

Is  it  possible  or  intelligible  that  religious  people 
can  also  be  very  touchy?  One  can  scarcely  believe 
it,  and  with  really  genuine  piety  it  cannot  be  the 
case.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  rare  for  people  who 
think  a  great  deal  of  their  own  Christianity,  who 
lead  a  religious,  well-ordered  life,  and  who  perhaps 
really  have  the  wish  to  improve,  to  suffer  from  this 
grave  malady.  Perhaps  they  yield  to  it  quite  un 
consciously,  and  in  such  cases  the  responsibility  is 
less  and  the  fault  may  be  more  easily  pardoned; 
but  with  them  want  of  self-knowledge  is  caused 
by  the  absence  of  true  humility.  They  see  the  faults 
of  others  in  the  light  of  their  own  supposed  per 
fection,  and,  as  we  know,  this  is  very  deceptive. 

Touchiness  is  an  injustice,  or  at  any  rate  leads 
to  injustice  against  others.  It  makes  men  mean 
and  petty;  or  rather,  its  very  nature  is  mean. 
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How  could  it  otherwise  exaggerate  the  most  in 
significant  offences  against  polite  usage  as  though 
they  were  crimes?  A  large-minded  and  wide  com 
prehension  of  life  is  not  possible  if  we  remain  only 
on  the  surface  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  deterred 
by  superficial  things  from  diving  into  the  depths 
of  the  hearts  of  men  and  into  the  important 
questions  of  life. 

«She  did  not  call  on  us  first !»  «For  the  last 
fortnight  he  has  not  shown  himself,  something  must 
have  happened !»  «I  noticed  directly  that  she  was 
staring  at  me,»  or  «She  avoids  us.»  —  «He  did 
not  even  look  at  me!»  and  many  more  remarks 
of  this  kind  are  often  to  be  heard.  A  petty  touchi 
ness,  that  is  irritated  by  the  conversation,  clothes, 
greetings  and  behaviour  of  others  and  allows  these 
things  entirely  to  influence  our  judgment,  makes  us 
narrow-minded;  it  bears  grudges,  for  it  can  never 
forget  an  injustice,  and  thus  adds  greater  ones  to  it. 

Touchiness  makes  us  suspicious.  A  man  who 
is  touchy  is  always  on  tenter-hooks;  in  every 
careless  word  he  finds  an  allusion  to  himself;  he 
listens  to  the  inflection  of  the  voice,  weighs  the 
meaning  of  each  word,  observes  people's  looks  and 
bows,  and  thus  worries  himself  as  well  as  others. 
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We  need  not  be  blind,  nor  renounce  what  is 
our  due.  It  is  our  right  to  shield  our  honour  and 
our  good  name,  but  we  need  not  be  for  ever 
imagining  that  they  are  threatened. 

Touchiness  is  therefore  also  unjust,  for  it  sees 
evil  where  no  harm  is  meant;  forgets  nothing,  and 
treasures  in  an  offended  heart  every  imaginary  in 
justice.  It  is  full  of  prejudices,  and  judges  people 
by  the  first  impression  —  often  by  a  preconceived 
one.  Its  judgment  is  harsh  and  spiteful ;  for, 
touchy  as  it  is  about  itself,  it  is  as  little  considerate 
for  others.  Without  compunction  it  inflicts  the 
very  injustice  that  it  imagines  others  have  done 
to  it. 

Touchiness  is  then  a  great  misfortune  for  all 
who  fall  under  its  ban,  and  more  especially  for 
the  touchy  man  himself.  For  it  makes  intercourse 
very  difficult,  indeed  it  renders  any  pleasant,  in 
timate  social  relations  almost  impossible.  «What 
can  we  do  in  order  not  to  offend  this  person  ?» 
« However  careful  I  may  be,  he  is  certain  to  take 
offence  —  either  at  my  appearance,  or  conversation, 
or  my  letters;  he  is  certain  to  feel  hurt  at  some 
thing. »  Therefore  we  avoid  the  touchy  person, 
minimise  our  intercourse,  or  put  an  end  to  it, 
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thinking  that  even  if  this  will  inevitably  cause 
offence,  we  have  at  any  rate  escaped  from  con 
stantly  recurring  annoyance. 

What  an  infliction  it  is  for  a  Superior  to  have 
touchy  subordinates!  He  does  not  know  how  to 
make  a  necessary  remark  to  them  or  pass  a  slight 
censure  without  giving  them  deep  offence.  For  a 
long  time  he  carefully  weighs  his  words,  chooses 
a  suitable  moment,  clothes  the  subject  in  as  harm 
less  a  guise  as  possible,  and  —  even  then  he  will  fail, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  he  sees  only  morose 
faces.  Touchiness  indeed  is  not  only  a  twin-sister 
of  ill-humour,  but  is  very  often  found  in  her  com 
pany,  and  when  the  two  are  united  there  is  no 
more  question  of  peace. 

On  this  account  a  touchy  man  never  hears  what 
it  is  so  necessary  for  him  to  know;  no  one  tells 
him  the  truth,  and  in  order  to  shield  both  oneself 
and  him,  he  is  allowed  to  retain  his  fault.  This  is 
certainly  a  great  misfortune,  the  removal  of  which 
is  prevented  by  his  touchiness. 

Is  there  then  no  cure  for  touchiness?  Certainly 
there  is!  There  are  remedies  for  all  weaknesses, 
faults  and  vices  —  but  we  must  seek  for  them  and 
make  use  of  them. 
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If  touchiness  arises  from  hidden  pride,  then 
humility  is  the  proper  remedy  to  heal  it.  But  this 
is  more  easily  said  than  done.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  aware  that  we  suffer 
from  this  malady,  and  then  not  shrink  from  under 
taking  a  long  and  troublesome  cure.  To  recog 
nise  the  fault  will  not  be  difficult  if  we  have  but 
good  will;  we  need  only  observe  our  neighbours 
more  carefully  and  read,  not  their  faults,  but  on 
the  contrary  our  own,  in  their  looks  and  manner. 

Should  you ,  dear  reader ,  examine  yourself  a 
little,  you  may  perhaps  find  that  you  are  not  quite 
free  from  this  touchiness.  It  may  be  that  you  are 
not  so  easily  and  deeply  offended  as  I  have  been 
obliged  to  describe  in  such  uncompromising  terms  ; 
but  most  of  us  have  something  of  this  failing.  If 
someone  incautiously  puts  his  finger  on  a  weak 
spot,  disturbs  us  in  a  hobby  or  hurts  our  pride 
a  little,  or  if  one  of  our  acquaintances  says  or  does 
something  that  is  in  no  way  his  business,  then  our 
nerves  twinge  painfully  and  we  suffer  more  than 
need  be. 

Do  you  know  what  we  ought  to  do,  you  and  I? 
We  should  recall  the  picture  of  our  Divine  Lord 
and  Saviour,  regard  ourselves  in  the  mirror  of 
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His  humility  and  patience.  Let  us  watch  Him 
with  His  disciples,  taking  their  awkward,  clumsy 
remarks  in  silence,  replying  kindly  to  their  un 
wise  questions,  quietly  overlooking  their  imperfect 
manners. 

Or  better  still,  let  us  observe  Him  in  the  pre 
sence  of  His  enemies.  See  how  He  answers  the 
scornful  glances  and  contemptuous  remarks  of  the 
vain  scribes  with  invariable  serenity;  how  He 
refutes  the  hostile  incriminations  and  arrogant 
speeches  of  the  Pharisees;  there  is  no  feverish  ex 
citement,  no  change  in  the  quiet  inflection  of  His 
sonorous  voice.  One  might  be  inclined  to  think 
that  He  did  not  comprehend  the  insults  offered 
to  His  divine  majesty,  truth  and  wisdom. 

And  if,  after  this,  we  are  ashamed  of  our  touchiness, 
let  us  do  better  in  future. 

PETTINESS. 

HAVE  you   ever  stood   at  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
watching    an    ant    at    work,    and    seen    how, 
heavily    laden,    it    hurries    home    over    sticks    and 
stones?     Now    it    runs    against    a    pebble,     which 
seems  like  a  huge   rock   to   it,    but  it  finds  a  way 
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round.  Then  it  finds  a  little  twig,  the  length  of 
which  it  cannot  measure,  or  it  stands  perplexed  at 
a  puddle.  What  can  it  do  ?  You  know  and  see  how 
small  the  difficulty  is,  and  how  easy  to  surmount. 
But  the  ant  did  not.  It  turned  round  and  found 
another  way  and  you  smiled  at  its  stupidity.  It 
has  only  the  sight,  horizon  and  intelligence  of 
an  ant. 

Possibly  God  looks  down  on  us  poor  miserable 
ants  in  the  same  way,  when  we,  with  our  foolish, 
restricted  intellects,  magnify  the  importance  of  our 
small  interests,  make  difficulties  for  ourselves  which 
do  not  exist,  and  spend  our  time  in  worrying  about 
our  own  and  other  people's  affairs,  thus  forgetting 
the  great  eternal  goal.  And  yet  it  is  easier  for  us 
than  for  the  ants  to  take  the  right  measure  of  things 
and  to  find  the  right  way.  We  need  only  raise  our 
eyes  to  Him  Who  watches  over  us,  and  in  His 
light  the  pettiness  of  our  earthly  cares  will  be  made 
clear  to  us. 

One  ant  has  probably  about  as  much  instinct  as 
another.  In  man  intellectual  gifts  are  allotted  in  very 
varying  proportions,  and  as  one  man  has  a  keener 
intelligence  and  quicker  judgment  than  another,  so 
also  perspicacity  and  broadness  of  comprehension 
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vary;  and  this  may  account  for  the  small,  narrow 
views  that  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  otherwise 
good,  kind  people,  and  which  affect  us  so  un 
pleasantly.  I  once  asked  a  qualified  art-critic  the 
reason  why  a  certain  life-sized  portrait,  painted  by 
an  artist  of  otherwise  no  little  ability,  showed  a  cer 
tain  flatness,  even  dreariness  in  the  execution.  And 
he  explained  to  me  that  almost  every  painter  has 
his  own  particular  technique  for  a  certain  size  and 
proportion,  and  that  in  consequence  his  eye  and 
hand  are  used  only  to  conceive  and  work  in  this 
size.  If  a  painter  of  this  description  —  and  he 
mentioned  a  well-known  artist,  a  painter  of  ex 
quisite  miniatures  —  attempts  a  big  picture  (possibly 
even  a  Madonna),  he  is  not  able,  by  reason  of  his 
technique,  which  only  enables  him  to  paint  on 
smaller  lines,  to  fill  the  canvas  properly. 

Perhaps  this  may  explain  pettiness.  We  are  used 
to  the  narrow  frame  of  small  circumstances,  and  view 
everything  with  our  own  limited  range  of  vision, 
as  it  were  with  short-sighted  eyes.  For  the  wider 
circumstances  of  life,  the  importance  and  greatness 
of  events  outside  our  home  life,  for  men  of  genius 
and  unusual  occurrences  we  have  no  comprehension. 
One  only  judges  by  oneself  and  one's  own  standard. 
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In  the  eyes  of  God  we  are  all  petty;  but  some 
are  more  so  than  others.  Some  show  it  only  at 
certain  times.  It  is  as  though  their  view  of  life,  at 
other  times  untrammelled  and  wide,  becomes  dimmed. 
Possibly  it  is  so,  and  it  may  be  caused  by  ill  health. 
They  are  not  quite  well,  and  are  therefore  fretful 
and  find  nothing  to  their  taste. 

Others  show  it  under  certain  circumstances ;  they 
have  their  peculiarities,  and  with  regard  to  these  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  offend  them.  There  was 
once  a  General,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  a  but 
ton  undone.  It  is  certainly  not  orderly;  but  such 
a  trifle  could  upset  the  whole  parade,  for  he  saw 
nothing  else  except  the  empty  button-hole.  Even 
if  he  was  in  the  middle  of  an  interesting  conver 
sation  with  some  distinguished  man,  and  happened 
to  remark  this  upsetting  defect,  it  would  so  put 
him  out  that  he  would  lose  the  thread  of  his 
discourse.  Was  not  this  a  weakness?  —  We  are 
perhaps  petty  in  certain  positions.  Accustomed  to 
be  paramount  in  our  own  family,  to  fill  some  un 
important  position  or  manage  a  small  estate,  we 
are  suddenly  called  upon  to  undertake  a  responsible 
position  in  the  great  world,  and  our  range  of  vision 
is  not  wide  enough  for  this.  We  bring  the  views 
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and  manners  of  the  small  town,  of  the  provincial 
citizen,  of  the  petty  official  with  us  and  employ  them 
in  the  new  high  position,  where  they  are  not 
suitable. 

There  are,  however,  people  who  always  and 
under  all  circumstances  think  and  act  in  a  petty 
manner.  Here  it  is  not  simply  a  narrow  range  of 
vision  that  limits  their  mental  horizon.  Their  views 
are  strengthened  and  made  inflexible  by  their  tena 
cious  obstinacy.  Everything  must  go  according  to 
their  wooden  ideas ;  they  are  pedants,  they  are  not 
only  short-sighted,  but  —  what  is  far  worse  —  they 
are  small-minded. 

It  may  be  considered  a  harmless  peculiarity,  if 
we  are  pedantically  tidy  and,  even  in  a  strange 
house,  cannot  bear  to  see  a  chair  out  of  place  or 
a  picture  that  is  not  straight;  we  only  hurt  our 
selves,  if  a  crooked  candle  on  the  altar  entirely 
spoils  our  devotions.  But  if  we  tyrannically  im 
pose  these  petty  habits  on  those  around  us,  if  we 
only  judge  the  most  important  questions  from  a  low 
stand-point  and  by  some  trivial  exterior  circum 
stance,  or  if  we  treat  people  unjustly  simply  because 
they  do  not  fit  into  our  routine,  because  their  noses 
do  not  please  us,  or  we  think  them  awkward  —  then 
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our  pettiness  is  a  fault  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart. 
Narrow-minded  pettiness  would  like  to  put  everyone 
into  uniform  and  have  one  routine  for  all.  When 
parents  have  this  fault,  they  make  their  children  into 
marionettes.  Superiors  of  this  type  wish  to  have  only 
machines  under  them,  to  work  according  to  their 
pattern.  But,  as  a  rule,  a  reaction  comes ;  an  undue 
desire  for  freedom  and  the  spirit  of  contradiction 
arise,  so  that  at  last  all  authority  and  love  are 
thrown  over-board.  Mistresses  of  households  and 
superiors  should  be  especially  careful  not  to  become 
petty.  Order  is  a  great  and  good  thing;  punctuality, 
cleanliness  and  accuracy  are  domestic  virtues.  But 
if  we  worry  our  inferiors  with  these  points,  if  we 
over-drive  them  and  make  our  peculiarities  laws  of 
State,  we  shall  only  irritate  and  embitter  them,  and 
the  harm  we  do  their  souls  is  much  greater  than 
anything  gained  by  our  love  of  order. 

The  spirit  of  faith  and  love  is  the  preventative 
and  the  remedy  against  pettiness. 

We  shall  gain  a  wider  view  of  the  subject,  if  we 
look  beyond  the  affairs  of  daily  life.  From  the  top 
of  a  mountain  or  a  high  tower  we  have  a  clear 
view  of  town  and  country,  as  they  lie  beneath  us. 

How  our  little  gardens,  estates  and  districts  shrink 
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into  nothing  when  seen  from  a  balloon !  The  higher 
we  rise  above  this  little  market-place,  the  earth,  the 
more  we  shall  be  able  to  observe  and  despise  it. 
Let  us  raise  our  eyes  to  God,  before  Whose  all- 
seeing  vision  there  is  nothing  so  small  and  nothing 
so  great  that  He  does  not  know  how  to  order  it 
in  right  proportion.  «He  hath  blessed  all  that 
fear  the  Lord,  both  little  and  great. »  *  Let  us 
endeavour  to  widen  our  range  of  vision,  so  that 
we  may  accustom  ourselves  to  extend  the  horizon 
of  faith  to  supernatural  distances.  Let  us  open  our 
hearts,  so  that  they  may  receive  all  men  into 
them  with  generous  love,  forbearance  and  mildness, 
so  that  we  may  be  true  children  of  our  Father, 
Who  is  in  heaven:  « Great  is  our  Lord,  and  great 
is  His  power;  and  of  His  wisdom  there  is  no 
number. »  - 
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rThe  slowly  falling  rain  renders  the  land 
fruitful;  that  which  pours  in  torrents 
converts  it  into  a  desert. » 

ST.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES. 
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,  if  you  will,  the  silver  leaves  of  the 
birch  to  rustle,  when  they  are  set  in  motion 
by  the  wind;  stop  up,  if  you  can,  the  bubbling 
spring;  it  will  find  a  new  outlet  and  burst  out  all 
the  more  noisily.  In  the  same  way  it  is  often 
useless  to  try  to  check  a  man's  flow  of  talk, 
when  he  feels  impelled  to  relieve  himself  in  this 
manner. 

Speech  is  the  living  expression  of  thought,  the 
most  natural  means  of  intercourse  amongst  men; 
it  is,  so  to  say,  the  coin  for  the  exchange  of  our 
views,  wishes  and  feelings.  One  has  more,  another 
less  to  give ;  one  is  economical  and  turns  over  and 
looks  at  every  penny,  before  he  passes  it  on ;  another 
squanders  his  money,  whether  it  be  silver,  nickel 
or  copper,  or  even  a  still  less  valuable  coin.  Of 
gold  there  will  probably  be  little  question  in  such 
a  case. 

Is  the  spendthrift  blameworthy?  Yes,  otherwise 
we  should  not  be  in  the  habit  of  placing  him  under 
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trustees.  Squandering,  even  when  it  is  a  question 
of  one's  own  property,  is  a  vice  and  harmful  to 
others. 

It  is  the  same  with'  loquacity.  The  more  costly 
a  gift  is,  the  more  careful  we  should  be  with  it. 
The  more  we  value  it,  the  better  use  we  should 
make  of  it,  and  only  now  and  then  employ  it 
lavishly,  that  is,  in  cases  when  there  is  an  evident 
advantage  to  be  gained. 

Speech  is  one  of  the  most  noble,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  significant  gifts  given  by  God  to  human 
beings,  whom  He  has  endowed  with  souls.  For 
this  very  reason  its  abuse  is  so  perilous  and  so 
frequent.  It  is  because  the  wise  use  of  speech  is 
so  difficult  and  important,  that  so  many  sins  of 
the  tongue  are  committed.  We  are  speaking  here 
only  of  waste  of  words,  of  the  superabundant 
use  of  the  tongue,  as  one  of  our  most  common 
failings. 

A  great  talker  is,  as  a  rule,  a  spendthrift,  either 
with  regard  to  his  knowledge,  his  intellect,  his  ac 
quirements,  or,  should  he  possess  none  of  these,  of 
the  strength  of  his  lungs  and  throat. 

Who  has  not  felt  ashamed  of  having  spoken  too 
quickly  or  too  soon,  and  has  not  wished  that  he 
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had  held  his  peace  at  the  right  moment?  Rarely, 
however,  do  we  regret  having  been  silent. 

When  we  speak  of  much  talking  as  a  fault,  we 
always  mean  too  much  talking.  Too  much,  either 
in  quantity  or  quality,  whether  it  be,  as  is  generally 
understood,  that  we  are  too  wordy,  and  talk  too 
long  or  too  elaborately,  or  that  we  say*  more  on 
the  subject  than  is  wise  or  true ;  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  called  talking  rashly.  In  both  cases  this  gar 
rulity  is  faulty  and  harmful. 

It  is  a  fault  to  talk  too  much,  for  the  flow  of 
conversation  is  likely  to  be  neither  clear  nor  sincere. 
Such  waste  indeed  is  only  to  be  explained  if  the 
subject  is  trivial  or  our  self-assertion  great. 

That  is  why  the  Holy  Scriptures  say:  «In  the 
multitude  of  words  there  shall  not  want  sin. » * 
That  is  easily  understood,  for  to  be  able  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  in  a  good,  wise,  intelligent  and 
kindly  manner  is  a  very  rare  accomplishment.  The 
Psalmist  says:  «I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that 
I  sin  not  with  my  tongue.  I  have  set  a  guard 
to  my  mouth ; »  2  that  is  to  say,  I  will  consider  and 
test  every  thought  of  my  heart  and  every  quick 
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impulse  of  my  nature,  before  I  allow  myself  to  put 
them  into  words.  Garrulity  is  generally  synonymous 
with  thoughtless  speech,  and  therein  lies  the  danger. 
How  easy  it  is  to  sin  against  truthfulness,  charity 
and  prudence! 

The  turgid  springs  from  which  loquacity  arises  are : 
vanity,  which  is  fond  of  the  sound  of  its  own  voice ; 
curiosity,  which  seeks  gossip  and  news  and  is  al 
ways  careful  to  have  plenty  of  small  coin  to  give  in 
exchange;  the  pride  of  imperfect  knowledge;  and 
lastly  shallowness,  which  has  never  penetrated  into 
the  depths  of  its  own  heart,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
origin  of  things.  It  makes  a  show  with  shallow 
conversation  and  conceals  its  own  poverty  of  mind 
with  worthless  talk,  and  in  this  way  wastes  its 
own  time,  whilst  stealing  that  of  its  neighbours. 

Too  much  talking  is  both  harmful  to  others  and 
reacts  injuriously  on  the  talker.  Mischief  is  very 
quickly  made,  but  it  is  difficult,  indeed  often  im 
possible  to  repair.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  lowers 
us  in  the  estimation  of  others.  He  who  seeks 
honour  in  this  way  deceives  himself.  The  man  who 
talks  much  is  not  liked,  and  the  Holy  Scripture 
says  of  him,  who  has  a  quick  tongue,  that  he  is 
«hated,»  and  that  «There  is  one  that  holdeth  his 
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peace,  that  is  found  wise ;  and  there  is  another  that 
is  hateful,  that  is  bold  in  speech. »  *•  «But  a  babbler 
and  a  fool  will  regard  no  time.»2 

The  world  judges  in  much  the  same  way.  Let 
us  just  consider  the  many  epithets  applied  to  the 
garrulous;  they  certainly  do  not  sound  like  terms 
of  endearment,  but  they  are  characteristic  of  the 
manner  and  gradations  of  loquacity.  If  a  person  is 
merely  called  « talkative, »  it  is  not  so  bad;  there 
is  something  good-natured  in  his  way  of  conver 
sing.  Such  people  are  not  disliked  in  society,  they 
enliven  us,  are  often  entertaining,  and  can  also, 
perhaps,  tell  an  amusing  anecdote,  but  there  is 
always  a  «but»  connected  with  them;  they  are  not 
highly  esteemed,  and  no  one  would  choose  them  for 
confidants,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a  discreet,  silent 
person  of  few  words.  People  who  are  less  good- 
natured,  call  great  talkers  « babblers ;»  this  does  not 
sound  so  friendly  or  respectful.  The  word  reminds 
one  of  a  brook,  carelessly  rushing  along  over  pebbles 
and  weeds.  Babblers  are  people  without  discretion, 
tact,  prudence  or  charity.  According  to  the  theme 
that  gives  the  keynote  to  their  chatter,  they  are 
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said  either  to  «draw  the  long  bow, »  or  to  talk 
«scandal,»  hardly  suitable  conversation  for  the 
drawing-room,  and  they  prove  how  difficult  it  is 
to  produce  only  what  is  good,  genuine  and  true, 
when  one  tries  to  give  too  much. 

People  with  rash,  quick  tongues  are  avoided;  they 
are  inquisitive  and  indiscreet,  for  they  are  ever 
collecting  fresh  materials  for  their  stories.  They  are 
ready  to  make  a  laughing-stock  even  of  their 
«best  friends, »  should  the  opportunity  arise,  but 
they  injure  themselves  most. 

Others  again  speak  slowly  and  ponderously ;  each 
word  has  its  value;  they  control  their  speech  with 
all  the  weight  of  their  dignity.  What  they  say  may 
perhaps  be  good  and  correct,  at  any  rate  irrefutable 
and  incontrovertible  —  but  they  oppress  the  company 
like  a  nightmare;  for  if  they  once  get  the  lead 
and  get  well  under  weigh,  they  give  no  one  else 
a  chance.  One  may  possibly  respect  their  know 
ledge,  submit  to  their  judgment,  but  —  in  reality 
they  are  uncongenial  and  perhaps  even  bores; 
certainly  their  vain  arrogance  is  not  liked. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  garrulity  is  always  a 
great  danger,  from  which  few  people  escape.  «Many,» 
we  read  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  «have  fallen 
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by  the  edge  of  the  sword;  but  not  so  many  as 
have  perished  by  their  own  tongue.*1  Even  when 
our  loquaciousness  is  of  the  most  guileless  nature, 
and  does  no  other  serious  harm,  it  can  still  injure 
our  powers  of  concentration  and  our  interior  spirit, 
which  are  the  highest  life  of  the  soul;  on  this 
account  St.  James  says:  «And  if  any  man  think 
himself  to  be  religious,  not  bridling  his  tongue, 
but  deceiving  his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion 
is  vain.»  2 

Between  ourselves,  who  has  not  experienced  vexa 
tion  through  the  talkativeness  of  others,  perhaps 
even  through  one's  own  good  friends?  To  be  honest 
with  ourselves,  who  has  not  caught  himself  talking 
more  than,  on  consideration,  he  ought  to  have  done? 
Loquacity  is  a  danger  for  everyone;  the  occasion 
only  is  needed,  when  something  moves  the  sensitive 
strings  of  our  heart  and  strikes  some  sympathetic 
chord  within  us;  it  is  then  as  if  a  sluice  were 
opened,  and  the  long  pent-up  water  rushes  out. 
If  we  admit  that,  in  spite  of  this,  it  is  a  failing, 
and  that  in  most  cases  it  leads  to  serious  faults, 
we  must  ask  how  we  can  guard  against  it? 

1  Eccli.  xxviii.   22.  2  James  i.   26. 
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What  shall  we  do,  when  inclination  makes  the 
restless  tongue  more  active  than  is  necessary? 
What  ought  we  to  do,  if  unusual  circumstances, 
that  we  could  not  foresee,  tempt  us  to  talk  too 
much? 

The  most  radical  remedy  would  be  to  remain 
quite  silent ;  but  this  is  not  always  possible,  not  even 
always  the  most  correct  and  thorough  method.  It 
is  decidedly  easier  to  be  silent  than  to  speak  wisely. 
We  have  known  smokers  and  drinkers,  who  have 
found  it  less  difficult  to  give  up  tobacco  and 
alcohol  entirely  than  to  use  them  in  moderation. 
But  we  cannot  and  should  not  give  up  talking, 
unless  we  have  a  vocation  for  the  life  of  a  hermit. 
Even  in  the  cloister,  where  silence  is  rightly  re 
garded  as  a  training  in  perfection,  and  its  observance 
is  looked  on  as  a  sure  test  of  discipline,  no  one 
ought  or  is  allowed  to  be  always  silent.  In  the 
world  still  less  so. 

There  is  «a  time  to  keep  silence  and  a  time  to 
speak. » *  He  is  master  of  his  tongue  who  observes 
this  rule  of  the  right  time  and  the  right  measure. 
If  we  be  inclined  only  under  certain  circumstances 
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or  through  some  particular  influence  to  talk  more 
than  appears  wise,  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
for  the  future  to  be  more  guarded,  by  avoiding 
those  opportunities,  persons  and  subjects  of  con 
versation  that  tempt  us  to  commit  this  fault.  True 
inward  modesty  will  give  us  at  the  right  moment 
the  right  words,  rightly  measured  and  expressed, 
and  will  teach  us  the  great  art  of  self-restraint. 

He,  however,  who  from  habit  and  inclination  is 
talkative,  not  to  say  a  babbler,  must  go  to  a  stricter 
school.  The  Holy  Scriptures  say:  «Hast  thou  seen 
a  man  hasty  to  speak?  Folly  is  rather  to  be  looked 
for,  than  his  amendment. »  *  But  such  persons  can 
be  helped  if  they  have  the  firm  resolve,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  improve.  There  may  be  occa 
sions  on  which  it  is  not  only  permissible  but  also 
a  duty  to  speak  a  great  deal,  and  this  is  the  case 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  when  our  vocation  or 
calling  demands  it,  where  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  stand  in  the  cause  of  the  holiest  principles  of  our 
faith  and  morals,  or  from  other  noble  motives  — 
for  the  interests  of  what  is  true,  good  and  beautiful. 
At  such  times  it  is  meet  and  proper  for  the  stream 
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of  true  eloquence,  which  rises  from  the  pure,  over 
flowing  spring  of  an  enlightened  and  Godfearing 
heart,  to  break  forth  with  its  natural  strength, 
carrying  away  the  hearers  with  enthusiasm.  Or  it 
may  flow  quietly  and  peacefully,  irrigating  the 
ground  of  the  heart  and  preparing  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  fruitful  seed. 

But  even  in  such  cases  prudence  and  self-com 
mand  must  keep  us  in  check  and  teach  us  wise 
moderation.  St.  Benedict  says:  «We  ought  at  times 
to  refrain  even  from  good  words  for  the  sake  of 
silence.*1  Such  words,  coming  from  a  recognised 
authority,  seem  to  me  like  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  lofty  windows  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  their 
rich,  yet  soft  colours,  falling  on  the  wide  spaces 
of  the  nave,  filling  them  with  light  and  colour  and 
shedding  a  radiance  of  light  on  the  pillars,  paint 
ings  and  altars. 

But  the  verbose,  who  have  no  serious  occupation 
in  life,  may  be  compared  to  gaudy,  modern  painted 
windows,  which  fain  would  attract  the  eye  by  their 
great  pretensions  and  the  dazzling  brightness  of 
their  colours.  They  do  not  serve  as  a  subsidiary 
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decoration  to  the  architecture  of  the  building,  but 
obtrude  their  glaring  colour  on  those  who  are  en 
gaged  in  prayer  and  distract  them. 

«O  how  good  and  peaceful  it  is,»  says  the  vene 
rable  Thomas  a  Kempis,  «to  be  silent  about  others, 
and  not  to  believe  all  that  is  said,  nor  easily  to 
report  what  one  has  heard.  To  lay  oneself  open 
to  few;  always  to  seek  Thee,  the  Beholder  of  the 
heart,  and  not  to  be  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  words;  but  to  wish  that  all  things,  both  within 
and  without  us,  may  be  accomplished  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  Thy  will!* l 

HASTINESS. 

« F^\  ON'T  be  in  such  a  hurry !»  Freddie's  mother 
JL— /  calls  out,  «you  will  fall  over  with  Mary,» 
and  over  they  go!  The  little  fellow,  in  his  too 
great  eagerness  to  reach  the  breakfast-table,  trips 
over  the  carpet  with  his  still  smaller  sister.  Young 
or  old,  hastiness  is  second  nature  with  us. 

«Festina  lente,»  «Make  haste  but  with  circum 
spection,*  says  the  Roman  proverb;  hasten,  for 
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•v.  Oer,  Our  Failings. 
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time  is  precious,  it  moves  irrevocably  onward,  and 
he  who  does  not  hurry  with  it  comes  too  late ;  but 
make  haste  with  circumspection,  that  is  to  say, 
plan  out  your  time  carefully,  prudently  and 
quietly. 

We  must  distinguish  between  being  quick  and 
being  hasty. 

A  man  standing  on  the  harbour-side  is  gazing 
out  to  sea,  or  watching  a  big  ocean-steamer  being 
unloaded,  when  some  one  runs  up  against  him  and 
he  is  roughly  wakened  from  his  none  too  deep 
thoughts.  A  man  with  a  heavy  load  has  passed 
him  too  closely.  Was  that  hastiness  ?  No,  the  man 
was  only  in  a  hurry  and  had  no  time  to  take  notice 
of  idlers;  but  now  both  begin  to  scold,  the  one 
inveighing  against  roughness,  the  other  against 
idling.  It  is  a  question  which  of  the  two  is  more 
in  the  wrong.  In  the  same  way  the  dandy,  who 
wanders  through  the  streets  of  a  great  town, 
examining  one  shop-window  after  another,  has 
no  right  to  complain  if  he  is  jostled  by  busy 
tradesmen;  they  are  in  a  hurry  and  have  no  time 
to  lose. 

But  when  anyone  looks  for  an  important  letter, 
while  the  messenger  is  waiting  for  it,  rummages 
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through  the  drawers  of  his  writing-table,  and  in  so 
doing  throws  piles  of  correspondence  into  inextricable 
confusion,  or  when  a  young  clerk,  because  he  sees 
his  principal  coming  across  the  court,  hastily  hides 
his  sandwich  under  a  clean  copy  of  a  deed,  and 
possibly  in  so  doing  upsets  his  glass  of  beer ;  then 
we  have  examples  of  hastiness.  Quickness  may  be 
allowable,  advisable  or  even  necessary,  but  hasti 
ness  is  an  unjustifiable  quickness,  ill-regulated,  dis 
orderly  hurry. 

In  such  a  state  we  hurry  more  than  is  necessary, 
that  is,  the  reason  for  it  is  too  trivial,  too  trifling,  or 
there  may  even  be  no  reason  at  all  for  it.  Hastiness, 
therefore,  arises  from  inward  restlessness.  We  feel 
ourselves  hustled  and  driven  on  without  knowing 
why.  This  is  either  a  bad  habit  (for  constant 
hastening  makes  us  hasty),  or  it  is  a  morbid  restless 
ness,  a  nervous,  excitable  and  exaggerated  impulse 
to  hasten,  which  renders  us  incapable  of  doing  work 
quietly.  This  morbid,  involuntary,  indeed  unconscious 
hastiness  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  which  especially 
characterise  our  age.  It  is  a  result  of  the  general 
nervousness  and  the  infectious  bustle  and  activity 
of  public  and  private  life;  our  words  and  deeds, 
work  and  arrangements,  even  our  thinking  are 

9* 
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influenced  by  this  universal  haste.  It  is  always  as 
if  the  express  train  were  leaving,  and  the  signal 
had  already  been  given. 

The  morning  greeting  is  hasty  and  scarcely  intel 
ligible;  breakfast  is  eaten  as  quickly  as  possible, 
although  there  is  plenty  of  time;  the  newspaper 
we  only  glance  at,  we  look  at  our  watch  at 
least  ten  times  without  having  leisure  to  see  what 
o'clock  it  is;  then  we  start  off  to  the  office.  Entering 
hastily,  we  scarcely  answer  the  «Good-morning» 
of  the  attendant,  have  hardly  time  to  reply  to  a 
question  or  to  finish  a  sentence.  In  this  way  work 
is  begun,  and  so  it  is  carried  on  during  the  day, 
and  even  if  business  does  not  suffer  from  this 
haste,  certainly  our  health  must. 

This  is,  however,  a  sign  of  the  times,  of  the  era 
of  steam  and  electricity.  Nothing  can  ever  be  done 
quickly  enough  for  us,  we  are  for  ever  calculating 
how  we  can  gain  time,  and  yet  we  do  not  under 
stand  how  to  make  proper  use  of  it,  at  least  not 
how  to  prepare  ourselves  for  Eternity.  Matters 
stand  thus  with  most  of  the  children  of  the  world 
in  our  age.  It  is  so  even  with  our  children,  who 
are  already  infected  with  this  nervous  haste  on  their 
mother's  lap.  They  show  it  in  their  games,  through- 
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out  their  development,    and,  as  a  result,   are  often 
the  prey  of  nervous  symptoms. 

Hastiness  is  an  ill-regulated  quickness,  being 
quicker  than  is  wise,  though  a  certain  quickness  may 
in  many  cases  perhaps  be  right.  Great  damage  may 
be  caused  by  delay;  the  train  will,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  start  soon,  but  we  lose  our  heads  and  our 
haste  is  foolish;  our  hurry  was  justifiable  in  itself, 
but  it  was  over-done.  We  rush  into  a  wrong 
street;  we  slip  and  fall,  and  even  if  we  have  not 
broken  a  leg,  we  have  soiled  our  new  clothes.  In 
haste  we  write  the  wrong  address,  or  give  a  wrong 
order.  Want  of  calm  self-control  and  quiet  regu 
larity  of  action  are  here  the  reasons  why  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  so  surprised  into  discomposure. 

It  is  remarkable  how  even  people  who  otherwise 
consider  everything  quietly  and  are  always  self- 
possessed  often  entirely  lose  their  self-command, 
if  unexpected  things  occur,  or  sudden  demands  are 
made  of  them.  It  is  as  though  they  had  never 
before  been  in  a  similar  situation ;  they  entirely  lose 
all  power  of  deliberation,  and  with  it  their  repose 
and  assurance  of  manner.  Their  fervid  hastiness  is 
not  incorrectly  termed  feverish,  and  we  speak  of 
railway-fever,  travelling-fever  and  of  the  fever  that 
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attacks  those  who  are  going  in  for  an  examination 
or  who  are  about  to  make  a  speech. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  few  people  who 
do  not  become  hasty  under  certain  circumstances; 
notably  if  important  interests  are  threatened,  or 
the  time  at  their  disposal  is  not  in  proportion  to 
their  work.  The  feeling  of  not  being  able  to  «get 
done»  in  time,  which  clings  to  us  as  mortal  children 
of  transitory  days,  can  prove  very  painful. 

Hastiness  is  a  habit  of  ill-regulated  quickness,  of 
exercising  a  speed  greater  than  is  necessary  to  answer 
the  purpose.  All  work  and  business  demand  a  cer 
tain  rapidity;  this  may  be  very  great  and  yet  not 
be  excessive.  It  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
object  and  to  the  means  at  our  disposal. 

A  wheel  that  makes  3000  revolutions  in  a  minute 
is  not  necessarily  hasty.  A  skilful  sorter,  through 
whose  hands  hundreds  of  letters  pass,  has  no  need 
to  be  hasty,  any  more  than  the  mill-hand,  when  she 
knots  endless  threads  under  the  swinging  machines, 
or  sorts  thousands  of  finished  goods.  A  man  is 
hasty  who  wishes  to  accomplish  work  more  quickly 
than  is  necessary  and  wise,  or  who  does  not 
measure  his  strength,  but  over-estimates  it.  He 
hurries,  hastens  and  yet  does  not  accomplish  his 
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task  or  arrive  in  time.  The  speed  of  a  machine 
is  regulated  according  to  the  need,  neither  greater 
nor  less  than  is  required.  This  is  an  imitation  — 
though  but  an  imperfect  one  —  of  nature,  where 
everything  is  arranged  in  the  most  accurate  order. 
The  stars,  which  rotate  with  such  marvellous  speed, 
follow  their  appointed  course,  so  that  they  seem 
only  to  move  peacefully  onward. 

Everything  at  the  right  time  and  in  right  measure ; 
business  people  know  how  much  is  gained  by  equable, 
punctual  celerity,  without  haste  or  slurring  over 
work.  He  who  hastens  at  an  exciting  juncture  will 
be  dilatory  when  he  is  tired.  Inexperienced  mountain- 
climbers,  who  rush  up  the  acclivities  at  full  speed, 
are  sure  to  arrive  at  the  summit  later  than  the  natives 
of  the  mountains,  who  ascend  quietly  at  the  same 
even  pace. 

All  hastiness  is  harmful,  either  to  body  or  soul, 
indeed  more  or  less  to  both.  All  work  or  business 
which  is  done  in  haste  loses  in  value  by  it.  It  is  in 
variably  done  carelessly,  superficially  or  incautiously. 
Where  great  thoroughness,  punctuality  and  circum 
spection  are  necessary,  a  great  deal  of  damage  may 
be  done  by  haste.  The  danger  of  spoiling,  breaking 
or  soiling  is  the  least.  We  can  all  remember 
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a  striking  example  of  this  from  our  childhood, 
namely  the  story  about  the  rich  man,  who  wrath  - 
fully  wished  to  put  an  end  to  a  serenade  of  cats 
under  his  window,  and  who  to  this  end  broke  the 
looking-glass,  the  crockery  and  lastly  his  own 
teeth;  the  story  ended  with  the  moral  that  «Blind 
zeal  does  nothing  but  harm.»  We  injure  those 
around  us,  notably  children  and  dependants,  to 
whom  we  should  give  a  good  example,  instead  of 
which  we  cause  disquiet  and  infect  others  with 
it.  Whole  families  often  suffer  from  the  fault  of 
hastiness.  One  can  hardly  believe  that  one  is  among 
sane  people,  such  is  the  confusion  among  them, 
for  they  are  always  hurrying  and  hustling  each 
other. 

We  do  harm  to  our  health.  Excited  running 
about,  rising  suddenly  from  our  chairs,  frantic  haste, 
even  if  it  did  not  cause  unavoidable  accidents, 
would  still  ruin  the  nerves  and  spoil  our  whole 
constitution,  which  requires  an  orderly  mode  of  life. 
Hasty  eating  and  drinking  injure  the  digestion;  we 
eat  our  food  too  hot,  do  not  take  time  enough  to 
masticate  it  and  swallow  it  too  quickly. 

Hastiness  injures  the  soul,  for  it  can  only  thrive 
in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  when  its  strength  is 
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quietly  and  uniformly  sustained.  Hastiness,  moreover, 
is  a  proof  of  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  soul.  It 
is  a  weakness  and  a  want  of  self-control  — whether 
it  arises  from  a  bodily  malady,  a  nervous  condition, 
or  disorderly  inclinations  and  passions  that  have 
not  been  overcome. 

For  the  rest,  feverish  hastiness  is  a  malady  inherited 
by  sinful  mankind  and  deeply  rooted  in  our  nature. 
Possibly  this  harassing  impulse  of  haste  originates 
from  our  inability  to  detain  the  passing  hour, 
from  our  uncertainty  as  to  whether  we  shall  live 
to  see  another  day,  and  our  doubts  with  regard 
to  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us.  If  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  in  his  youth  was  afraid  that  he 
might  attain  to  power  too  late,  had  known  how 
short  his  life  would  be,  he  would  have  tried  to 
double  the  rapidity  of  all  his  victories.  It  will  there 
fore  be  seen  that  hastiness  is  not  only  an  attribute 
of  petty  minds;  the  great  strivers  in  every  walk  of 
life  suffer  from  the  depressing  feeling  that  the  great 
projects  they  are  intent  on  will  not  be  carried  out 
in  the  short  space  of  time  that  is  allotted  them. 

It  is  curious  that  time,  which  urges  us  to  hasten, 
should  itself  be  a  picture  of  quiet,  equable,  constant 
progress.  Without  losing  a  minute,  without  a  pause 
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and  without  haste,  the  hands  of  the  clock  go  on. 
In  the  same  way  the  disciplined  soul,  in  firm  control 
of  its  strength,  and  guided  by  the  compass-needle 
of  faith,  should  ever  strive  towards  the  eternal  goal ; 
Saints  have  accomplished  this  after  long  years  of 
struggling  and  fighting. 

But  let  us,  the  hasty  children  of  a  quick-living  age, 
endeavour,  through  prayer  and  meditation  on  eter 
nity,  to  restrain  our  morbid  feelings  with  a  strong  will 
and  to  cast  off  foolish  hastiness,  as  being  unworthy 
of  our  better  natures.  And  if  here  on  earth  we 
may  never  obtain  complete  mastery  over  ourselves, 
let  us  none  the  less  strive  to  do  so,  for  «In  your 
patience  you  shall  possess  your  souls.*  l 

WANT   OF   TACT. 

A  MAN  may  be  in  some  respects  a  skilful  violinist, 
and  yet,   if  he   cannot   keep  time,2   he  is   of 
no  use  in  an  orchestra.     He  may  have  a  masterly 
technique,  but  he  is  a  torture  to  the  conductor,  who 


1  Luke  xxi.   19. 

2  In    the  German   edition   the    author   uses   the  word  «Takt- 
gefiihl,»    which  may  mean  time  with  regard  to  music    and  also 
tact  in  intercourse. 
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waves  his  baton  without  avail.  It  is  the  same  with 
many  people,  who,  though  they  have  good  manners, 
clear  intellects  and  are  more  than  usually  gifted, 
are  yet  constantly  giving  offence,  because  they  are 
incapable  of  steering  the  little  ship  of  their  person 
ality  through  the  rocks,  shallows  and  depths  of 
social  and  business  life.  Their  good-nature  is  taken 
for  ignorance,  their  straightforwardness  for  rudeness, 
they  are  blamed  for  being  awkward  and  clumsy, 
even  inconsiderate  and  ill-bred ;  they  cannot  please 
anybody,  bring  about  the  gravest  misunderstandings, 
and,  in  a  word,  are  tabooed  as  the  mischief-makers 
of  society;  yet  the  only  thing  that  these  poor  people 
are  wanting  in,  is  tact. 

Just  as  it  is  the  highest  praise  to  say  of  a  man 
that  he  is  tactful,  so  is  it  the  severest  criticism  to  call 
any  one  tactless,  or  to  apply  the  term  to  his  words 
or  acts.  There  must,  then,  be  something  very  im 
portant  in  the  quality  of  tact:  let  us  examine  into 
it  more  closely  and  judge  of  its  moral  worth.  We 
call  tact  that  fine  sense  of  justice  that  weighs  and 
balances  the  mutual  duties  and  relationships  of 
social  intercourse.  It  makes  any  situation  clear  to 
us  and  teaches  us  what  to  say  or  do,  so  that  we 
are  able  to  give  our  neighbour  his  right  place' 
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without  either  hurting  or  flattering  him.  Tact  is 
therefore  a  delicate  discrimination  in  applying  the 
principles  of  justice  and  good  manners  to  each  case 
that  may  arise,  and  is  therefore  a  very  important 
factor  in  social  life.  Yes,  if  we  only  always  knew 
directly  what  we  ought  to  say  or  do  —  but  it  is 
only  when  it  is  too  late  that  most  of  us  think  of  it. 
The  « esprit  d'escalier,»  as  the  French  say,  namely 
the  belated  idea  that  surprises  us  on  the  stairs  after 
we  have  said  farewell,  a  sudden  inspiration  of  the 
right  word  and  suitable  reply,  has  not  seldom  made 
us  feel  ashamed. 

All  wish  to  be  treated  with  tact,  but  few  under 
stand  its  use  at  all  times  with  regard  to  others.  This 
delicate  feeling  is  necessary  in  society  and  at  home, 
when  travelling  or  in  business,  with  friend  and  foe, 
in  order  that  we  may  not  lose  the  former  and  may 
either  reconcile  the  latter,  or  at  any  rate  may  not 
embitter  him  unnecessarily.  Both  on  serious  and 
on  merry  occasions  tact  prevents  exaggeration;  it 
teaches  us  not  to  reply  with  an  inopportune  joke 
to  a  serious  remark,  and  to  keep  our  merriment 
within  sensible  bounds,  in  order  that  serious  con 
sequences  may  not  result.  It  accompanies  us  like  a 
trusty  guide  on  every  road,  regulates  our  pace  and 
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behaviour,  makes  us  moderate  in  talking,  suggests 
to  us  the  right  expressions,  or  causes  the  fateful 
word  to  die  on  our  lips;  it  renders  the  inflection 
of  the  voice  gentler  or  more  decided,  and  even 
gives  the  features  a  corresponding  expression.  Tact- 
fulness  is  a  rule  of  conduct  for  our  deeds  and  words 
that  cannot  easily  lead  us  wrong.  It  takes  the  place 
of  cool  deliberation,  in  that  it  instinctively  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head  without  ever  allowing  itself  to  be 
caught  unawares. 

Such  an  adviser  is  certainly  an  invaluable  com 
panion  through  life,  and  many  a  man  would  be 
ready  to  pay  large  sums  to  make  sure  of  its  aid.  Is 
it  then  possible  to  acquire  tact,  and  by  what  means? 
It  is  quite  certain  that  some  people  naturally  possess 
this  noble  gift  as  a  heritage,  and  are  therefore  able 
to  practise  it  without  any  thought  or  effort;  without 
trouble  and  unconsciously  it  has  become  a  part  of 
themselves,  and  their  movements,  actions  and  words 
are  instinctively  and  easily  guided  by  delicate 
feeling,  by  the  tact  that  comes  from  a  tender 
heart  and  a  rightly  balanced  mind.  I  should 
not  like  to  say  that  they  deserve  no  praise;  for 
their  natural  gift  needed  training,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  develop  under  unfavourable  circum- 
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stances,  and  would  certainly  have  been  choked 
by  gross  faults  of  character  or  a  sinful  life. 
Congenital  tact  is  undoubtedly  a  most  precious 
gift  on  the  journey  of  life,  but  it  must  be  de 
veloped.  Consequently  here  too,  as  with  the  gifts 
of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  a  great  deal  depends 
on  education. 

Tact  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  acquired,  but 
in  any  case  it  must  be  developed  by  training; 
the  more  so,  as  its  use  is  not  confined  to  the 
sphere  of  a  natural  feeling  for  justice  and  kindness, 
but  often  extends  to  the  prevailing  customs  and 
usages  of  society.  In  some  circles  these  laws  are  so 
strictly  marked  out,  and  their  observance  so  over 
estimated,  that  the  man  or  woman  who  is  most 
reliable  in  the  practice  of  these  conventional  forms 
of  politeness  is  said  to  possess  the  best  «tone»  and 
the  greatest  tact.  Of  this  tact  that  understands  the 
correct  way  of  using  a  knife  and  fork,  or,  as  its 
greatest  achievement,  has  acquired  the  most  perfect 
forms  of  modern  politeness,  I  do  not  intend  to  speak. 
People  of  this  school  are  capable  of  pushing  aside 
a  rival  in  the  most  cold-blooded  way,  or  will  trample 
on  an  inferior,  if  by  so  doing  they  can  attain  their 
desired  ends. 
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Inborn  tact  can  be  trained  and  increased  by 
education,  just  as  it  can  be  lost  by  bad  surroundings 
and  neglect.  But  acquired  tact  is  often  nothing  but 
a  veneer,  which  lasts  for  the  time  being,  but  which, 
unless  it  is  founded  on  deeper  qualities  of  the  heart, 
loses  its  polish,  falls  off  and  at  last  disappears 
entirely,  if  any  untoward  circumstance  or  unusual 
situation  occurs. 

How  then  can  we  make  certain  of  this  unerring 
guide  and  adviser  on  the  tortuous  paths  of  human 
society,  since  its  usefulness  and  agreeableness  are 
so  patent?  Simply  and  solely  by  the  help  of 
religion. 

Inborn  tact  corresponds  to  a  law  of  nature  given 
us  by  God,  for  it  teaches  everyone  to  respect  the 
general  rights  of  man  that  are  implanted  in  every 
human  heart.  It  is  a  precious  gift,  but  it  does  not 
of  itself  suffice ;  for  in  a  conflict  with  egoism  it  will 
be  forced  to  retreat.  Acquired  tact  supplements  that 
which  is  natural  by  the  addition  of  social  privileges 
and  duties,  but  we  have  already  seen  that  of  itself 
it  is  either  insufficient  or  does  not  last.  The  refined 
feeling  which  has  been  inculcated  by  the  tenets  of 
the  Christian  religion  —  we  may  call  it  religious  or 
Christian  tact  —  ennobles  and  deepens  inborn,  purely 
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human  tact  and  trains  it  to  become  a  real  virtue. 
It  is  nothing  but  the  practical  application  of  the 
law  of  Christian  charity  to  all  the  situations  and 
relations  of  daily  life. 

We  are  all  brothers  and  sisters  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Yes  —  and  more.  We  are  the  joint  members  of  His 
Body.  Our  own  bodily  members  make  the  simile 
clear.  They  need  no  conductor's  baton;  quite  in 
voluntarily  and  unconstrainedly  they  move  and  act 
in  perfect  harmony,  and  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  there  must  be  some  malformation  or  dis 
location.  If  we  are  in  the  true  sense  members  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  must,  in  accordance  with  His  holy 
will  and  law,  supplement  one  another ;  one  will  step 
in  to  supply  the  need  of  another  with  a  helping 
hand,  carefully  avoiding  any  unkind  action,  not  to 
say  injury. 

This  Christian  conception  of  our  relationship  to 
one  another,  if  we  make  it  entirely  our  own  and 
are  inspired  by  it  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow- 
creatures,  will  develop  within  us  an  unerring  sense 
of  justice  and  Christian  tactfulness.  If,  however,  we 
wish  it  to  be  our  very  own,  to  become  a  part 
of  our  nature,  so  that  at  the  given  moment 
we  are  led  by  instant  intuition  to  do  what  is 
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right  without  any  long  consideration,  it  must  be 
trained  and  rooted  in  us  by  a  long  course  of 
virtuous  acts. 

This  appears  to  be  more  difficult  than  it  really 
is.  The  most  simple  people,  if  they  are  truly  pious, 
possess  this  sure  feeling  of  tact  for  all  that  is  true, 
pure  and  just.  Humility  and  chanty  are  the  parents 
of  Christian  tact.  It  would  otherwise  be  incompre 
hensible  how  Saints  of  lowly  origin,  living  in  the 
humblest  surroundings  and  in  the  poorest  circum 
stances,  could  have  had  such  delicate  and  unerring 
tact;  let  us  take,  for  example,  the  venerable  Anna 
Maria  Taigi,  a  Roman  woman  of  humble  birth, 
who,  without  any  appearance  of  shyness  or  awkward 
ness,  conversed  with  Cardinals,  Princes  and  other 
people  of  the  great  world,  whose  carriages  waited 
before  her  poor  dwelling. 

The  most  important  rule  for  the  acquirement 
of  this  kind  of  tact  is  always,  before  speaking, 
judging  or  acting,  to  put  oneself  in  the  place 
of  the  other  person,  as  it  were  to  try  to  feel 
with  him  and  to  understand  his  soul.  This  is 
nothing  else  but  the  application  of  the  text  of  the 
Evangelist:  «A11  things  therefore  whatsoever  you 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  you  also 
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to  them.» 1  In  a  still  higher  measure  the  holy 
Father  St.  Benedict  demands  this  of  his  monks, 
when  he  says:  «Let  no  one  follow  what  he 
thinketh  good  for  himself,  but  rather  what  seemeth 
good  for  another. »  2 

Everyone  will  approve  and  praise  the  beauty 
of  such  precepts,  and  yet  it  is  only  given  to  few 
to  follow  them  constantly  or  to  conform  with  them 
entirely;  for  to  this  end  self-denial,  even  unselfish 
ness  must  be  practised. 

The  world,  in  whose  eyes  tactlessness  is  a  greater 
crime  than  uncharitableness,  does  not  realise  that  in 
being  guilty  of  one,  we  commit  the  other.  And  yet, 
could  we  but  understand  this,  how  happy  we  might 
make  ourselves  and  others,  how  really  kind  we 
might  be,  instead  of  often  only  wishing  to  ap 
pear  so! 

Perfect  harmony  can  only  flourish  where  like- 
minded  souls  work  together,  according  to  the  laws 
of  love,  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  according 
to  the  measure  of  His  grace. 


1  Matt.  vii.   12,  2  Holy  Rule  chap.  72. 
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IT  is  a  well  known  fact  that  words  used  in  daily 
intercourse  often  lose  their  meaning.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  foreign  expressions.  In  the 
same  way  that  plants  from  foreign  climes  often 
change  their  colours,  the  scent  of  their  blossoms 
and  even  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  and  thus  become, 
as  it  were,  different  specimens,  so  is  it  with  the 
words  that  we  have  taken  from  foreign  languages 
and  adopted  into  our  own. 

By  indiscretion  (for  which  there  is  no  suitable 
word  to  be  found  in  the  German  language)  we 
mean,  as  a  rule,  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate 
language,  want  of  reticence,  or  a  forward,  pushing, 
tactless  behaviour;  but  this  is  only  one,  in  fact  one 
of  the  most  insignificant  explanations  of  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word. 

In  order  to  understand  what  indiscretion  is,  or 
what  we  mean  to  discuss  as  such,  it  will  be  better 
first  to  consider  its  antithesis;  for  indiscretion  is  a 
want  of  discretion,  a  virtue  of  great  actual  impor 
tance,  in  as  much  as  it  is  more  comprehensive  and 
manifold  in  its  applications  than  even  reticence, 
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or  rather  discretion  is  prudence  in  its  quality  of 
ordering  virtue. 

Justice  teaches  us  to  fear  God,  to  honour  our 
parents,  to  love  our  fatherland,  to  help  all,  to  injure 
no  one,  to  maintain  brotherly  love,  to  stand  by 
others  in  danger,  to  help  the  needy,  to  requite  our 
benefactors,  and  to  be  just  in  all  our  judgments. 

Fortitude,  he  says,  is  a  certain  greatness  of  soul, 
which  despises  honours  and  riches,  bears  mis 
fortunes  patiently,  or  strives  against  them  vigorously. 
It  will  not  be  overcome  by  any  ignominy,  nor 
broken  down  by  adverse  circumstances,  nor  in 
flated  by  good  fortune.  Unconquered  by  suffering, 
strong  in  time  of  danger,  it  values  gold  but 
little.  It  arms  the  soul  against  all  difficulties,  never 
gives  way  to  them,  and  saves  us  from  all  greed 
of  honours. 

Temperance,  he  continues,  we  should  always  ob 
serve,  for  it  is  the  living  measure  of  our  words  and 
deeds.  As  companions  it  has  purity  and  modesty; 
it  protects  humility,  the  peace  of  the  heart,  and 
chastity.  It  teaches  us  decorum  and  decency,  sub 
dues  our  appetites  through  reason,  despises  wrath 
and  does  not  return  evil  for  evil.  St.  Bernard  con 
cludes  with  these  words:  «See  that  you  hold  well 
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in  hand  this  team  of  virtues,  and  sit  firmly  in  this 
chariot,  which  will  convey  you  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain. » 

The  same  Saint,  moreover,  calls  discretion  the 
charioteer  of  these  four  virtues;  he  says  of  it,  that 
it  is  properly  speaking  not  a  new  virtue,  but  rather 
wisdom  acting  as  guide  and  teacher,  governing 
wisely  and  mildly  and  imparting  moderation  and 
perseverance. 

And  what  of  indiscretion?  «Take  away  this  guide, » 
he  says,  «and  the  virtues  will  become  vices.* 

Is  this  possible  ?  How  can  virtues  become  vices  ? 
It  is  not  as  astonishing  as  it  sounds.  We  can  see 
in  all  things  that  «too  much,»  even  of  the  best, 
is  just  as  great  a  mistake  as  «too  little. »  Salt  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  useful  of 
God's  gifts,  so  that  even  heavenly  wisdom  is  com 
pared  to  it,  and  yet  everyone  knows  that  a  soup 
which  has  been  too  much  salted  is  not  regarded 
as  one  of  the  pleasant  things  of  life. 

Discretion  means  wise  moderation,  keeping  within 
bounds.  « Without  this  grace, »  says  Cassian,  «no 
virtue  can  be  perfect  or  even  continue  to  exist; 
it  loses  its  character  and  changes  into  the  oppo 
site  vice.» 
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St.  Anthony,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  desert, 
used  to  teach  that  « discretion  leads  the  monk  to 
God  with  unerring  steps.  By  it  he  can  mount  the 
greatest  heights  with  but  little  exertion;  without 
it  he  can  never,  even  with  the  greatest  efforts, 
attain  perfection. » 

Zeal,  holy  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
eternal  welfare  of  our  souls,  is  certainly  a  good  thing. 
But  undisciplined  zeal  can  cause  great  harm.  St.  Bene 
dict  has  devoted  to  this  subject  an  entire  and  very 
instructive  chapter,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beauti 
ful  that  he  has  given  us,  and  which  treats  of  zeal 
in  all  its  phases,  both  in  its  good  and  in  its  evil 
or  rancorous  aspects. 

We  do  not,  however,  here  refer  to  that  zeal  which 
is  « lighted  by  the  dim  twilight  of  our  own  intellect, 
guided  by  our  own  will  and  inspired  by  self-com 
placency;*  i  but  rather  to  that  kind  of  zeal  which, 
originally  inspired  with  the  best  intentions,  as  soon 
as  it  oversteps  the  proper  boundaries,  makes  use 
of  over-zealous  words  and  behaves  in  a  disorderly, 
unauthorised  manner.  Of  people  who  act  thus  the 
Apostle  says:  «I  bear  them  witness,  that  they 
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have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  know 
ledge.*  *  Such  zeal  becomes  bad  and  bitter  and 
encourages  only  our  own  presumption  and  other 
bad  qualities. 

Piety  needs  discretion,  otherwise  it  causes  con 
fusion  in  its  own  camp,  and  religion  is  brought  into 
discredit;  it  becomes  superficial  and  pharisaically 
hypocritical,  betrays  us  into  being  uncharitable  and 
does  not  lead  to  God. 

Mortification  of  the  flesh,  without  discretion,  and 
carried  out  according  to  our  own  rash  ideas,  «shall 
be  imputed  to  presumption  and  vain  -  glory .» 2 
St.  Thomas  says  of  it:  «It  should  curb  the  appe 
tites  and  shield  the  body  from  molestation;  but  it 
is  only  pleasing  to  God,  when  it  is  tempered  with 
discretion. » 

It  is  the  same  with  the  practice  of  all  other 
virtues  and  good  qualities  —  they  lose  their  value 
and  effect  if  moderation  and  gentleness,  in  other 
words  discretion,  are  wanting.  Only  the  theological 
virtues,  love  above  all,  do  not  need  the  curbing 
of  human  moderation,  and  if  we  meditate  on  the 
virtues  in  general  we  shall  find  that  love,  as 
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described  by  St.  Paul,  is  the  highest  form  of 
discretion.  1 

We  have  spoken  of  discretion  as  a  charioteer. 
Let  us  bear  this  simile  in  mind  and  have  the  four 
cardinal  virtues  harnessed  like  a  team  of  fiery  horses 
to  the  chariot  of  the  soul,  which  is  to  bring  us  to 
a  state  of  Christian  perfection.  It  is  not  only  the 
duty  of  the  charioteer  to  manage  and  keep  each 
steed  in  hand,  but  more  especially  to  take  care 
that  no  single  horse  gets  ahead  of  the  others  and 
that  none  lag  behind,  so  that  they  may  keep  pace 
with  one  another.  What  an  army  or  a  monastery 
is  without  discipline,  such  are  our  virtues  without 
discretion. 

The  four  human  temperaments  are  a  good  example 
of  this.  Each  has  its  good  qualities,  but  as  soon 
as  one  dominates  and  stamps  the  individual  with 
its  own  characteristics,  it  becomes  faulty  and  leads 
to  a  great  many  errors.  A  kind  providence  has 
endowed  us  with  a  certain  proportion  of  them  all. 
A  man  of  sanguine  temperament  only  would  soon  be 
ruined  by  his  recklessness  or  his  passions ;  a  choleric 
man  would  be  consumed  by  his  own  fieriness;  a 
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phlegmatic  man  would  be  suffocated  by  his  sloth- 
fulness;  and  a  melancholy  man  would  die  of  de 
pression. 

The  Blessed  Maria  d'Agreda  maintained  that  God 
made  the  character  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  an 
exceedingly  happy  combination  of  the  four  tem 
peraments,  which  resulted  in  a  wonderful  harmony 
of  her  soul.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  any  more 
than  that  such  a  perfectly  harmonious  combination 
will  never,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  known 
again.  When  we  consider  that  she  made  use  of  all 
these  virtues  with  the  greatest  discretion,  we  shall  in 
this  recognise  the  reason  why  she  attained  perfection. 

But  if  discretion  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
all  our  moral  and  practical  life,  so  a  want  of  this 
quality  is  sure  to  make  itself  felt  in  all  its  phases, 
and  cannot  fail  to  cause  much  harm. 

In  fact,  through  indiscretion,  harm  is  done  by  young 
and  old,  by  great  and  small,  by  superiors  and  in 
feriors,  through  their  words  and  deeds,  by  their 
judgments  and  punishments,  by  word  of  mouth  or 
in  writing,  for  there  is  hardly  an  action  in  human 
life,  whether  it  be  material,  intellectual  or  spiritual, 
that  cannot  be  impaired,  damaged  and  even  ruined 
by  indiscretion. 
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As  a  rule  we  understand  by  indiscretion  an 
excess,  but  generally  with  a  relatively  good,  or  at 
any  rate  well-meant  intention  underlying  it,  whether 
it  be  a  question  of  the  number  and  choice  of  our 
words,  of  the  sharpness  or  inflection  of  our  ex 
pression,  or  of  the  seventy  and  untimeliness  of  our 
measures  and  demands. 

How  often  mistakes  of  this  kind  are  made  by 
all  of  us,  but  most  easily  and  most  injuriously  by 
those  who  are  in  authority.  Parents,  above  all 
others,  should  remember  this.  In  training  the  young 
it  is  so  easy  to  do  wrong  and  yet  such  a  serious 
matter,  for  unwise  measures  leave  deep  furrows  on 
their  susceptible  hearts;  too  great  or  untimely  se 
verity,  too  high  demands  on  the  bodily  and  mental 
powers  of  children  cannot  fail  to  do  great  harm.  We 
forget  to  treat  them  according  to  their  capabilities 
and  dispositions:  « Everyone  hath  his  proper  gift 
from  God ;  one  after  this  manner,  and  another  after 
that. » 1  On  one  occasion  we  are  too  lenient,  on  an 
other  too  strict,  and  we  do  double  the  harm  by  the 
contrast ;  we  do  not  properly  consider  what  is  too 
much  or  too  little  in  regard  to  food,  clothing  and 
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the  other  necessaries  of  life ;  and  often  an  otherwise 
praiseworthy  system  of  hardening  is  carried  out  in  an 
indiscreet  manner.  Indiscretion  is  shown  especially 
in  the  most  important  questions  of  religious  training 
and  habits  and  in  the  choice  of  a  calling  or  profession, 
and  in  such  cases  it  does  very  great  mischief. 

Teachers  must  take  care  not  to  demand  a  higher 
standard  than  the  majority  of  their  pupils  are  able 
to  attain;  they  must  take  pains  always  to  observe 
a  wise  moderation  in  regard  to  tasks,  punishments 
and  marks,  and  never  demand  more  than  talent  and 
the  time  available  can  produce. 

Discretion  is  one  of  the  most  important  quali 
fications  of  all  superiors,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal. 
St.  Bonaventure  calls  it  one  of  the  seraph's  wings 
of  the  superior  in  his  capacity  of  representative 
of  God.  Superiors  must  be  careful  with  regard  to 
their  demands,  circumspect  in  their  requests,  lenient 
and  considerate  to  those  who  are  less  highly  gifted 
and  who  are  by  nature  less  versatile,  and  they  must 
ever  keep  themselves  under  control.  «Be  not  as  a 
lion  in  thy  house,  terrifying  them  of  thy  household, 
and  oppressing  them  that  are  under  thee,» 1  but 
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rather  consider  the  wise  moderation  of  holy  Jacob, 
who  said :  «I  have  with  me  tender  children,  and  sheep, 
and  kine  with  young ;  which  if  I  should  cause  to  be 
over-driven,  in  one  day  all  the  flocks  will  die.*1 

Can  a  Government,  can  the  State  be  indiscreet? 
Surely  no  one  can  call  laws  and  decrees  discreet 
which  employ  force  towards  the  Church,  which 
interfere  in  her  private  domain  of  faith  and  family 
life,  which  monopolise  education,  restrict  the  choice 
of  a  vocation  and  encroach  upon  the  freedom  of 
whole  corporations! 

Indiscretions  are  committed,  often  with  serious 
results,  in  society,  in  the  family  and  amongst  acquaint 
ances,  through  gossip  and  babbling,  through  ob 
taining  confidences  and  repeating  them  to  others, 
by  exaggerations,  by  incautious  and  too  severe 
judgments,  and  also  by  letters,  criticisms  and  reviews. 
Unhappily  the  newspapers  are  often  hot-beds  of 
indiscretion,  and  this  not  only  in  the  hostile  camp  - 
often  the  indiscreet  report  which  emanates  from  a 
« well-known  authority,*  from  the  «best  informed 
source,*  does  more  damage  than  the  attacks  of  ad 
versaries. 
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Everybody  should  be  discreet  with  regard  to 
himself,  and  this  applies  as  much  to  the  care  of 
the  body  and  the  mind  as  to  the  training  of  the 
soul.  St.  Hildegarde  says :  «If  a  man  nourishes  his 
body  with  moderation,  he  will  be  cheerful  and  have 
gentle  manners;  if  he  indulges  in  too  much  food 
and  in  frequent  feasting,  all  kinds  of  injurious  vices 
will  germinate  in  him;  but  he  who  torments  his 
body  with  too  great  abstemiousness  will  be  lightly 
moved  to  wrath. »  We  should  also  be  discreet 
about  our  work,  with  regard  to  the  time,  duration 
and  measure  of  our  exertions;  discreet  in  the 
practice  of  prayer  and  good  works,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  make  ourselves  conspicuous  and  give 
offence,  or  grow  weary  and  at  last  even  omit  what 
is  good  and  necessary. 

In  all  things  let  us  choose  the  happy  medium  that 
takes  us  easily  and  with  certainty  to  our  goal.  This 
happy  medium  is  a  secret  that  remains  hidden  to 
most  people.  Just  as  the  proportions  of  the  human 
body,  as  originally  created  by  God,  ought  to  be 
the  foremost  rule  of  art,  in  which  the  unattainable 
ideal  of  beauty  lies,  in  like  manner  a  just  balance 
in  our  manner,  speech  and  deeds  is  a  sign  of  a 
perfectly  ordered  soul. 
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St.  Hildegarde  calls  the  holy  Father  St.  Benedict 
a  «Sun  of  discretion, »  and  St.  Gregory,  speaking 
of  his  Holy  Rule,  calls  it  «a  masterpiece  of  wisdom 
and  discretion, »  in  which  «nothing  is  too  severe 
or  too  difficult,  nothing  too  lofty  and  nothing  too 
deep,  so  that  the  weak,  on  the  one  hand,  cannot 
be  disheartened,  whilst  the  strong  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts. »  And 
so  this  work,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  has 
lasted  for  nearly  fourteen  centuries,  and  in  thousands 
of  cloisters,  in  every  land  and  zone,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  of  the  most 
varied  characters  and  talents,  have  been  shown 
the  way  to  God,  and  many  thousands  of  Saints 
trained  by  it.  We  are  not  saying  too  much  when 
we  ascribe  this  abundance  of  blessings  to  the 
spirit  of  discretion,  which  breathes  in  every  chapter 
of  this  Rule. 

But  this  spirit  and  doctrine  are  none  other  than 
the  spirit  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  Master, 
Jesus  Christ;  they  are  the  fruit  of  His  evangelical 
wisdom.  It  is  the  same  spirit  of  discretion  that 
guided  His  earthly  life  with  regard  to  all  His  deeds, 
words  and  instructions,  that  is  characteristic  of  His 
precepts,  that  has  become  traditional  in  the  govern- 
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ment   and   wisdom   of  Holy  Church,    and  that  has 
through  all  time  made  her  infallible. 

And  is  not  God's  guidance  of  the  world  the  most 
perfect  example  of  discretion  ?  Ordering  everything 
with  love  and  power,  gently  yet  mightily  guiding; 
all  unrestrained  and  unimpeded  by  time,  uninfluenced 
by  passion,  with  infinite  wisdom,  Divine  Providence 
understands  how  to  repair  even  our  most  indis 
creet  mistakes  and  turn  them  to  the  best  ad 
vantage  for  us.  «Thou  hast  ordered  all  things  in 
measure  and  number  and  weight. » l 


1  Wisd.  xi.  ai. 


v.  Oer,  Our  Failings. 


V. 

«Only  what  is  of  God  satisfies  all  mankind; 
only  what   is   eternal   towers   above  all 

time'"  HETTINGER. 


SUPERFICIALITY. 

)W  shall  we  define  seriousness  of  purpose? 
The  boy  sits  for  hours  at  his  books,  and 
in  spite  of  this  he  always  brings  home  a  bad 
report,  and  now  he  is  to  remain  in  the  fourth 
form  !  The  master  says  that  he  is  superficial.  What 
does  that  mean?  --  My  dear  lady,  can  you  re 
member  how  the  gardener  dug  up  the  beds  in 
your  new  garden  so  deeply  and  thoroughly  that 
what  was  beneath  came  to  the  surface,  and  it 
looked  as  though  he  meant  to  put  the  little  plants 
at  least  a  foot  deep  in  the  earth  ?  But  not  until  every 
thing  had  been  properly  furrowed  and  smoothed 
again  did  he  sow  and  plant,  and  now  look  at  the 
strong,  healthy  crops  of  vegetables  and  potatoes. 
Had  he  only  raked  up  a  little  of  the  upper  soil, 
and  then  put  in  the  plants,  do  you  think  they 
would  have  become  so  big  and  strong? 

If  you  would  have  good  results,  the  ground 
must  be  well  dug  over  beforehand,  and  then  the 
nourishment  and  strength,  towards  which  the  little 
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plants  stretch  out  their  roots,  will  rise  up  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  healthy  virgin  soil.  It  is  the 
same  with  every  other  kind  of  work.  Only  when 
it  is  thoroughly  done,  so  that  we  do  not  shirk 
any  trouble,  but  enter  upon  it  vigorously,  going 
deeply  into  the  subject  and  concentrating  our 
minds  on  it,  are  we  likely  to  have  good  results, 
or  will  it  prove  of  any  use  to  us.  If  we  go  care 
lessly  to  work  it  will  be  inaccurately  done;  if  we 
are  too  quick  or  too  idle,  too  flighty  or  incompetent, 
the  work  will  prove  superficial.  Every  mistress  of 
a  house  knows  what  superficial  order  and  clean 
liness  mean,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  train  ser 
vants  in  habits  of  absolute  cleanliness,  as  otherwise 
dust  and  dirt  will  be  found  in  every  crevice  and 
cranny,  everything  will  be  only  lightly  gone  over, 
and  thick  dust  will  accumulate  in  every  corner. 

We  have  often  enough  complained  of  the  work 
men,  when  drawers  and  doors  do  not  close  pro 
perly,  when  the  new  shoes  from  the  shop  are  not 
water-tight,  or  a  fine  pair  of  kid-gloves  split  the 
first  time  they  are  put  on. 

A  book  that  pretends  to  be  scientific  is  termed 
superficial,  if  it  has  been  written  without  an 
accurate  study  of  sources  and  without  reference 
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to  other  authors  and  modern  discoveries.  In  the 
same  way  the  criticism  of  a  work  is  superficial  if 
the  reviewer  has  not  read  it  from  beginning  to 
end;  an  examination,  a  diagnosis,  an  opinion  are 
superficial,  if  every  important  detail  has  not  been 
considered,  each  symptom  has  not  been  observed, 
and  every  circumstance  has  not  been  duly  weighed. 

Thus,  if  we  are  superficial,  we  fail  in  every  kind 
of  work,  manual  or  intellectual,  and  even  more  so 
in  our  spiritual  labour  for  the  salvation  of  our 
immortal  souls. 

Superficiality  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  want 
of  thoroughness.  We  work  too  quickly  and  there 
fore  carelessly,  or  too  indolently  and  therefore 
without  accuracy,  or  with  habitual  negligence  and 
therefore  badly. 

We  may  then  divide  superficial  workers  into 
three  classes.  The  sanguine  man,  who  wishes  to 
do  too  much,  undertakes  all  kinds  of  things, 
but  never  carries  them  out ;  he  begins  too  quickly 
and  hastily,  but  soon  slackens;  he  makes  great 
plans,  which  he  sketches  out  in  a  masterly  manner, 
but  when  it  comes  to  carrying  them  out,  he  is 
wanting  in  patience  and  perseverance.  He  becomes 
enthusiastic  about  an  idea,  and  begins  his  work 
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with  zeal  and  energy;  but  when  difficulties  or  un 
pleasant  hindrances  arise,  or  should  the  work 
demand  more  time  or  trouble  than  he  was  in 
clined  to  spend  on  it,  his  ardour  is  cooled.  His 
temperament  is  like  a  fire  of  straw,  leaping  quickly 
up  into  flames,  but  giving  no  warmth  and  quickly 
burnt  out.  He  promised  himself  greater  or  more 
speedy  success  than  he  obtained,  or  reckoned  on 
greater  praise  or  on  help  from  others.  Disappointed 
in  his  expectations,  he  loses  all  pleasure  in  the 
work.  He  undertook  it  much  too  lightly,  and 
therefore,  in  spite  of  having  good  capabilities,  he 
could  not  succeed  in  the  task. 

The  phlegmatic  man  is  quite  different;  we  may 
call  him  slothful.  Every  kind  of  trouble  is  too 
much  for  him,  every  exertion  hateful,  and  there 
fore  he  cannot  and  will  not  explore  the  depths; 
that  is  to  say,  he  refuses  to  meditate  on  anything, 
will  make  no  sacrifice,  or  allow  himself  to  be 
troubled  for  long.  He  is  superficial,  because  he 
finds  it  more  comfortable  to  be  so. 

The  peasants  of  the  Rauhen  Alb,  in  Wiirtemberg, 
have  a  kind  of  work  which  they  call  «rigolen.» 
It  consists  in  digging  and  boring  deep  down  into 
the  rocky  ground  in  order  to  remove  the  large 
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stones  which  are  embedded  there.  It  is  a  parti 
cularly  laborious  kind  of  work.  Most  people  are 
glad  to  avoid  it  and  hire  someone  else  to  do  it 
for  them.  Our  phlegmatic  man,  should  he  not  be 
able  to  get  out  of  it,  will  take  it  as  easily  as 
possible.  Should  there  be  no  overseer,  if  he  is  not 
sharply  looked  after,  he  will  not  do  his  trenching 
deeply  enough ;  and  when  he  comes  on  a  very  big 
stone,  he  will  shovel  the  earth  over  it  again,  and 
will,  at  any  rate,  take  much  more  time  about  it 
than  the  whole  thing  is  worth. 

The  teacher  knows  the  little  sluggard,  who  shirks 
every  difficulty,  who  understands  how  to  perform 
each  task  in  the  easiest  way,  who  bores  a  hole 
where  the  wood  is  thinnest,  and  leaves  it  to  his 
neighbour  to  lift  up  the  heaviest  stones,  or  copies 
the  work  he  has  done,  requiting  the  favour  merely 
with  cheap  thanks. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  grown-up  phlegmatic 
people.  They  are  seldom  good  workers.  As  a 
rule,  they  look  for  the  easiest  way  to  travel  along, 
which  is  neither  the  short,  stony  mountain  track 
nor  the  damp  field-path,  not  easily  found ;  they 
choose  the  broad  main  road,  along  which  they  can 
saunter  without  the  trouble  of  thinking.  They  are 
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lucky  if  they  arrive,  late  though  it  be,  at  their 
destination,  before  they  are  overtaken  by  the  night. 

The  really  superficial  man  is  one  who  is  so  from 
habit.  He  is  neither  too  quick  nor  too  slow,  neither 
too  diligent  nor  too  idle,  but  merely  superficial 
from  habitual  indifference.  It  never  strikes  him 
that  he  might  see  his  work  from  another  point  of 
view,  might  give  it  more  serious  consideration, 
might  go  more  deeply  into  it.  He  does  not,  on 
the  whole,  think  much  or  long,  he  is  wanting  in 
interest,  zeal  and  application;  all  his  work  and 
thinking  consist  in  a  machine-like  routine. 

There  are  few  people  who  are  less  respected 
and  considered  than  superficial  men  of  this  sort. 
As  they  have  but  few  interests,  the  world  has  but 
little  sympathy  for  them.  It  is  impossible  to  con 
verse  with  them  on  any  serious  subject,  for  they 
take  no  interest  in  such  matters;  one  cannot  ask 
them  for  advice,  for  they  have  none  to  give,  or 
possibly  make  a  dozen  suggestions,  not  one  of 
which  is  practicable.  They  have  no  depth  of  know 
ledge,  education  or  feeling,  in  a  word  they  are 
shallow. 

But  in  order  to  be  just,  we  must  seek  for  the 
reason  of  this  superficiality,  otherwise  we  might 
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easily  commit  the  fault  of  judging  them  hastily 
and  superficially. 

It  may  be  that  they  lack  intellectual  qualities 
and  appreciation  for  certain  subjects,  which  never 
interested  them,  or  their  training  may  be  at  fault. 
Possibly  their  education  may  have  been  neglected. 
They  were  never  taught  to  work  diligently  and 
with  perseverance.  Foolish  parents  allowed  them 
to  waste  the  precious  years  in  playing  and  dreaming. 
They  were  only  anxious  about  the  care  of  their 
bodies,  provided  them  with  fine  clothes  and  granted 
them  every  kind  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  so 
that  the  poor  children  never  learnt  to  see  life  from 
the  serious  side.  It  was  never  customary  in  the 
family  to  speak  of  religious,  scientific  or  other 
questions  of  general  interest.  They  grew  up  in  a 
large  social  circle,  void  of  intellectual  pursuits,  per 
haps  neglected  by  their  parents,  who  sought  all 
their  distractions  and  pleasures  everywhere  but  at 
home,  and  in  consequence  they  never  heard  or 
understood  that  they  came  into  this  world  to  apply 
their  minds  to  more  serious  matters. 

How  many  have  to  be  roughly  awakened  out 
of  their  dreams,  fortified  in  the  hard  school  of 
adversity,  and  trained  by  dire  need !  Where  the 
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hard  struggle  of  life  begins,  where  the  absolute 
law  of  life  demands  hard  physical  or  intellectual 
labour,  superficiality  cannot  stand  the  test. 

There  is,  however,  one  sphere  of  life,  the  highest, 
and  one  kind  of  work,  the  most  important  and  the 
most  difficult,  in  which  we  are  one  and  all  too 
superficial ;  and  that  is  the  cultivation  of  religion  in 
our  souls.  We  can  never  dig  deeply  enough  here, 
never  be  careful  enough  in  removing  the  stones. 
And  yet  it  is  just  this  work  that  most  people  are 
not  accustomed  to,  and  which  they  think  too 
troublesome,  too  laborious  and  too  tedious. 

Ground  which  has  never  been  ploughed  deeply 
enough  is  soon  exhausted  and  produces  but  scanty 
crops.  It  is  the  same  if  a  mine  is  carelessly  worked ; 
the  precious  and  useful  minerals  will  soon  be  at 
an  end.  So  it  is,  if  we  never  seriously  examine 
into  the  state  of  our  souls,  only  remain  on  the 
surface,  here  and  there  pull  out  a  small  weed,  but 
leave  the  roots  in  the  ground.  Our  good  qualities, 
the  precious  gifts  and  blessings  we  have  received 
from  God,  serve  only  to  deceive  ourselves  and 
others  as  to  the  fertility  and  fruits  of  our  souls. 
How  soon  habitual  superficiality  takes  the  place 
of  real,  deep  spirituality! 
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Faith  can  be  silted  up,  as  a  flat  coast  is  silted 
with  sand  and  mud;  or  the  waves  gradually  wash 
it  away,  because  no  strong  dam  was  there  to  pro 
tect  it.  One  confession  is  just  like  another;  there 
is  no  alteration,  the  faults  remain  the  same,  the 
talents  bring  in  no  interest,  God's  mercies  bear  no 
fruits.  Superficiality  with  regard  to  the  life  of  the 
soul  is  the  most  common  and  most  deeply-rooted 
of  all  evils,  and  one  from  which  most  Christians, 
indeed  it  may  be  said  almost  all,  with  few  ex 
ceptions,  suffer.  We  remain  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
do  not  turn  our  thoughts  to  heavenly  things,  and 
do  not  think  seriously  enough  of  our  own  un- 
worthiness.  What  can  we  do  ?  We  must  work. 
We  must  dig  down  deep  into  the  recesses  of  our 
hearts,  must  remove  the  great  stones  of  our  faults, 
tear  out  the  roots  of  our  bad  inclinations,  and  this 
work  must  be  continued  without  cessation ;  it  may 
only  end  with  our  last  breath.  Our  structure  must 
rise,  a  noble  building,  high  above  the  flat  plains 
of  our  earthly,  work-a-day,  ordinary  life. 

The  eternal  truths  of  our  faith  must  be  the  dam 
against  which  the  waves  of  the  world  break;  on 
it  let  us  build  the  lighthouse  of  truth,  and  God's 
glorious  light  will  show  us  the  entrance  to  eternity. 
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« Therefore  if  you  be  risen  with  Christ, »  says 
St.  Paul,  «seek  the  things  that  are  above,  where 
Christ  is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  mind 
the  things  that  are  above,  not  the  things  that  are 
upon  the  earth. » * 


CURIOSITY. 

PERHAPS  many  of  our  readers  will  say,  «I  am 
not  curious »  (amongst  the  ladies  there  will 
be  few  who  are  so  bold);  «I  know  that  I  have 
many  faults,  but  I  am  not  curious. »  That  may  be 
true.  Many  people,  especially  men,  are  not  so 
weak  in  this  respect;  a  certain  pride  restrains  them, 
and  they  regard  curiosity  as  a  privilege  of  the 
« weaker  sex.» 

But  may  it  not  be  that  your  curiosity  has  only 
rarely  been  excited?  You  do  not  take  any  interest 
in  theatres  and  exhibitions;  it  costs  you  no  self- 
denial  to  pass  the  fine  shops,  with  pictures  and 
costly  goods,  without  stopping  to  gaze  at  them; 
you  will,  perhaps,  take  no  notice  of  a  crowd  that 
has  collected  to  stare  at  a  fallen  cab-horse;  nor  do 
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you  listen  to  the  town  gossip  or  read  the  romances 
or  « miscellaneous  notes »  which  appear  in  the  news 
papers.  The  professional  curiosity-mongers  do  all 
these  things,  and,  with  justice,  you  do  not  reckon 
yourself  one  of  them. 

But  let  us  suppose  your  principal  left  an  im 
portant  private  document  lying  on  your  writing- 
table;  would  you  feel  no  temptation  just  to  glance 
at  it?  It  is  rumoured  that  Orders  have  been 
bestowed,  promotions  granted,  salaries  raised  — 
your  name  is  whispered,  it  is  said  that  you 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  an  in 
fluential  position;  are  you  still  man  enough  to 
remain  cool?  Perhaps  a  popular  drama  or  a 
sensational  novel  excites  your  curiosity,  or  it 
seems  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  see  some 
new  painting  at  the  exhibition,  although  you  are 
not  without  doubts  about  the  morality  of  these 
things. 

There  are  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  curiosity ;  we 
are  none  of  us  quite  free  from  this  fault.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  heritage  that  we  received  from  our 
first  mother,  for  it  was  not  merely  by  chance  that 
she  hung  about  the  forbidden  tree,  gazing  longingly 
at  its  fruit. 
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But  we  must  speak  more  seriously  of  this  weak 
ness,  for  the  subject  is  of  importance.  The  search 
for  new  impressions  wherewith  to  tickle  the  senses 
or  the  intellect  does  not  confine  itself  to  the 
small  things  of  our  daily  life;  curiosity  is  a  para 
site  that  does  not  merely  creep  along  the  ground, 
but  climbs  up  the  strongest  and  proudest  trees, 
twining  itself  round  them  and  robbing  them  of 
their  sap. 

Curiosity  is  generally  regarded  as  a  weakness, 
and  on  this  account  we  like  to  attribute  it  to  the 
weaker  sex.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  it 
to  them  exclusively.  We  do  not  like  to  acknow 
ledge  it  as  a  fault,  and  call  it  a  craving  for  know 
ledge;  but  we  cannot  let  that  pass,  for  a  craving 
for  knowledge,  in  the  noble  Christian  sense  of  the 
word,  is  a  virtue.  And  now,  in  order  to  take  the 
sheepskin  off  the  little  wolf's  back,  we  will  try  to 
show  the  difference  between  a  craving  for  know 
ledge  and  curiosity.  No  less  a  teacher  than 
St.  Thomas  shall  be  our  guide. 

The  desire  for  knowledge  is  an  intense  effort 
of  our  intellect  to  understand  a  truth,  it  is  an 
eager  striving  to  acquire  useful  knowledge,  a  noble 
search  for  what  is  true  and  good. 
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Curiosity,  on  the  contrary,  lacks  all  moral 
worth  and  higher  ideals,  for  it  only  follows  the 
charm  of  novelty.  Its  aim  is  not  the  perception 
of  truth;  even  the  objects  of  its  interest  are 
generally  paltry,  such  as  the  little  events  of  daily 
life,  or  the  doings  of  our  neighbours.  Even  its 
desire  for  learning  serves  nothing  but  its  own 
idle  ends. 

The  longing  for  knowledge  overcomes,  by  means 
of  the  virtue  of  fortitude,  all  difficulties  and  hin 
drances;  it  penetrates  into  the  depths;  what  is 
highest,  best,  yes,  God  Himself,  is  its  ultimate  goal, 
the  central  Sun,  round  which  its  investigations 
revolve. 

Curiosity  only  fishes  on  the  surface;  its  object 
is  to  get  iMulta,*  a  smattering,  not  ^Multum,f> 
deep  knowledge.  «It  is  true,  I  know  much,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  everything, »  says  Wagner, 
the  famulus  of  Faust,  and  a  classical  representative 
of  learned  curiosity. 

The  wish  for  knowledge  keeps  that  natural  desire 
of  the  human  intellect  for  information  within  the 
bounds  of  wise  moderation,  whereas  curiosity  gives 
rein  to  every  idle  whim  in  order  to  satisfy  its  greedy 
search  for  something  new. 

v.  Otr,  Our  Failings.  12 
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There  is,  of  course,  such  a  thing  as  a  wrong 
craving  for  knowledge,  which,  far  removed  from 
virtue,  only  serves  ignoble  ends.  It  strives  for 
empty  fame  and  inflates  men  with  learned  pre 
sumption  ;  it  is  a  servant  of  the  thirst  for  lucre  and 
lowers  itself  in  the  service  of  Mammon ;  when  filled 
with  religious  or  political  hatred,  it  opposes  the 
cause  of  God  and  His  Holy  Church. 

Curiosity  is  always  superficial  and  therefore 
appears  harmless,  but  it  can  make  a  man  its 
slave.  He  must  see,  listen,  observe,  read,  question, 
and  draw  conclusions  to  serve  its  ends.  Inquisiti- 
veness  can  also  be  distinguished  from  the  desire 
for  knowledge,  in  that  it  tries  to  find  out  what  is 
not  necessary,  useful  or  permissible.  It  is  not  ne 
cessary  for  us  to  know  what  is  not  our  business, 
and  for  this  reason,  probably  superfluous;  such 
knowledge  may  even  hinder  us  with  regard  to 
our  most  important  duties.  It  would  certainly  be 
too  hard  to  forbid  every  minor  interest,  every 
little  hobby;  but  we  must  be  careful  that  they 
do  not  become  paramount  and  gain  too  great  an 
influence  over  us.  There  are  things  which  must 
be  known  in  certain  callings,  but  which  would  be 
dangerous  for  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  necessary  for 
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a  doctor  to  know  a  great  deal  that  does  not  con 
cern  me,  an  artist  must  see  many  things  that  it 
is  wiser  I  should  not  see,  a  critic  must  peruse 
many  books  and  papers  that  I  have  no  need  to 
read.  God's  protecting  grace  will  not  be  with  him 
who  embarks  on  matters  that  are  not  of  his  calling. 
That  which  is  useless  for  us  to  know  may  often 
do  us  great  harm.  There  are  people  who,  on  ac 
count  of  their  ill-regulated  and  undisciplined  craving 
for  knowledge,  read  all  kinds  of  books  which  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  position  in  life  or  their 
education.  This  also  is  curiosity.  It  can  easily 
lead  them  to  overweening  pride  in  their  defective 
semi-culture  and  thence  to  discontent. 

What  we  are  not  allowed  to  know  we  should 
keep  at  a  distance.  The  hidden,  like  the  forbidden, 
has  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  inquisitive.  Curious 
people  have  an  irresistible  desire  to  force  their  way 
into  secret  affairs,  to  reveal  them  and  publish  them 
abroad.  This  prying  into  what  is  forbidden  and 
hankering  after  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  this  wandering 
in  the  devious  labyrinths  of  sensual  desires  has 
allured  many  into  the  abyss. 

So  we  see  that  curiosity  is  by  no  means  a  harm 
less  guide.  It  will  at  least  cost  us  a  great  deal  of 
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time  that  we  might  have  employed  much  more 
usefully.  There  are  people  who  have  no  time  to 
go  to  church,  to  read  a  good  book,  or  to  look 
to  the  education  of  their  children  and  their  family 
duties,  but  who  devote  several  hours  each  day  to 
paying  visits,  to  social  intercourse  and  to  the  reading 
of  shallow  books  and  papers,  in  order  to  pander  to 
their  inquisitiveness. 

Curiosity  is  the  real  cause  of  the  soul's  lamen 
table  inattention  to  prayer  and  work;  curiosity 
makes  us  frivolous  in  speech  and  in  our  views, 
rash  in  judgment  and  uncharitable  to  others.  It 
causes  us  losses  in  every  walk  of  life,  both  material 
and  spiritual,  losses  in  time  and  work,  in  re 
collection  and  in  prayer,  in  money  and  in  health. 
Curiosity  is  productive  of  dangerous  temptations 
to  our  eyes,  our  ears,  our  tongues  and  our  hearts. 
Like  the  inquisitive  robin  that  flutters  about  the 
lure  until  it  falls  into  the  hidden  snare,  like  the 
curious  Dina,  *  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Patriarch 
Jacob,  who  went  to  see  the  fetes  and  guests  of  the 
Hevites  and  fell  into  the  power  of  Sichem,  so  it 
has  been  with  countless  fools  in  all  times.  Let  us 
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then  «be  sober  and  watch;  because  your  adversary 
the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  goeth  about,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour. »  *  He  looks  for  prey,  and 
the  curious  fall  into  his  snares. 

A  serious  occupation,  conscientious  fidelity  with 
regard  to  the  duties  of  our  profession,  and  careful 
use  of  our  time,  will  shield  us  from  wanton  curiosity. 
Let  us  trouble  ourselves  less  about  others,  unless 
duty  and  charity  demand  it.  What  are  their  little 
private  affairs  to  us,  who  have  quite  enough  to  do 
with  our  own  souls  and  the  great  and  important 
affairs  of  God's  Holy  Church? 

The  pleasures,  merry-makings  and  entertainments 
of  the  world  are  foolish  and  deceitful.  If  we  shut 
our  eyes  with  Christian  self-denial  to  their  fascL 
nations,  and  with  steadfast  courage  make  the  small 
sacrifice  of  renouncing  the  gratification  of  our  sensual 
curiosity,  higher  and  more  spiritual  joys  will  be 
revealed  to  us,  an  anticipation  of  the  heavenly 
delights,  which  will  satisfy  our  every  longing  and 
desire.  It  is  permitted  to  us  to  be  curious  about 
what  awaits  us  on  high. 
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FORGETFULNESS. 

T177E  had  nearly  forgotten  «  forgetfulness, »  and  that 
W  would  have  been  itself  a  culpable  forgetfulness, 
for  it  is  one  of  our  chief  and  pet  weaknesses. 

But  I  am  already  calling  it  culpable  before  we 
have  carefully  considered  whether  we  are  justified 
in  blaming  forgetfulness  as  culpable  and  deserving 
of  punishment.  What  should  we  do  without  our 
favourite  excuse,  «Oh,  I  had  quite  forgotten  it?»  In 
our  childhood  it  was  thus  that  we  always  excused 
ourselves  and  tried  to  prove  ourselves  innocent; 
it  was  forgotten,  and  therefore  not  my  fault!  But 
it  did  not  always  exculpate  us;  indeed,  we  were 
sometimes  punished  very  severely  in  spite  of  it. 

As  a  rule  the  forgetful  person  considers  himself 
blameless,  because  he  had  no  evil  intention.  It  is 
certain  that  no  grave  sin  can  be  committed,  unless 
its  heinousness  is  clearly  understood  and  there  is 
the  express  will  to  commit  it,  so  that  serious  sins 
of  omission  are  lessened  when  caused  by  forget 
fulness.  But  will  a  school-boy  get  off  scot-free 
if  he  forgets  his  task?  Or  can  a  soldier  who  has 
forgotten  his  gun,  or  a  messenger  who  forgets  his 
message,  be  exempted  from  arrest  and  punishment? 
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Certainly  not  —  neither  can  the  cashier  who  leaves 
the  key  in  his  safe,  or  the  singer  who  forgets  to 
appear  at  the  rehearsal,  avoid  being  fined. 

Forgetfulness  is  always  punished  or  punishes  it 
self.  The  forgotten  umbrella,  the  railway-ticket  left 
on  the  table,  the  forgotten  engagement,  as  well 
as  the  important  express  letter,  which  remained  in 
a  pocket,  can  bring  about  very  serious  consequences 
and  probably  severe  reprimands  and  punishments. 
For  a  man  to  undertake  the  role  of  an  advocate 
for  his  own  forgetfulness  would  be  very  difficult. 
Before  God  and  his  own  conscience  he  might  per 
haps  be  able  to  justify  himself,  but  he  would  be 
obliged  to  bear  and  make  good  all  damage  that 
he  had  caused  by  his  fault. 

Thus  we  have  registered  forgetfulness  as  one  of 
our  faulty  weaknesses,  and  we  will  now  examine 
into  its  nature  and  importance. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  forgetfulness?  It  is  the 
extinguishing  of  a  memory,  or  its  non-recollection 
at  a  given  moment.  Memory  is  the  soul's  power 
of  recalling  things  past,  and  is  one  of  its  most 
important  faculties.  It  is  a  great  warehouse  of 
immeasurable  size,  which,  St.  Augustine  says,  is 
filled  with  an  immense  quantity  of  pictures  of 
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every  kind;  it  is  a  work  of  reference,  or  a  tablet 
on  which  everything  is  noted  down  that  passes 
in  through  the  doors  of  the  senses,  or  has  been 
grasped  by  the  intellect.  Nothing  of  this  is  lost, 
but  all  is  faithfully  treasured  up;  no  note  dies 
away,  no  scent  evaporates,  no  picture  vanishes; 
memory  can  renew  everything.  It  can  reproduce 
much  more  perfectly  than  the  phonograph,  that 
hollow-sounding,  unlifelike  machine,  which,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  public,  reproduces  what  has  been 
said  or  sung  into  it.  St.  Augustine  compares  this 
bringing  back  of  impressions  to  the  mind  to  the 
chewing  of  the  cud  in  certain  animals. 

Like  irrational  animals,  we  have  an  instinctive 
memory,  that  enables  us  without  any  reflection  to 
do  mechanically  what  is  necessary  for  the  nourish 
ment  and  well-being  of  our  bodies,  or  mechanically 
to  repeat  what  we  have  learnt  by  heart.  Conscious 
memory  is  a  faculty  of  the  soul,  given  alone  to 
rational  beings,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able 
to  recall  at  will  past  events  and  to  combine  and 
unite  them.  Intellect,  discernment  and  powers  of 
inference,  in  short,  all  our  mental  powers  depend 
on  a  more  or  less  perfect  memory.  What  a  great 
gift  of  God  a  good  memory  is! 
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If  a  reminiscence  vanishes  from  our  minds,  if 
we  cannot  remember  or  recall  it,  it  is  forgotten. 
One  cannot  say  at  once  that  it  is  lost  for  ever, 
for  the  fact  that  we  seek  for  it  shows  that  at  any 
rate  we  remember  that  we  have  forgotten  it.  But 
for  the  moment  it  is  not  present  to  our  conscious 
ness;  we  cannot  recall  it,  that  is  to  say,  make  it 
evident  to  our  mental  faculties. 

It  is  possible  to  forget  intentionally ;  to  do  so  may 
be  a  serious  fault,  even  a  sin,  or  on  the  other  hand 
a  great  virtue.  If  we  intentionally  forget  the  evil 
and  injustice  that  has  been  done  us,  we  act  from 
noble-mindedness,  generosity  and  fortitude  of  soul. 
But  if  we  forget  benefits,  promises,  and  good  re 
solves,  because  they  have  been  written  on  sand 
and  not  engraved  on  lasting  stone  or  brass,  or 
even  better  on  a  feeling  heart,  then  this  shows  in 
gratitude,  insincerity  and  baseness  of  character. 

Forgetfulness  is  an  habitual,  careless  habit  of  for 
getting.  It  is  a  weakness  of  the  powers  of  memory, 
which  can  retain  nothing,  just  as  a  sieve  or  rush- 
basket  holds  no  water.  A  good  memory  takes  in 
an  impression  readily,  retains  it  with  certainty,  and 
returns  it  in  a  reliable  manner.  A  bad  memory 
has  no  duration,  clearness  or  orderliness.  It  is 
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evident  that  we  cannot  blame  a  deficient  memory 
for  its  forgetfulness  so  severely  as  one  that  is 
otherwise  good,  but  which  forgets  some  particular, 
important  matter. 

Forgetfulness  is  a  chronic  weakness,  and  must 
on  this  account  be  treated  with  leniency  and  pa 
tience.  Psychologists  and  doctors  have  examined 
into  the  problem  of  the  greater  or  smaller  reliability 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  memory.  Some  of  them 
explain  it  as  the  result  of  purely  bodily  conditions, 
and  call  forgetfulness  a  « disease  of  the  grey  outer 
substance  of  the  brain. »  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  the  weak  memory  of  some  people  may  be  due 
to  diseased  or  abnormal  conditions;  but  we  do  not 
want  to  make  it  so  easy  for  the  forgetful  to  be 
able  to  justify  themselves  by  this  alone.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  make  the  phy 
sical  condition  of  the  body  responsible  for  all 
moral  faults,  and  excuses  are  found,  even  in  the 
case  of  thieves  and  murderers,  on  the  plea  of  the 
morbid  condition  of  their  brains.  This  is  a  science 
that  disintegrates  all  morality.  There  are  people 
who  would  like  to  turn  all  the  prisons  and  houses 
of  correction  into  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums. 
The  theory  that  the  impressions  made  on  our  senses 
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are  deposited  like  the  mark  of  a  seal  on  our  brains 
is  certainly  supported  by  the  fact  that  our  re 
collection  remains  fresh  and  vigorous,  according 
as  the  impressions  made  on  us  were  more  or  less 
deep,  and  that  in  old  age,  when  our  impressions 
become  weaker,  the  receptive  faculty  decreases  and 
becomes  less  sensitive,  especially  with  regard  to  new 
experiences.  But  this  theory  cannot  explain  all  that 
goes  on  in  the  soul  and  its  many  combinations. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  We  cannot  exonerate  the 
forgetful  from  all  moral  blame.  Our  conscience 
indicts  us.  Forgetfulness  is  not  only  caused  by 
weakness  of  the  brain ;  it  is  also  a  fault  of  the  cha 
racter.  Either  we  have  through  superficiality,  in 
difference,  slothfulness  or  pride,  etc.,  not  impressed 
the  matter  in  hand  deeply  enough  on  our  memory, 
or,  through  a  lack  of  orderliness,  interest  or  a  clear 
comprehension,  we  have  not  arranged  it  properly; 
thus  the  recollection  is  either  weak  or  confused, 
our  memory  is  superficial  or  disorderly.  I  said  that 
forgetfulness  is  often  a  fault  of  the  character,  and 
in  fact  it  is  generally  the  result  of  arrogance  and 
self-seeking.  We  forget  a  thing  or  a  person  simply 
because  we  think  of  something  or  somebody  of 
more  importance,  or  more  usually  of  our  own 
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pet  interests.  We  have  something  else  in  view, 
and  therefore  forget  what  we  perhaps  ought  not 
to  forget.  The  more  we  have  anything  at  heart, 
the  less  likely  we  are  to  forget  it.  The  egoist 
certainly  never  forgets  himself,  or  anything  he  needs 
or  wishes.  Where  our  own  interests  are  at  stake, 
there  is  no  question  of  a  bad  memory.  If  we  apply 
this  test  to  ourselves,  we  cannot  but  blush!  If 
the  theory  with  regard  to  impressions  be  correct, 
we  certainly  impress  all  that  is  useful  and  dear  to 
ourselves  very  deeply  on  the  «grey  substance  of 
our  brains;*  but  we  trouble  ourselves  but  little 
about  the  affairs  of  others,  which  make  hardly 
any  impression  on  us  and  are  quickly  obliterated. 
Is  not  this  our  own  fault?  The  things  that  ex 
cite  and  please  us,  that  suit  our  taste,  that  flatter 
us,  we  think  of  at  the  right  moment.  No  one 
forgets  his  dinner.  It  is  true  that  he  is  reminded 
of  it  by  hunger,  but  we  are  also  reminded  of  our 
duties  by  our  consciences.  A  good  memory  for 
them  is  called  fidelity  to  duty,  whilst  forgetfulness  of 
them  is  termed  neglect  of  duty.  «Can  a  woman  forget 
her  infant?*1  say  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
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Psalmist  threatens  himself:  «If  I  forget  thee,  o  Jeru 
salem  (my  home),  let  my  right  hand  be  forgotten. 
Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  my  jaws,  if  I  do  not 
remember  thee.» l  He  would  therefore  seem  to 
reckon  forgetfulness  of  what  is  dearest  as  a  crime 
worthy  to  be  cursed.  We  should  feel  great  bitter 
ness  if  we  were  forgotten  as  Pharaoh's  cup-bearer 
forgot  Joseph  in  prison.  We  must  not  think  lightly 
of  forgetfulness  that  comes  from  heartlessness.  The 
rich  man  in  the  Gospel  forgot  poor  Lazarus,  and 
for  this  reason  was  cast  into  hell  1 

But  we  speak  here  of  forgetfulness  as  a  human 
weakness,  not  of  the  impious  forgetfulness  of  our 
most  holy  duties.  We  should  do  our  forgetful  friends, 
who  are  often  very  lovable  people,  a  great  in 
justice,  if  we  branded  their  weak  memories  as  hard- 
heartedness,  and  it  may  be  that  we  ourselves  often 
enough  fail  in  this  respect. 

We  said  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  im 
press  the  subject  well  on  the  memory,  but  it 
must  also  be  arranged  in  proper  order.  Our 
memory  is  a  warehouse.  But  of  what  use  is 
the  building  if  barrels,  sacks,  boxes  and  bales 

1  Ps.  cxxxvi    5—6. 
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are  scattered  about  in  such  confusion  that  it  is  im 
possible  to  find  anything?  Memory  resembles  one 
of  those  old  presses  of  the  time  of  our  grandfathers, 
with  a  hundred  drawers.  An  orderly  man  knows 
every  little  box  and  its  contents;  everything  is  in 
its  right  place,  and  he  knows  exactly  where  to  find 
it.  Or  it  may  be  compared  to  an  organ,  with  its 
numerous  stops.  The  master  knows  each  one, 
and  understands  which  he  must  push  in  or  draw 
out  to  produce  the  right  tone;  he  knows  how  to 
combine,  to  vary  and  to  master  the  whole  system 
of  the  mighty  pipes,  and  under  his  skilled  hand 
the  waves  of  sound  swell  and  stream  forth  to  the 
joy  and  edification  of  all  listeners.  But  if  the  in 
strument  is  not  in  order,  if  the  mechanism  does  not 
work  properly,  if  the  wires  and  contact  be  entangled 
and  muddled,  or  should  an  ignoramus  attempt  to 
play,  everything  is  in  confusion,  and  incredible  dis 
cords  and  dissonances  are  the  result.  It  is  the  same 
with  a  disorderly  memory.  It  is  like  one  of  those 
cupboards  that  we  find  in  old  houses,  and  which 
bear  the  name  of  «Cache-desordre,»  a  « hiding-place 
for  untidiness. »  Everything  that  is  in  the  way 
is  thrown  into  it,  and  so  the  room  looks  fairly 
tidy.  But  just  look  into  the  cupboard  for  anything 
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you  want;  a  night-cap  is  lying  on  the  spectacles, 
and  the  book  of  family  prayers  on  the  remains 
of  the  breakfast. 

Forgetfulness  is  fond  of  seeking  an  excuse  on 
the  pretext  of  weakness  of  the  brain  or  nerves. 
Even  granting  that  poor  health  has  a  paralysing 
effect  on  our  powers  of  receiving  and  retaining  im 
pressions,  and  also  on  our  efforts  to  freshen  our 
memory,  still  the  fault  lies  chiefly  in  a  want 
of  any  sense  of  order,  punctuality  and  attention. 
We  are  distracted  and  occupied  with  other  things, 
our  own  interests  engross  us,  and  so  we  carelessly 
cast  into  the  cupboard  of  our  memory  what  we 
ought  to  put  away  tidily.  Memory  is  an  arsenal  of 
our  power  of  imagination.  The  latter  cannot  create; 
it  must  take  what  it  finds  in  the  stores  of  memory, 
but  it  can  make  use  of  it,  and  by  different  com 
binations  give  it  the  most  varying  forms. 

It  is  however  well  known  that  people  with  a 
vivid  imagination  are  generally  very  forgetful.  Their 
memory  works  and  is  productive  for  them  alone, 
and  has  so  much  to  do  for  them  that  it  cannot 
take  any  notice  of  others  and  their  wants.  Like  the 
modern  elaborately  mounted  plays  and  pageants, 
for  which  so  many  requisites  are  needed  from  the 
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stage  stores  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  more 
than  one  such  piece  on  the  repertoire  at  the  same 
time,  so  poets  and  artists  plunder  their  memory 
for  their  own  designs,  and  in  consequence  have 
nothing  left  for  practical  life. 

Forgetfulness  of  the  small  affairs  of  daily  life 
may  have  very  comic  results;  it  makes  us  appear 
ridiculous,  but  is  otherwise  harmless.  This  is  often 
the  case  with  gifted  people,  who  concentrate  their 
minds  so  deeply  on  their  plans,  designs,  works  or 
studies,  that  they  entirely  forget  what  is  going  on 
in  the  outer  world. 

If  we,  from  forgetfulness,  neglect  the  duties  of 
our  position,  or  those  which  we  owe  to  our  family, 
to  charity  and  to  gratitude,  this  fault  must  be 
judged  much  more  severely. 

The  forgetful  man  often  suffers  most  from  his 
weak  memory,  and  parenthetically  it  may  be  re 
marked  that  we  often  complain  unjustly  about 
our  memory,  because  we  demand  too  much  from 
it.  La  Bruyere  says:  «Man  is  never  contented 
with  his  memory  and  never  discontented  with  his 
judgment. » 

Forgetfulness  is  a  fault  of  education;  either  in 
that  of  early  years  or  in  one's  later  education  of 
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oneself.  In  the  first  instance  the  parents  are  to 
blame,  in  the  latter  we  ourselves.  Even  without  a 
knowledge  of  mnemonics,  it  is  feasible  to  train  and 
strengthen  the  memory  of  the  young  by  teaching 
them  love  of  order  and  awakening  in  them  a  lively 
sense  of  duty. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  like  Themistocles,  who 
knew  20,000  citizens  by  name,  or  like  Caesar,  who 
could  at  the  same  time  dictate  ten  different  sub 
jects  to  ten  secretaries,  or  even  like  Mezzofanti, 
who  understood  58  languages;  but  memory  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  exercise  and  training.  It  can 
be  taught  to  be  more  facile  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
more  retentive  and  better  able  to  express  itself. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  by  doing  this  we  not  only 
greatly  benefit  ourselves  but  also  make  ourselves 
useful  and  agreeable  to  our  neighbours. 

Above  all,  memory  should  be  used  in  the  ser 
vice  of  love  and  gratitude. 

God  never  forgets  us.  He  forgets  nothing  and 
no  one.  Not  even  a  sparrow.  «Are  not  five 
sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings,  and  not  one 
of  them  is  forgotten  before  God?))1  And  we? 


1  Luke  xii.  6. 

v.  Oer,  Our  Failings. 
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If  our  hearts  are  filled  with  true  gratitude,  how 
can  we  forget  God  and  His  goodness  to  us? 
It  is  not  only  ungrateful,  but  also  foolish  and 
fatal  if  we  are  forgetful  with  regard  to  the  most 
important  of  all  duties  that  religion  and  faith 
demand  of  us. 

Are  not  our  self-love,  our  sensuousness,  our  pride 
to  blame,  if  we  have  too  short  a  memory  for  the 
blessings  which  Divine  Mercy  showers  on  us;  if  we 
think  so  little  of  the  distress  of  the  poor,  the  suffer 
ings  of  the  sick,  the  wishes  and  needs  of  our  fellow- 
creatures?  Forget  not  them,  «lest  God  forget  thee 
in  their  sight. »  J 

UNTRUTHFULNESS. 

I  REMEMBER  that,  in  my  youth,  an  American 
gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  once  caught  his 
little  son  of  eight  telling  a  lie.  He  immediately 
rushed  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  out  of  the 
room  to  the  kitchen,  and  brought  back  a  scrubbing 
brush  covered  with  sand,  with  which  he  scoured 
the  child's  mouth,  exclaiming:  «Your  mouth  has 
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become  quite  black ! »  Whether  this  severe  measure, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  itself  not  quite  truthful, 
brought  about  a  permanent  cure,  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  believe  that  the  impression  made  on  the 
youthful  soul  was  a  lasting  one. 

To  lie,  that  is  to  say  intentionally  what  is  untrue, 
is  considered  by  everybody,  even  by  those  who 
are  not  otherwise  very  strict  in  their  observance  of 
virtue,  as  hateful,  low,  indeed  dishonourable;  perhaps 
because,  as  a  rule,  there  is  something  cowardly, 
malicious  and  unfair  in  a  lie,  and  also  because  he 
whom  the  liar  would  have  deceived  feels  that  he 
has  been  contemptuously  treated.  To  be  openly 
accused  of  having  told  a  lie  is  a  disgrace  or  an 
affront,  to  avoid  which  the  liar  possibly  lies  a 
second  time  and  then  again  and  again  in  order  not 
to  be  found  out. 

The  love  of  truth  is  regarded  by  some  as  a 
national  virtue,  and  many  nations  dispute  for  the 
palm  of  truthfulness  and  honour.  And  yet  the 
Holy  Scriptures  say:  «Omnis  homo  mendax»  - 
« Every  man  is  a  liar.*1  We  shall  here  discuss  un- 
truthfulness  as  a  failing  of  which  we  are  all  more 
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or  less  guilty.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  take 
a  somewhat  broader  view  of  the  subject. 

What  is  truth?  Truth  in  itself  is  actuality.  «What 
exists,  is  true,»  says  St.  Augustine.  Truth  according 
to  our  perception  is  its  conformity  with  our  view 
or  cognition  of  the  actual.  Truth  in  our  creed,  in 
its  explanation  through  words  or  signs,  means  its 
conformity  with  the  recognised  truth ;  that  is,  when 
we  say  that  something  is,  how  or  what  it  really  is, 
or  what  and  how  it  is  not. 

Truthfulness  is  the  love  of  truth;  it  is  a  virtue 
that  strives  everywhere  openly  to  profess  the  truth 
and  to  give  expression  to  it. 

We  call  a  person  sincere  when  his  words  and 
actions  agree  with  his  inmost  soul,  and  in  this  sense 
he  can  be  both  truthful  and  sincere,  although  he 
may  be  in  the  wrong,  and  his  opinions  do  not  tally 
with  the  objective  truth.  I  may  say:  «It  is  not 
raining, »  and  yet  in  the  meantime  it  may  have 
begun  to  rain.  I  did  not  know  any  better;  there 
fore,  although  I  did  not  speak  the  truth,  I  am  not 
a  liar  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet 
I  did  not  speak  truly.  There  is  much  that  is  not  true 
about  us  and  in  us,  indeed  in  everything  that  does 
not  correspond  with  the  eternal  truth.  But  untruth- 
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fulness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  want  of  upright 
ness,  is  intentional  or  culpable  mendacity;  it  does 
not  give  a  true  picture  of  our  inmost  soul,  it  tries 
either  not  to  recognise  the  truth,  or  not  to  acknow 
ledge  it.  Its  aim  is  to  deceive  others  and  even 
itself;  for  it  is  proud  of  its  vain  delusions,  and  does 
not  seek  the  truth,  which  might  prove  inconvenient 
or  mortifying,  or  not  fall  in  with  its  plans. 

Untruthfulness  is  not  only  a  single  untruth  on  a 
special  occasion,  but  an  inclination  or  propensity 
to  untruthfulness.  And  this  fault,  although  we 
may  be  loth  to  acknowledge  it,  is  to  be  found 
more  or  less  in  all  of  us,  only  varying  as  regards 
its  methods  and  strength ;  for  in  spite  of  the  many 
shapes  in  which  it  manifests  itself,  it  originates  in 
pride,  our  fundamental  evil.  Untruths  of  the  grosser 
kind,  such  as  lying,  swindling,  hypocrisy,  flattery, 
dissembling  and  exaggerations,  etc.,  are  very  disre 
putable  company  that  we  do  not  like  to  call  by  their 
true  names;  but  they  are  one  and  all  members  of 
the  same  suspicious  family.  And  who  is  their  father, 
if  not  the  Father  of  lies, l  the  liar  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  ?  Therefore  all  of  these  are,  in  reality, 
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only  various  forms  of  lying,  and,  as  such,  sins  and 
faults;  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  say :  « Lying  lips  are 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord,:*1  and:  «The  mouth 
that  belieth,  killeth  the  soul.»  2  St.  Augustine  assures 
us,  and  proves  his  assertion,  that  there  is  no  reason, 
however  important  it  may  appear,  that  could  justify 
a  lie:  «For  whoever  considers  that  there  is  any  kind 
of  lie  that  is  not  sinful,  deceives  himself  shamefully, 
in  that  he  holds  himself  for  an  'honest  deceiver'  of 
others.  > 

And  yet  we  have  quoted  the  words :  « Every  man 
is  a  liar,»  and  said  that  the  inclination  to  be  un 
truthful  is  in  all  of  us.  We  owe  our  readers  a  proof 
of  this  assertion,  and  we  will  try  to  give  it.  Let  us 
examine  into  the  different  kinds  of  lying.  A  lie  is 
a  statement  contrary  to  the  inmost  convictions  of 
the  speaker,  uttered  with  the  intention  to  deceive. 
Lies,  therefore,  consist  in  speaking  differently  from 
what  we  think,  in  promising  what  we  cannot  do  or 
do  not  mean  to  fulfil,  with  the  object  of  conveying 
false  impressions  to  others.  Thus  we  can  tell  the 
objective  truth,  and  yet  lie,  namely  if  we  consider 
the  fact  untrue  and  wish  to  deceive  others  in  this 
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way.  Lies  are  classified  according  to  the  motives 
that  caused  them  and  the  purpose  of  the  liar. 

Lies  which  are  told  to  injure  others  are  regarded 
as  the  worst.  They  are  a  common  practice  in 
commerce  and  business,  but  still  are  generally 
despised  as  dishonest  methods.  Here  the  proverb 
holds  good:  « Every  liar  is  a  thief. »  In  this  case 
the  motives  are  avarice  and  the  desire  of  gain,  and 
although  the  world  attaches  the  greatest  importance 
to  earthly  riches,  it  nevertheless  dislikes  wealth  dis 
honestly  acquired,  because  it  destroys  the  balance 
of  honesty  and  offends  against  the  laws  of  «mine 
and  thine. » 

It  also  condemns  any  damage  done  to  a  man's 
honour  by  untruths,  at  least  if  the  matter  becomes 
public.  Slanders  are  lies  by  which  others  are  dis 
paraged  or  unjustly  accused.  Before  the  tribunal 
of  our  conscience  they  are  certainly  more  worthy 
of  punishment  than  any  damage  done  to  property, 
because  a  man's  honour  and  his  good  name  are 
much  more  precious  possessions.  But  here  we 
have  such  a  very  wide  field  for  inflicting  wrong, 
the  opportunities  in  our  daily  life  are  so  many,  the 
sting  of  malicious  speech  is  so  fine  and  pointed,  that 
untruthfulness  which  wounds  charity  is  certainly  the 
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most  frequent  of  the  sins  of  the  tongue.  Hence  the 
world  is  accustomed  to  be  less  strict  on  this  point, 
in  order  that  conversation  may  not  be  robbed  of 
all  exciting  details. 

And  now  we  come  to  society  lies,  namely  con 
ventional  untruths,  to  avoid  which  our  conscience 
must  be  very  tender.  They  do  not  actually  cause 
damage  to  others,  and  are  therefore  looked  on  with 
leniency. 

They  consist  of  compliments,  figures  of  speech 
that  are  not  meant,  honied  phrases  or  piquant  ex 
pressions,  whose  genuineness  no  one  thinks  of 
testing.  Possibly  they  consist  of  promises,  which 
we  neither  intend  to  keep,  nor  expect  our  acquaint 
ances  to  take  literally,  so  that  the  damning  cha 
racteristics  of  an  actual  lie  are  wanting. 

Lies  told  as  a  joke  are  also  a  popular  form  of 
untruth,  in  which  one  indulges  with  great  freedom, 
because  they  are  considered  permissible  and  harm 
less.  Very  often  indeed  they  are  so,  and  we  will 
not  judge  them  too  strictly;  if  the  lie  can  neither 
deceive  nor  is  intended  to  do  so,  namely,  when  it 
is  such  an  evident  untruth  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
recognised  and  taken  as  such,  then  it  is  only  a  joke 
and  not  a  lie.  But  the  danger  of  going  too  far  is 
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very  great,  as  great  as  the  enjoyment  in  leading 
others  astray  and  « taking  them  in.»  A  given 
opportunity  makes  not  only  thieves,  but  also  liars. 
The  desire  to  please  and  the  encouraging  laughter 
which  crowns  success  has  been  productive  of  con 
ceited,  habitual  liars. 

To  this  class  of  untruth  fulness  belong  exaggera 
tions  of  every  kind.  A  good  story-teller  is  seldom 
contented  to  relate  the  exact  truth.  He  likes  to 
improve  on  his  story.  As  often  as  he  repeats  it  he 
wants  to  give  it  a  different  colouring.  Numbers 
especially,  in  order  to  make  a  better  impression, 
are  multiplied  and  given  in  round  figures;  they 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  in  proportion  to  the 
impression  it  is  desired  to  make.  Moreover  he 
not  only  increases,  but  also  reduces,  if  it  suits 
his  purpose  better;  he  not  only  magnifies  actual 
facts,  but  also  minimises  them,  just  as  the  case 
may  demand. 

A  special  class  of  lie  is  that  which  serves  as  an 
excuse.  In  this  category  we  find  the  first  sins  of 
our  youth.  Well  may  we  thank  God  if  we  had 
strict  religious  parents,  who,  at  our  first  attempt 
to  lie  from  fear  of  punishment,  stepped  in  energetic 
ally  and  taught  us  by  admonition  and  corporal 
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punishment  that  there  is  no  fault  that  cannot  be 
made  worse  by  a  lie.  Unfortunately  there  are  so 
many  occasions  in  life  on  which  we  are  tempted 
to  tell  a  lie  in  order  to  prove  our  innocence, 
even  if  it  were  only  to  save  ourselves  a  blush. 
Should  not  untruthfulness  bring  a  deeper  blush 
to  our  cheeks? 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  white  lies;  the  very 
phrase  has  in  it  a  ring  of  untruthfulness.  We  believe 
that  in  certain  difficult  cases  an  untruth  told  in  our 
own  interests,  or  in  those  of  others,  is  permissible. 
This  is  an  error  to  which  St.  Augustine  has  devoted 
an  entire  treatise.  In  it  he  refutes  and  explains  the 
frequently  cited  examples  of  « white  lies»  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  he  acquits  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
who  pretended  to  be  Esau,  of  lying,  because,  through 
having  bought  the  rights  of  the  first-born,  he  had 
entered  into  all  his  privileges. 

«Lies,»  says  Cardinal  Lugo,  «are  evil  by  their 
nature,  and  therefore  even  God  cannot  give  dis 
pensations  for  them.»  St.  Thomas  teaches  that 
they  are  never  permissible,  not  even  to  save  one 
self  or  another  from  danger,  not  even  to  save  life. 
How  much  less  for  gain,  for  the  sake  of  peace  or 
to  hide  the  fault  of  another!  St.  Augustine  does 
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not  allow  us  to  lie  even  from  humility,  in  order  to 
hide  ourselves  and  our  work.  If  this  be  correct, 
the  smallest  untruth  in  us,  about  us,  or  uttered 
by  us,  is  a  blemish  or  a  weakness !  But  this  is 
not  all.  Our  record  would  be  imperfect,  if  we 
only  included  spoken  lies.  Our  deeds  can  also 

be  lies.     St.  Augustine   not   only  calls  him   a  liar 
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who  speaks  differently  from  what  he  thinks,  but 
also  him  who  acts  differently;  that  is,  he  who 
by  signs,  acts  or  behaviour  disavows  the  truth,  is 
a  liar,  for  it  is  the  dissembling  heart,  that  is,  the 
intention  to  deceive,  in  which  a  lie  consists. 

Such  insincere  conduct  is  called  deception.  Again 
a  word  that  is  hateful.  No  one  wishes  to  be  called 
a  deceiver;  but  there  are  more  sins  committed 
through  deception,  falseness  and  hypocrisy  than  by 
actual  lying. 

Here  we  have  another  wide  field  for  investigation. 
Fraud  in  trade,  if  it  can  be  proved,  is  punishable 
by  law,  but  just  as  there  are  innumerable  by 
ways,  by  which  to  avoid  the  broad  turn-pike  road 
of  open  fraud,  so  in  every  path  of  life  there 
are  all  kinds  of  dishonest  methods  of  deceiving, 
circumventing  and  causing  others  to  receive  wrong 
impressions. 
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Can  we  really  feel  ourselves  free  from  all  blame? 
If  so,  we  are  certainly  deceiving  ourselves.  If  we 
have  never  told  an  actual,  deliberate  lie,  we  must 
indeed  thank  God  that  He  has  protected  our  un 
truthful  nature  from  this  sin.  But  were  all  our 
excuses,  stories,  accusations,  assertions  and  state 
ments  always  absolutely  true?  Neither  above  nor 
under  weight?  It  is  perhaps  not  habitual  with  us 
to  exaggerate ;  we  conscientiously  try  to  represent 
everything  as  it  is;  we  never  flatter,  we  avoid 
empty  phrases,  we  do  not  excuse  ourselves  too 
easily;  all  hypocrisy  is  lothsome  to  us,  and  sancti 
moniousness  absolutely  hateful.  Can  we  be  liars 
in  spite  of  all  this? 

Not  liars  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word;  I 
should  not  dream  of  calling  one  of  my  kind  readers 
by  such  a  name.  But  are  we  in  all  things  and 
everywhere  absolutely  sincere?  Who  would  venture 
to  say  this  of  himself? 

If  we  only  superficially  consider  God's  com 
mandments,  for  instance,  the  fifth,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  say:  I  have  never  committed  murder, 
and  have  therefore  never  broken  this  commandment. 
But  from  the  catechism  we  know  that  its  meaning 
is  a  much  deeper  one.  St.  John  says:  « Whosoever 
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hateth  his  brother,  is  a  murderer. »  *  And  again 
there  are  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  hate,  down  to 
dislike  and  uncharitableness.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  eighth  commandment.  Even  if  we  do  not  utter 
an  untruth,  we  are  not  on  that  account  perfectly 
sincere.  Insincerity  in  our  deeds  and  behaviour 
in  our  mien,  our  expression  is  also  a  lie.  Do  we 
always  show  ourselves  as  we  actually  are?  Do 
we  not  wish  to  be  considered  better,  cleverer  and 
better-informed  than  we  are?  Do  we  not  try  to 
conceal  the  deficiencies  of  our  minds  or  our 
bodies,  endeavour  to  dazzle  others  with  all  kinds 
of  deceptive  arts,  in  short  to  substitute  the  false 
for  the  real?  All  human  greatness,  all  earthly 
splendour  are  nothing  but  fraud,  pretence  and 
vanity,  unless  they  are  founded  upon  real  virtues 
given  us  by  God. 

The  truth  of  a  thing  or  a  person  is  that  which 
is  its  own,  its  being  and  character  according  to 
God's  will,  for  all  things  have  their  prototype 
and  origin  in  God.  There  is  therefore  only 
one  truth,  which  is  in  and  from  God,  Who  alone 
is  truth. 


I  John  iii.    15, 
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Thus  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
nature  of  man,  that  is  to  say  his  corrupted 
nature,  must  be  called  false  and  untruthful.  He 
is  not  what  he  seems  to  be,  does  not  possess 
what  he  believes  he  has,  or  pretends  to  have, 
and  cannot  do  what  he  wishes  and  ought  to  do. 
Man  can  only  do  his  duty  in  regard  to  truth 
by  seeking  steadfastly  for  it,  that  is,  for  God, 
and  by  denying  himself  for  this  end.  We  are 
only  sincere  if  we  are  truly  humble  in  the  re 
cognition  of  our  weakness  and  guilt,  and  if  we 
confess  that  all  that  is  good  and  right  in  us  is 
from  God. 

Pride  and  sensuality,  the  prime  causes  of  all  sins, 
are  also  the  source  of  untruthfulness. 

Pride  is  a  lie,  for  it  decks  itself  with  false 
assertions  and  parades  in  sham  gold. 

Sensuality  is  the  mother  of  lies,  for  it  begets 
inclinations  and  aversions,  cravings  and  fear,  passi 
onate  longings  and  disgust;  and  from  striving  to 
obtain  what  we  long  for  and  avoiding  the  things 
we  fear,  arise  lies  and  untruthfulness.  Humility  and 
self-denial  are  rooted  in  truth  alone,  they  give 
testimony  to  truth  and  lead  us  to  it  and  to  the 
virtue  of  truthfulness. 
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The  human  heart  that  has  learnt  truth  through 
humility  may  be  compared  to  clear,  crystal  water, 
transparent  to  the  bottom;  to  the  innocent  eyes 
of  a  child,  in  which  its  pure  soul  is  reflected; 
or  to  a  bright,  shining  star  in  the  heavens  on  a 
clear  night.  Such  a  heart  is  a  joy  and  satisfaction 
to  the  Lord  our  God,  Whose  truth  remains  through 
all  eternity. 


VI. 

'Love  for  God  and  for  the  world  cannot 
dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  just 
as  our  eyes  cannot  contemplate  heaven 
and  earth  at  the  same  time.» 

ST.  CYPRIAN. 


v.  Otr,  Our  Failings. 


VANITY. 

IT  is  by  a  kind  dispensation  of  Divine  Pro 
vidence  that  nature  gives  us  examples  and 
models  of  all  the  qualities  and  peculiarities  of  man, 
and  shows  herself,  in  this,  a  living  manual  of  in 
struction.  For  instance,  we  find  fruit  that  shines 
with  wonderful  hues,  bright  red  apples  that  look 
as  if  they  came  from  Paradise,  but  which,  if  we 
cut  them  open,  are  rotten  at  the  core ;  or  we  catch 
sight  of  some  fungus  with  brilliant  colours,  looking 
most  enticing  in  the  green  moss,  but  if  we  pick 
it,  it  bursts  and  contains  only  black,  poisonous 
dust.  Are  not  these  emblems  of  vanity?  From 
their  promising  appearance  we  imagine  that  they 
must  be  delicious,  palatable  and  wholesome,  but 
inside  they  are  hollow,  nauseous  and  poisonous. 

Figures  of  all  kinds  may  also  be  found  in  the 
animal  world.  A  frog  will  inflate  himself  with  foolish 
vanity,  but  we  only  laugh  at  him.  The  peacock 
flaunts  his  wonderful  tail ;  beautiful  indeed  it  is  and 
genuine,  but  it  is  vain  of  him  to  show  such  pride 

14* 
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about  an  adornment  which  the  Creator  gave  him, 
and  to  vaunt  his  feathers,  that  any  mischievous 
boy  passing  by  could  pull  out. 

Here  we  have  two  fundamentally  different  forms 
of  human  vanity:  deception  and  arrogant  boasting. 

But  let  us  first  inquire  into  the  nature  of  vanity 
and  its  origin.  King  Solomon,  the  preacher  of  wis 
dom,  gives  the  number  of  all  his  works,  describes 
the  great  undertakings  of  his  reign,  the  buildings 
and  works  of  art,  the  enlargement  and  splendour 
of  his  dominions,  the  treasures  he  had  heaped  up, 
the  pleasures  he  had  enjoyed,  and  then  there  breaks 
from  his  heart  the  cry:  «I  saw  that  all  things  under 
the  sun  are  evil,  and  all  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  »*  « Vanity  of  vanities  and  all  is  vanity.  »2 
And  why?  «Because  nothing  is  lasting  under  the 
sun.»  Even  the  treasures  of  the  world  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  the  work  of  our  lives,  on 
which  we  have  expended  all  our  energies,  all  ends 
with  our  lives;  others  inherit  it.  « Therefore  this 
also  is  vanity. »  «Why  do  you  love  vanity  and 
seek  after  lying  ?»:}  «Your  heart  is  vain!» 


1  Eccl.  ii.   17.  2  Eccl.  i.  2. 

3  Ps.  iv.  3. 
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St.  Augustine  says:  « Vanity  is  everything  that 
vanishes;  all  that  is  created  is  vanity, »  not  in  itself, 
but  because  man  foolishly  fixes  his  heart  on  it. 

Vanity,  as  a  human  weakness,  is  the  valuing  and 
loving  what  is  earthly,  the  seeking  and  striving  for 
transient  honours  and  riches,  the  finding  satisfaction 
in  vain  possessions  and  boasting  of  them. 

Human  vanity  is  as  wide-spread  as  anything  in 
this  world,  and  has  as  many  forms ;  in  spite  of  its 
foolishness,  it  will  exist  as  long  as  there  is  a  world 
and  human  beings  in  it. 

The  rider  on  his  fine  horse,  the  girl  in  her  Sunday 
finery,  the  learned  man  with  his  newest  book,  are 
all  servants  of  vanity;  the  traveller  who  relates  his 
experiences,  the  sportsman  who  speaks  of  his  ad 
ventures,  the  soldier  of  his  battles,  all  preach 
vanity;  the  youthful  dandy,  the  old  babbler,  the 
diligent  housewife,  the  lady  in  her  carriage,  the 
rich  man  in  his  splendid  park,  as  well  as  the  peasant 
on  his  farm,  each  has  his  quantum  of  vanity;  and 
even  the  beggar  is  not  without  it,  for  he  too  has 
his  « professional  honour.* 

If  all  our  dallying  with  earthly  riches  or  honour 
is  vanity,  if  all  our  relations  to  the  things  of  this 
world  lead  us  to  vanity,  because  they  are  vain  in 
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themselves,  this  failing  must  certainly  be  as  com 
mon  as  our  dependency  on  all  creatures  and  as 
multiform  as  they.  It  shows  itself  in  as  many  colours 
as  the  chameleon;  it  appears  in  a  different  guise, 
according  to  the  age,  position  and  character  of  the 
person,  and  yet  has  the  same  corrupt  origin.  A 
child  will  show  signs  of  vanity  almost  before  its 
intellect  is  awakened,  it  is  proud  of  its  fair  curls, 
its  new  shoes,  or  of  the  little  poem  it  has  learned 
to  repeat;  and  the  mother,  perhaps,  even  seeks  to 
encourage  this  fault  which  her  darling  has  inherited 
from  her.  Thus  vanity  is  our  companion  through 
life,  sits  with  the  old  man  in  his  easy-chair  and 
induces  him  to  relate  the  follies  of  his  youth,  per 
haps  only  to  leave  him  when  he  is  disillusioned  in 
the  throes  of  death. 

In  Latin,  a  language  which  gives  the  signification 
of  words  both  forcibly  and  clearly,  there  is  a  long 
list  of  expressions  for  the  many-sided  fault  of  vanity; 
but  they  may  be  ranged  in  two  principal  groups, 
under  the  headings  of  vanitas  &&&jactantia.  Vanitas, 
or  inanitas  signifies  the  emptiness  and  hollowness, 
the  perishableness  of  earthly  possessions,  and  as  a 
quality  of  man  (who  puts  his  pride  in  such  things) 
it  shows  the  same  false  and  deceptive,  though 
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brilliant  appearance.  Jactantia  or  ostentatio  is  that 
vanity  which  urges  a  man  to  put  himself  forward, 
to  let  himself  be  seen  and  admired ;  it  is  the  spirit 
of  vaunting  the  qualities  of  mind  or  body  that 
have  been  lent  us  or  given  into  our  care  for  the 
good  of  ourselves  and  of  others,  and  of  boasting 
about  our  earthly  possessions. 

Both  kinds  of  vanity  are  therefore  false,  for  they 
find  pleasure  in  boasting  of  imaginary  possessions. 
Vanitas  is  the  deceptive  glory  of  the  ostensible 
goods  and  honours  of  this  world;  it  is  false  in  it 
self  and  leads  to  untruthfulness.  The  transient  things 
of  this  world  have  no  true  value,  or  at  least  not  so 
high  a  one  as  is  accorded  to  them  by  man,  and 
he  who  in  his  vanity  adorns  himself  with  them 
becomes  both  a  dupe  and  an  impostor.  But  rarely 
is  a  man  quite  free  from  this  kind  of  vanity,  and 
here  again  are  verified  the  words  of  the  Bible : 
«Omnis  homo  mendax»  —  « Every  man  is  a  liar.» * 

We  may  compare  man  in  his  vain  self-satisfaction 
to  the  frog  who  inflates  himself  as  though  he  wished 
to  appear  as  big  as  an  ox;  to  the  soap-bubble, 
which  looks  like  a  beautiful  crystal  ball,  shining 

1    Ps.    CXV.    2. 
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with  prismatic  colours,  and  which  floats  past  us  only 
to  burst  in  the  air;  or  to  a  bog  covered  with  green 
grass,  that  looks  like  a  beautiful  meadow.  Whereas 
he  considers  himself  rich,  powerful  and  admired, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  say  of  him :  « What  doth  it  avail 
a  fool  to  have  riches,  seeing  he  cannot  buy  wisdom  ?»  l 
«But  woe  to  you  that  are  rich»,  says  the  mouth  of 
Divine  Wisdom,  «for  you  have  your  consolation. »  2 
The  vain  man  admires  himself  reflected  on  the 
shining  surface  of  his  own  wisdom  and  prudence, 
but  of  such  it  is  said :  « Professing  themselves 
to  be  wise,  they  became  fools.  »3  «I  will  destroy 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  the  prudence  of  the 
prudent  I  will  reject.  Where  is  the  wise?  Where 
is  the  scribe?  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world? 
Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this 
world?* 4  They  are  happy  in  the  light  of  their 
good  fortune,  but  inwardly  they  are  hollow  and 
empty,  like  nuts  without  kernels.  The  famous 
Saxon  Minister,  Count  Briihl,  kept  over  200  ser 
vants  ;  his  wardrobe  was  stored  in  two  large  rooms, 
in  which  his  various  costumes,  richly  embroidered 


1  Prov.  xvii.   16.  2  Rom.  i.  22. 

3  Luke  vi.  24.  4   I   Cor  i.   19 — 20. 
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in  silver  and  gold,  were  kept;  to  each  belonged  a 
particular  watch,  sword  and  snuff-box,  and  when 
the  Prussians  plundered  his  palace,  they  found 
2,000  pairs  of  shoes,  1500  wigs  and  300  dressing- 
gowns  !  Could  all  this  ensure  him  a  happy 
death-bed  ? 

And  if  we  are  not  what  we  appear  to  be,  and  if 
we  do  not  possess  those  virtues  for  which  we  desire 
to  be  respected,  our  vanity  becomes  a  lie.  One 
man  bears  a  distinguished  title  and  a  proud  name, 
but  he  has  not  inherited  the  virtues  of  his  ancestors ; 
another  is  proud  of  his  new  coat  of  arms,  which 
he  has  recently  acquired  for  a  pecuniary  payment ; 
a  third  wishes  to  appear  wealthy  and  is  seen  driving 
in  a  splendid  carriage,  but  at  home  even  the  ne 
cessaries  of  life  are  wanting ;  here  we  have  a  woman 
whose  jewels  appear  worthy  of  a  princess,  but  the 
stones  are  either  sham  or  not  paid  for;  and  here 
is  a  man  who  has  a  box  at  the  theatre,  but  for 
whom  a  place  is  waiting  in  the  debtors'  prison. 
Vanity  implies  lying  and  cheating.  How  many  there 
are  who  try  to  take  others  in  by  deceptive,  brilliant 
display;  they  wish  to  appear  young,  beautiful,  or 
in  good  health,  or  they  would  like  to  seem  well- 
educated,  clever  and  witty  —  even,  perhaps,  to 
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be  thought  charitable,  pious  and  virtuous !  Thus 
vanity  leads  them  to  a  degrading  love  of  admiration, 
flattery,  foolishness  and  deception.  «Let  us  not  be 
made  desirous  of  vain  glory, »  l  is  the  warning  of 
the  Apostle, 

And  in  this  manner  vanitas  degenerates  into  jac- 
tantia,  into  vain  boasting,  which  is  dealt  with  by 
St.  Bernard  on  the  fourth  step  of  his  « ladder  of 
pride. »  In  it  he  describes  a  vain  babbler  of  this 
type,  who  wishes  to  bring  his  merits  into  notice, 
and  of  whom  he  says:  «He  is  full  of  speeches  that 
he  wishes  to  enunciate;  he  hungers  and  thirsts  for 
an  audience  for  his  vain  discourses,  one  to  which 
he  can  disclose  everything  that  he  thinks,  what  he 
is,  and  how  witty  and  well-read  he  is.  He  is  ready 
with  an  answer  before  he  has  been  questioned, 
questions  and  answers  in  one  breath  and  cuts  short 
the  half-finished  sentences  of  others. »  Jactantia  is 
a  particularly  forward  way  of  making  oneself  con 
spicuous.  It  boasts  of  its  possessions,  its  knowledge 
and  skill,  and  yet  is  not  at  all  fastidious;  for  it 
does  not  care  what  methods  it  employs  if  they 
serve  to  attract  attention  and  show  its  own  merits 


1  Gal.  v.  26. 
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in  the  best  light,  whilst  forcing  those  of  others 
into  the  background.  This  kind  of  vanity  seems 
to  be  of  a  somewhat  coarser  nature,  more  shame 
less  in  its  bearing  and  rougher  than  its  elder  sister. 
Whether  it  is  really  worse  than  the  other  is  open 
to  doubt.  For  although  the  vain  boaster  gets  into 
more  trouble  and  gives  more  offence,  there  is 
nevertheless  something  honest  and  open  in  his  silly, 
impertinent  behaviour,  and  as  he  offends  more 
easily,  people  do  not  fail  to  pay  him  back.  The 
world  is  very  sensitive  with  regard  to  the  arrogant 
conversation  of  the  pretentious,  and  presumption  is 
a  crime  that  is  not  left  uncensured.  Consequently 
boastful  vanity  can  be  sooner  and  more  severely 
punished,  and  on  this  account  more  quickly  re 
medied.  It  is  based  on  insincerity,  for  the  riches  and 
advantages  of  which  the  vain  man  boasts  are  only 
goods  given  to  him  on  trust;  as  little  credit  is  due 
to  him  for  them  as  to  the  peacock  for  its  beautiful 
feathers.  This  very  night  your  stately  palace  may 
be  burnt  down,  your  fortune  may  be  lost  at  one 
blow,  your  beauty  destroyed  by  small-pox,  your 
robust  health  be  undermined.  Your  fair  hair  will 
one  day  become  grey,  your  sonorous  voice  hoarse ; 
your  knowledge  will  be  surpassed,  your  work  and 
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fame  forgotten.  «What  hast  thou,  that  thou  hast  not 
received  ?  And  if  thou  hast  received,  why  dost  thou 
glory,  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  itf»  * 

Need  we,  after  all  this,  still  ask  how  vanity  reveals 
itself,  how  it  is  to  be  recognised?  Boastful  vanity 
shows  itself  openly;  such  is  its  nature,  and  no  one, 
unless  possibly  the  vain  boaster  himself,  could  have 
any  doubt  of  its  existence.  It  drives  a  « four- in- 
hand^  so  to  speak,  and  if  that  does  not  attract 
enough  attention,  the  coachman  and  footmen  are 
put  into  scarlet  liveries. 

The  veiled  vanity  that  comes  from  an  excessive 
love  of  admiration  is  different.  It  tries  to  hide  it 
self,  for  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  it  than  to 
be  recognised.  It  gives  itself  the  appearance  of  the 
greatest  harmlessness.  The  vain  person  turns  the 
conversation  quite  imperceptibly  into  the  channel 
in  which  he  can  bring  forward  his  own  knowledge, 
witty  remarks  and  pent-up  jokes  to  the  best  advan 
tage.  A  man  arrives  at  a  social  gathering,  quite  by 
chance,  at  the  moment  when  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
best  noticed ;  a  lady's  veil  seems  to  be  raised  quite 
hap-hasard,  the  garment  to  fall  by  accident  in  those 

1  i   Cor.  iv.  7. 
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graceful  folds.  Vanity  has  a  hundred  little  ways  of 
making  itself  noticed,  praised  and  liked. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  vanity  shows 
itself  on  every  occasion,  for  it  adopts  the  most 
varied  forms,  and  can  hide  itself  like  a  snake. 
St.  John  Climacus,  the  great  Abbot  of  Mount  Sinai, 
says:  «If  I  try  to  fast,  I  am  puffed  up  with  vanity; 
if  I  neglect  to  do  so,  I  think  myself  wise»  —  and 
enlightened,  a  modern  man  might  add.  «If  I  go 
about  in  fine  clothing,  I  am  serving  vanity;  if  I 
exchange  these  clothes  for  simple  ones,  I  think 
I  have  done  a  great  thing,  such  is  the  pride  of 
vanity.  If  I  speak,  I  am  overcome  by  vanity,  and 
if  I  am  silent,  it  is  the  same  thing. »  We  can  be 
just  as  vain  in  refusing  a  proffered  honour  or  a 
well-earned  distinction  or  Order  as  in  striving  for 
them;  a  carefully  chosen,  simple  dress  possibly 
shows  just  as  much  vanity  as  one  that  is  conspi 
cuous  ;  a  man  who  takes  the  last  place  only  in  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  higher  one,  who  only  shows 
himself  rude  and  ill-bred  to  Princes  and  governments 
in  order  to  play  the  role  of  a  free  man  with  liberal 
views,  can  hardly  possess  true  humility  and  modesty. 
Vanity  that  clothes  itself  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  that 
casts  down  its  eyes  and  pretends  to  be  devout,  is 
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only  so  much  the  worse  than  its  proud  sister,  the 
open  boaster.  And  yet  the  world  is  not  easily 
deceived,  for  it  has  a  sharp  eye  for  this  failing. 
Humiliations  generally  follow  closely  on  the  heels 
of  vain  honour,  and  it  is  very  salutary  and  fortunate 
for  the  vain  that  they  do.  « Honour  will  be  lost  if 
sought  for,»  says  St.  Teresa.  One  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  called  «vain  honour »  the  mother  of  pride. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  into  this  relation 
ship  and  to  see  whether  it  has  an  upward  or  down 
ward  tendency,  but  the  family  likeness  is  un 
mistakable. 

Vain  self-complacency,  or  a  secret  love  of  ad 
miration,  is  generally  punished  in  those  who  suffer 
from  it.  Humiliation  is  the  most  salutary,  in  fact 
the  only  remedy ;  it  seizes  on  the  vain  man  at  the 
critical  moment,  convinces  him  soonest  of  his  fault 
and  makes  him  ashamed  of  it.  God  sends  these 
humiliations;  but  the  world  is  not  slow  to  do  its 
share.  The  horse  shies  and  throws  the  smart  rider, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  make  his  most  graceful 
bow ;  a  thunderstorm  spoils  the  most  lovely  spring 
costume,  and  turns  the  fairy-like  garment  into  a 
crumpled  rag;  the  vain  speaker  is  struck  dumb 
by  a  malicious,  but  pertinent  remark. 
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Thus  humiliations  become  benefits  and  teach 
humility  to  those  upon  whom  they  come  and  who 
understand  them.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  to  those 
who  inflict  them  upon  us.  «Wouldst  thou  know  the 
road  to  all  virtues ?»  asks  St.  Bernard;  «hide  thy 
virtues,  that  they  may  not  lead  thee  to  be  arrogant. 
Hide  thy  good  works,  that  they  may  not  lead  thee 
to  show  false  pride.  Hide  thy  good  qualities  and 
show  thy  faults.  Thy  sins  will  be  made  greater 
by  hiding  them;  if  they  remain  hidden,  even  the 
smallest  of  them  will  become  great.  A  fault  is 
expiated  by  being  made  known;  it  grows,  if  it  is 
kept  secret. » 

This  advice  is  certainly  not  easy  to  follow,  but 
self-humiliation  is  more  useful  and  much  less  pain 
ful  than  being  humiliated  by  others. 

If  vanity  is  not  cured  by  the  humiliation  or 
even  severer  punishments  sent  by  God,  it  will  be 
come  like  a  cancer  destroying  all  the  healthy  life 
and  vigour  of  the  soul.  Just  as  rust  eats  into 
polished  steel  if  it  is  not  removed  in  time,  so  vain 
love  of  admiration  takes  all  credit  from  us  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  destroys  our  hope  of  eternal  life. 
It  will  eat  away  the  virtues  within  us  as  moths  destroy 
the  most  costly  fabrics. 
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Are  we  really  all  of  us  vain  or  inclined  to  be  so? 
Many  a  man  believes  that  he  is  not  vain,  because 
he  has  a  rough  voice  and  a  heavy  step,  or  because 
he  concerns  himself  very  little  about  others  or 
their  opinions;  but  such  a  one  may  deceive  himself. 
There  is  also  a  clumsy  kind  of  vanity,  which  asserts 
its  rights  with  the  whole  weight  of  its  self-conscious 
personality.  Is  a  highwayman  more  honest  than  a 
pick-pocket  or  a  forger?  The  brutal  self-worship 
of  Nero  and  Domitian  was  not  less  vain  than  the 
frivolous  elegance  of  an  Alcibiades. 

Even  real  greatness  is  not  always  free  from  vanity. 
On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  a  man  is  conscious  of 
it,  it  is  spoilt  by  self-admiration.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
by  the  way,  that  great  men  often  show  this  weak 
ness  just  where  one  least  expects  it.  Caesar  wore 
a  golden  laurel  wreath  to  hide  his  baldness,  Goethe 
was  especially  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  chromatics, 
and  was  perhaps  more  vain  of  his  knowledge  of 
natural  science  than  of  his  poems. 

«Take  vanity  away,»  says  St.  Augustine,  «and 
what  are  we  all  but  weak  menr»  Thou  art  not 
vain?  Consider  what  is  thy  favourite  topic  and 
of  what  thou  most  frequently  speakest.  Is  it 
of  thy  person,  thy  possessions,  thy  business,  thy 
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experiences?  Of  what  dost  thou  most  like  to 
hear?  Is  it  of  thyself,  thy  work,  thy  qualities  — 
in  short,  how  does  praise  of  thyself  please  thee? 
What  thinkest  thou  of  thyself?  Of  thy  know 
ledge,  thy  judgment,  thy  tastes  and  so  forth? 
But  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  examine 
our  consciences  farther. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  people  who  are  not 
aware  of  their  own  vanity  until  it  has  once  been 
offended.  That  is  the  surest  way  of  recognising 
it.  When  vanity  has  its  toes  trodden  on,  it  cries 
out.  Offended  vanity  leads  either  to  worse  faults 
or  to  recognition  and  improvement.  St.  Bernard 
gives  us  the  following  advice  :  «If  thou  art  troubled 
by  vanity,  think  of  everything  that  thou  hast  not 
done.»  Think  of  thy  faults  and  not  of  thy  good 
qualities;  the  first  belong  entirely  to  thee,  are  thine 
alone,  but  thy  good  qualities  thou  hast  received 
from  God,  and  thou  hast  spoilt  them  quite  enough  ; 
what  remains  has  not  so  much  value  as  thou  dost 
attach  to  it.  And  St.  Bernard  adds:  «The  more 
thou  remainest  hidden  here,  with  so  much  the 
more  honour  will  the  Lord  make  thee  known  at 
the  Last  Judgment.  » 


V.  Oer,  Our  Failings. 
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SELFISHNESS. 

IT  was  in  the  year  1897.  Distinguished  and  wealthy 
members  of  Parisian  society  had  agreed  to  meet 
in  one  of  those  luxurious  « charity-bazaars, »  that 
do  not  hesitate,  for  the  sake  of  charitable  works, 
to  make  use  of  such  doubtful  means  as  vain 
pageantries  to  attain  the  object  in  view.  Suddenly 
a  fire  broke  out.  It  seized  on  the  light  canvas  of 
which  the  tents  were  made,  and  on  the  delicate 
dresses  of  the  ladies;  a  universal  and  most  fearful 
panic  arose ;  the  exits  were  blocked  by  the  masses 
of  people  crushed  against  them,  and  most  appalling 
were  the  scenes  that  ensued.  Children  tore  them 
selves  away  from  their  parents,  parents  trampled 
down  their  children  to  save  themselves,  the  fiance 
heartlessly  thrust  aside  his  betrothed,  who  clung 
to  him  for  protection.  All  bonds  of  duty  and 
love  seemed  to  be  dissolved.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  splendid  examples  of  heroic  self-sacrifice, 
every  one  sought,  even  at  the  cost  of  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him,  to  save  his  own  life.  All  this 
is  still  fresh  in  our  memory. 

Horrible   accounts  were  given,    and   the  conduct 
of  certain  wretched  dandies,  who  completely  forgot 
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all  the  rules  of  courtesy,  was  strongly  blamed. 
But  we  must  not  be  too  severe;  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  is  immensely  strong  and  moreover 
justifiable,  and  we  cannot  insist  on  every  one  per 
forming  heroic  acts  of  Christian  charity.  At  such 
moments  we  have  the  proof  that  merely  mecha 
nical,  external  chivalry  does  not  stand  the  test 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  life  and  death. 

Still  the  involuntary  indignation  of  the  public  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  world  is  ruthless  with  regard 
to  its  own  interests,  and  yet  it  is  very  sensitive 
about  the  self-seeking  of  others  and  blames  it  when 
ever  and  however  it  shows  itself.  Before  we  seek 
for  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  let  us  try  to 
make  clear  to  ourselves  what  selfishness  really  is. 

Selfishness  is  undisciplined  love  of  self. 

Love  of  self  is  not  only  allowed,  but  it  is  or 
dained.  The  commandment  says :  « Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself ;»  that  is,  thou  shalt  also 
love  thyself,  but  not  otherwise  than  thy  neighbour, 
and  shalt  love  him  in  the  same  measure,  in  the 
same  way  and  from  the  same  motives  as  thyself, 
namely,  in  God.  All  love  that  deserves  the  name 
is  ultimately  referred  to  God ;  we  should  love  all 
creatures  only  for  His  sake  and  in  Him. 

'5* 
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We  are  our  own  nearest  neighbours  and  owe 
love  to  ourselves.  We  have  a  right  to  our  life  and 
to  the  goods  which  are  given  us  for  its  support. 
But  others,  who  are  equally  the  children  of  God, 
have  the  same  rights,  and  these  we  must  equally 
respect,  making  allowance  for  all  their  rights  and 
keeping  them  within  their  gradations,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  by  God's 
will.  First  comes  our  own  soul,  then  that  of  our 
neighbour,  who  should  have  the  next  place  to  our 
own;  then  follow  first  our  life  in  this  world  and 
then  those  gifts  which  are  necessary  for  its  pre 
servation. 

Selfishness  reverses  this  order.  It  seeks  its  own 
ostensible  present  advantages,  namely  the  riches, 
honours  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  quite  regardless 
of  the  needs  of  its  neighbours,  indeed  even  to  their 
hurt,  and  therefore  also  to  the  detriment  of  its  own 
soul.  It  is  therefore  a  false  love  of  self,  which  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  love.  For  this  reason  it 
is  also  called  a  «Sucht,»  or  disease.1 


1  Translator's  note:  In  the  German  language  the  word  for 
selfishness  is  «Selbstsucht,»  and  the  word  tSucht,»  as  well  as 
meaning  seeking,  also  means  disease.  There  are  many  names 
of  diseases  which  have  this  termination,  such  as  Schwindsucht 
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Selfishness  is  a  kind  of  morbid  disease  of  the 
soul.  It  is  a  « consumptions  of  our  Christian  charit 
ableness  towards  our  neighbour,  which  lessens  in 
the  same  degree  as  we  strive  for  our  own  ad 
vantage.  It  is  either  a  slow,  wasting  diminution 
of  charity,  with  short  interruptions,  or  it  is  a  kind 
of  quick,  galloping  consumption,  an  unfeeling,  reck 
less  selfishness,  that  ends  in  the  perishing  of  the 
soul  through  the  sins  of  cupidity,  envy  and  hatred. 

Selfishness  is  like  anaemia  (which  is  an  extreme 
poverty  of  blood),  in  that  it  is  wanting  in  nobility 
of  mind  and  willingness  to  make  sacrifices,  and 
lacks  warm-hearted  interest  in  its  fellow-creatures. 
Without  interest  or  longing  for  the  higher  riches 
of  heaven,  without  sympathy  for  the  weal  and  woe 
of  its  fellow-creatures  and  for  the  most  important 
questions  of  our  times,  it  lives  only  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  its  own  wishes  and  takes  no  interest  in 
anything  but  the  petty  affairs  of  daily  life. 


(consumption),  Bleichsucht  (anaemia),  Wassersucht  (dropsy), 
Fettsucht  (obesity).  It  is  certain  that  «Selbstsucht,»  selfishness 
or  self-seeking,  may  also  be  called  a  disease,  and  a  very  mali 
gnant  one,  which  may  well  be  compared  to  those  I  have  just 
mentioned.  Although  this  word  signifies  «seeking  oneself, »  the 
other  meaning,  according  to  which  it  signifies  a  malignant  disease, 
is  very  appropriate. 
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It  is  like  dropsy,  for  it  changes  all  natural  good 
qualities  into  opposite  faults;  no  grace  can  help, 
no  benefit  received  elicits  gratitude;  it  turns  all 
the  good  that  it  sees,  hears  or  receives  into  water 
—  in  other  words,  into  a  specious,  worthless  show 
of  works  seemingly  good,  but  in  reality  prompted 
by  vanity  or  self-interest. 

Selfishness  may  be  compared  to  obesity.  Intent 
only  on  unwholesome  good-living,  on  enriching  and 
flattering  itself,  it  suffers  from  narrow-mindedness 
and  short-lived  friendships,  and  is  finally  stifled  in 
the  fat  of  riches  and  by  want  of  generosity.  Thus 
it  is  a  disease  —  and  one  that  is  hereditary,  per 
nicious  and  very  contagious.  If  ever  a  disease 
was  hereditary,  this,  inherited  from  our  first  parents, 
is  so;  it  is  pernicious,  because  selfishness  is  the 
root  of  all  sins  and  vices,  of  which  it  carries 
the  seed;  and  contagious,  because  one  man  learns 
it  from  another,  sees  how  he  is  solicitous  only 
for  himself,  and  believes  he  ought  to  imitate 
and  outdo  him  in  order  not  to  come  off  too 
short  himself. 

We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  speak  of  that 
crass  egoism  that  only  follows  the  bent  of  its  own 
covetousness  and  ambition,  mercilessly  trampling 
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under  foot  the  existences  of  others.  It  has  been 
sufficiently  branded  and  condemned. 

Here,  within  the  compass  of  «Our  Failings, » 
we  mean  only  to  treat  of  that  kind  of  selfishness 
which  we  find  more  or  less  in  one  form  or  an 
other  in  all  of  us;  that  unobtrusive  selfishness, 
which  leads  us  to  consider  ourselves  as  our  nearest, 
and  to  try  to  combine  this  self-interest  with  the 
conscientious  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
citizen,  who  does  not  grudge  others  a  trifle,  pro 
vided  his  own  well-being  has  been  assured  be 
forehand  and  he  himself  wants  for  nothing.  It  is 
good-natured,  seemingly  quite  harmless,  indeed 
almost  justifiable,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  not 
without  danger.  For  if  we  do  not  fight  against 
this  inoculated  inclination,  it  will  grow  slowly  but 
surely,  and,  like  the  sea-weed  on  the  vessel's  keel, 
will  impede  the  soul's  progress. 

Selfishness  destroys  both  virtue  and  merit,  and 
threatens  the  destruction  of  all  our  laborious  striving 
after  nobler  aspirations  and  a  better  life.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  so  hidden,  that  really  a  microscope 
is  often  necessary  in  order  to  discover  the  bacillus. 
And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  mixed  in 
homoeopathic  doses  in  our  thoughts,  speech  and 
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deeds,  it  has  a  decided  influence  on  all  our  plans 
and  quite  imperceptibly  prompts  us  in  our  inter 
course  with  others;  work  and  recreation,  business 
and  enterprises  of  every  kind,  even  deeds  of  charity, 
must  be  made  to  serve  its  ends. 

Selfishness  courts  itself,  itself  only  and  not  God. 
That  is  its  distinguishing  characteristic.  Instead  of 
seeking  God  in  everything  by  submitting  to  His 
will,  instead  of  recognising  His  dispensations  and 
furthering  His  glory,  it  strives  to  get  its  own  way, 
to  increase  its  own  glory,  and  to  augment  its  own 
good  fortune  and  prosperity.  He  who  seeks  for 
anything  is  so  taken  up  with  thinking  of  the  object 
of  his  search,  that  he  takes  notice  of  nothing  else. 
Without  reflection  he  thrusts  aside  everything  that 
impedes  him;  if  he  is  looking  for  a  letter,  he 
throws  the  most  important  papers  into  a  confused 
heap,  valuables  are  only  in  his  way,  he  does  not 
trouble  to  pick  up  what  falls  off  the  table;  he 
pushes  the  children  aside,  falls  over  the  dog,  treads 
on  the  cat's  tail,  etc.  But  now  let  us  take  a  serious 
view  of  this  example.  He  who  only  goes  in  quest 
of  himself  and  his  own  affairs,  has  no  time,  no  heart, 
no  impartiality  for  other  men  and  matters;  he  only 
thinks  of  what  concerns  or  interests  himself,  so 
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that  he  has  no  attention  left  for  the  wants  of  others. 
He  sees  himself  and  all  other  people  and  things 
only  through  the  dim  spectacles  of  his  own  self- 
interest.  The  tradesman's  sole  interest  in  his  wares 
is  to  see  how  much  he  can  gain  by  them;  the 
sportsman  does  not  see  the  sun's  golden  rays 
shining  through  the  beech  forest,  but  only  the 
tracks  of  the  game;  the  painter  sees  only  the 
colour-effects  of  the  half-ruined  roof  of  a  moss- 
covered  hut,  and  not  the  poor  man  who  lives  in 
it.  The  soldier  reckons  on  the  death  of  others  in 
battle  for  his  own  promotion,  the  manufacturer  on 
the  bankruptcy  of  his  rival  in  business.  The  selfish 
man  only  listens  to  his  own  voice,  and  is  fond 
of  doing  so,  especially  if  God  has  given  him  a 
pleasing  voice,  or  the  gift  of  talking  fluently;  he 
only  knows  his  own  opinions,  which  are  always 
different  from,  wiser  and  better  founded  than  those 
of  other  people.  He  speaks  of  himself  and  his  own 
affairs  only.  If  art  and  literature,  new  buildings, 
pictures  or  books  are  mentioned,  he  knows  all 
about  them,  understands  everything  and  is  ever 
ready  with  a  conclusive  opinion.  In  the  same  way 
the  egoist  only  feels  his  own  sufferings,  his  own 
losses,  his  own  inconveniences.  He  does  not  notice 
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the  dearth  of  chairs,  for  he  has  got  a  good  seat 
himself;  if  he  has  a  headache,  he  demands,  as 
his  right,  that  every  one  should  be  silent  and 
not  disturb  him,  but  when  he  is  well,  he  sings, 
plays  or  chatters  and  laughs,  without  under 
standing  that  the  people  around  him  may  be 
tired  or  unwell. 

«If  thou  seek  thyself, »  says  the  author  of  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  «thou  shalt  find  thyself  also, 
but  to  thy  own  ruin. » *  What  does  this  mean  ?  He 
that  seeks  himself,  that  is,  in  an  egoistical  manner, 
will  very  likely  find  the  advantages  he  strives  for, 
such  as  reputation  and  the  pleasures  he  has  set 
his  heart  on,  but  to  the  prejudice  of  his  real  good 
and  to  the  disadvantage  and  ruin  of  his  soul  and 
his  eternal  happiness. 

Egoism  is  a  fruitful  soil  for  all  social  vices, 
more  especially  for  all  faults  against  mercy  and 
chanty. 

Charity  demands  «that  each  should  have  his 
own,»  that  we  grant  each  one  his  due.  But  if,  as 
even  children  know,  we  steal  the  largest  piece  of 
cake  or  the  raisins  and  sugar-icing  before  it  comes 
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on  the  table,  the  others  must  come  off  badly. 
Egoism  makes  us  unjust,  both  in  judging  and 
criticising,  as  well  as  in  our  consideration  and 
treatment  of  others.  It  leads  to  envy  and  jealousy, 
for  we  always  think  that  we  are  being  wronged, 
when  others  are  praised  or  treated  with  consideration. 
These  things  are  pin-pricks  to  the  egoist,  who  is  ever 
thirsting  for  praise  and  recognition,  and  who  there 
fore  looks  on  all  praise  given  to  others  as  a  loss  and 
even  an  injustice  to  himself.  Thus  he  may  even  resort 
to  hard  words  and  deeds  in  such  a  case.  His  soli 
citude  for  himself  and  his  own  wants  causes  him 
not  unfrequently  to  forget  his  duties.  He  will 
only  fulfil  those  obligations  to  society,  to  his  family 
and  to  his  neighbours,  by  means  of  which  he  con 
siders  that  he  can  get  advantages  or  satisfaction  for 
himself.  But  his  duties  to  God,  Who  is  a  strict 
Master,  and  Who  demands  from  us  an  accurate 
account  of  the  gifts  that  He  has  entrusted  to  us, 
he  will  never  perform,  for  the  nature  of  egoism  con 
sists  in  only  seeking  itself,  but  not  God  and  what 
is  of  God.  Thus  selfishness  sins  against  eternal 
justice  itself. 

Egoism  sins  against  love,  indeed  it  is  incompatible 
with  it.    Love  is  higher  than  justice.    Ever  willing 
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to  deny  itself,  it  is  ready  to  sacrifice  possessions, 
pleasures  and  even  its  own  person.  It  places  itself 
and  all  that  it  has  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  its 
neighbour,  and  is  even  ready  to  suffer  death,  if  by 
so  doing  it  can  save  its  brother's  soul  from  eternal 
death.  Egoism,  on  the  contrary,  renders  us  in 
different  about  people  in  general  and  the  fate 
of  our  neighbour.  The  egoist  is  too  busy  about 
his  own  affairs ;  he  does  not  notice  that  his  neighbour 
is  in  want,  nor  what  he  wants;  or  if  he  troubles 
about  it,  it  is  only  to  make  himself  appear  amiable. 
He  is  narrow-minded.  His  heart  is  so  full  of  his 
own  interests  that  it  has  no  room  for  those  of 
others.  What  a  strange  fact  it  is  that,  when  God 
possesses  our  heart  and  when  it  is  quite  filled  by 
Him,  there  is  always  near  Him,  or  rather  in  Him, 
room  for  all  His  creatures ;  such  is  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  love !  But  selfishness  diminishes  and  shrivels 
the  power  of  loving  until  it  is  only  capable  of 
concerning  itself  about  the  petty  wishes  and  needs 
of  an  earthly  mind.  Uncharitableness,  moreover, 
does  not  consist  only  in  a  passive,  callous  heart- 
lessness,  but  if  it  believes  its  own  interests  are 
threatened,  it  becomes  actively  uncharitable,  and 
can  even  develop  into  hatred  and  enmity. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  selfishness  is  indeed 
the  mother  of  all  social  vices  and  the  greatest  of 
them  all.  No  wonder  that  a  selfish  world  condemns 
nothing  so  severely  as  egoism.  Conciliatory,  un 
selfish,  noble-hearted  people  always  have  room 
for  one  another;  is  it  not  said  «There  is  room  for 
every  one  on  the  earth. »  But  egoists  are  every 
where  in  each,  other's  way,  they  come  into  contact 
with  each  other,  hustle  and  push  each  other,  so 
that  naturally  there  is  nothing  but  grumbling  and 
quarrelling. 

Egoism  is  the  characteristic  of  a  natural  man 
with  a  worldly  mind.  Unselfishness  is  a  super 
natural  virtue,  that  was  first  brought  to  us  by 
the  Master  from  Heaven,  Who  is  the  pattern  of 
all  virtues.  He  practised  it,  even  to  the  point 
of  sacrificing  Himself,  and  left  us  an  example  in 
His  whole  life,  in  order  that  we  might  serve  each 
other  by  unselfish,  self-sacrificing  love,  so  that  in 
the  end,  whilst  we  appear  to  forget  ourselves,  we 
shall  find  our  better  selves.  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
can  we  gain  true  happiness. 
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HOW  often  have  we  not  pitied  the  black  watch 
dog  on  his  chain  at  the  mill,  because  the 
poor  animal,  during  the  whole  of  the  hard  winter, 
had  not  a  single  straw  in  his  kennel,  and  because 
his  supply  of  food  seemed  so  scanty  ?  The  shepherd- 
dog  at  the  monastery  certainly  had  a  better 
time,  for  his  shelter  was  well  supplied  with  straw 
and  his  door  was  protected  against  wind  and  rain 
by  a  rough  curtain.  But  what  was  the  result?  The 
miller's  dog  was  always  watchful,  and,  at  the 
slightest  sound,  might  be  seen  barking  in  front  of 
his  kennel;  but  the  monastery  dog  remained  com 
fortably  in  his  warm  quarters,  and  if  any  one 
passed  by,  the  most  he  did  was  to  poke  out  his 
nose  and  growl  a  little. 

Such  are  the  results!  A  fat,  well-fed  horse  pulls 
but  slowly,  and  only  breaks  into  a  slow  trot  after 
the  application  of  the  whip.  Who  has  not  been 
ashamed  to  find  how  much  more  unpleasant  it  is 
to  rise  from  a  warm,  soft  bed  than  from  a  straw 
mattress?  And  who  has  not  experienced  how  easy 
it  is  at  a  banquet  to  eat  more  than  is  wise  of  a 
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favourite  dish  and,  if  a  bottle  of  good  wine  is 
served,  to  drink  more  than  usual,  so  that  later 
there  was  but  little  question  of  doing  serious  work  ? 
«A  full  stomach  does  not  care  for  study, »  is  the 
quotation  of  even  the  second-form  boy.  And  a 
comfortable,  warm  room,  an  arm-chair  and  cheerful 
intercourse  may  so  enthral  a  man,  that  he  has  to 
summon  up  all  his  sense  of  duty  in  order  to  start 
off,  in  wind  and  weather,  to  do  the  work  that 
calls  him. 

The  German  expression  «  Verweichlichung, »  * 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  our  own  word  « effemi 
nacy, »  literally  means  softening.  It  is  probably 
derived  from  the  idea  of  a  too  soft  bed,  be 
cause  this  has  something  unusually  enervating 
and  weakening  about  it;  it  may  also  have  some 
thing  to  do  with  clothing,  of  which  Christ  said: 
« Behold  they  that  are  in  costly  apparel  and  live 
delicately,  are  in  the  houses  of  kings.  »2  In  our 
days  we  certainly  need  not  seek  for  them  in  such 
high  places.  Self-indulgence  is  the  growth  of  luxu- 
riousness;  it  is  caused  by  our  giving  in  too  easily 


1  «Verweichlichung»  is  the  title  of  this  chapter  in  the  original. 
(Translator ' s  Note,) 
8  Luke  vii.  25. 
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to  our  natural  desire  for  comfort  and  for  the  grati 
fication  of  our  senses.  We  avoid  everything  that  is 
hard,  laborious  or  distasteful  to  our  nature,  and 
instead  seek  everything  that  can  gratify  our  senses 
and  please  our  sensual  appetites.  Self-indulgence 
then,  in  the  first  instance,  means  the  enervation  of 
the  body  through  want  of  hardening  and  self-restraint. 
But  this  definition  can  be  extended  to  the  spiritual 
part  of  our  nature;  here  also  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
the  consequences  of  enervation.  It  shows  itself  in 
a  relaxation  of  the  intellect  and  in  the  paralysing 
of  our  energies. 

A  third  consequence  is  that  it  withers  and  dries 
tip  the  religious  and  spiritual  life  of  the  soul. 

If  we  bring  such  serious  charges  against  self- 
indulgence  as  that  it  destroys  health  and  energy, 
and  even  our  Christian  virtues,  we  must  prove  the 
truth  of  our  indictments. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  self-indulgence 
in  eating  and  drinking,  in  sleeping  and  in  comforts, 
and  in  luxurious  living  with  all  its  demands,  cannot 
fail  to  affect  us,  and  slowly  but  surely  must  injure 
the  health  even  of  the  strongest.  To  admit  this  one 
need  not  be  a  follower  of  Kneipp,  or  an  advocate 
of  any  other  special  method  of  healing  by  natural 
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remedies.  Any  sensible,  conscientious  doctor  will 
confirm  what  I  have  stated.  Whether  indeed  he  will 
tell  his  patients  openly  that  their  «good»  living  is 
the  cause  of  their  gastric  complaints,  gout  or  neur 
algia,  is  doubtful.  Many  a  one  has  the  best  theories 
and  principles  with  regard  to  moderation  and  simpli 
city;  but  he  neither  makes  use  of  them  himself,  nor 
has  he  the  courage  or  strength  of  mind  to  point 
them  out  to  others.  A  well-known,  clever  doctor 
of  great  experience  once  said  to  me:  «You  may 
believe  me  when  1  tell  you  that  most  people  eat  far 
more  than  is  good  for  them,  and  almost  all  more 
than  is  necessary. »  But  when  I  said  to  him:  «Will 
you  not  say  so  to  this  gentleman,  who  is  certainly 
ruining  his  health  by  eating  too  much  and  living  too 
luxuriously?))  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned 
away.  Another  doctor  conscientiously  forbade  his 
patients  to  eat  pate  de  foiegras  or  mayonnaise,  but 
he  himself  was  by  no  means  averse  to  these  things. 
I  once  knew  a  captain  who  earnestly  warned  his 
subalterns  against  acquiring  the  habit  of  early  po 
tations,  a  habit  which  he  said  was  ruinous  both  to 
health  and  purse ;  but  he  himself  was  to  be  found 
every  morning  in  the  usual  place  for  his  morning 
drink ! 

i>.  Oer,  Our  Failings.  1 6 
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Another  form  of  enervation  is  too  great  sensi 
tiveness  with  regard  to  cold  and  heat,  and  in  conse 
quence  we  accustom  ourselves  to  enervating  methods 
with  regard  to  housing  and  clothing,  that  is,  in  the 
matter  of  warm  rooms,  furs,  blankets  and  woollen 
stuffs,  by  which  means  the  body  is  only  made  more 
sensitive,  and  at  last  is  not  able  to  bear  a  breath 
of  fresh  air.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  chilly  man 
is  unable  to  bear  great  heat,  and  guards  himself  as 
much  against  the  sun  as  against  the  cold.  The  fact 
is  that  his  body  has  become  enervated.  In  winter 
we  go  to  a  milder  climate,  in  summer  we  fly  to  the 
mountains  or  to  the  sea.  Such  a  nomadic  existence 
is  destructive  of  all  family  life.  But  the  consequences 
of  self-indulgence  are  much  more  serious  to  our 
bodily,  mental  and  religious  faculties  than  we  realise. 
Let  us  only  think  of  our  children.  What  will  the 
next  generation  be  like? 

What  is  the  cause  of  anaemia,  nervousness  and 
mental  enervation?  Whence  the  incapacity  to  con 
centrate  ourselves  on  any  serious  work?  WThence 
the  indifference  about  religion  and  the  fearful  igno 
rance  about  all  questions  concerning  our  eternal 
salvation?  This  is  an  important  matter,  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  with  regard  to  education; 
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for  all  the  good  efforts  of  parents  are  useless  and 
only  lost  labour,  if  they  cannot  protect  their  children 
from  enervating  self-indulgence. 

Spoiling  and  indulgence  in  regard  to  eating  and 
drinking,  bed  and  clothes,  too  much  sleep  and 
idleness  are  coupled  with  an  inordinate  love  of 
pleasure  and  luxury.  The  mind  soon  gets  accustomed 
to  sensual  excitements,  just  as  the  tongue  gets  used 
to  highly  flavoured  dishes;  the  eye  is  never  tired 
of  demanding  something  new,  the  ear  is  always  on 
the  alert  to  have  its  curiosity  satisfied.  Enervation 
and  inordinate  love  of  pleasure  always  go  hand  in 
hand;  it  is  impossible  for  an  active,  deep,  earnest 
mind  to  dwell  in  a  body  that  has  been  weakened 
through  self-indulgence.  At  most  a  man  of  this  des 
cription  exerts  himself  to  take  part  in  witty  trifling; 
in  the  intellectual  walks  of  life  he  looks  for  the 
excitement  of  novelties,  for  the  fascination  of  the 
new,  the  surprising  and  the  unusual,  so  that  his 
mind  is  always  seeking  new  distractions ;  for  serious 
work  is  not  to  his  taste. 

How  can  such  an  enervated  man  lead  a  virtuous 
Christian  life?  We  read  in  the  Old  Testament: 
«And  they  ate,  and  were  filled,  and  became  fat, 

and  abounded  with  delight  in  Thy  great  goodness. 

16* 
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But  they  provoked  Thee  to  wrath,  and  departed 
from  Thee,  and  threw  Thy  law  behind  their  backs. »  1 
And  in  another  passage  the  Holy  Scriptures  warn 
us:  «Lest  after  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  filled,  hast 
built  goodly  houses  and  dwelt  in  them,  and  shalt 
have  herds  of  oxen  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
plenty  of  gold  and  silver,  and  all  things,  thy  heart 
be  lifted  up  and  thou  remember  not  the  Lord  thy 
God. » 2  This  is  a  necessary  association  of  ideas 
that  can  be  easily  understood. 

Religious  life,  and  especially  Christian  life,  de 
mands  sacrifices,  and  is  not  possible  without  self- 
denial. 

But  self-indulgence,  as  we  understand  it,  comes 
from  a  lack  of  self-denial  and  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  on  that  account  it  cannot  but  have  a 
destructive  influence  on  virtue.  As  the  body  is 
weakened  by  indulgence,  as  the  spirit  is  hampered 
by  a  sensual  life  in  its  powers  of  acting  and  raising 
itself,  so  an  enervated  man  cannot  understand  the 
wisdom  of  the  Cross.  He  cannot  find  the  necessary 
strength  in  himself  to  take  it  on  his  shoulders.  It 
is  thus  that  those  men  live  of  whom  the  Apostle 


1  2  Esdr.  ix.  25—26.  2  Deut.  viii.   12—14. 
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says:  «They  are  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  God  is  their 
belly,  and  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame;  who 
mind  earthly  things. »*  Theirs  is  a  sad  fate,  «thus 
to  serve  the  flesh,  for  they  go  to  destruction  with 
the  flesh. » 

Who  can  deny  that  we  live  in  a  over-civilised  age 
of  luxury  and  pleasure,  of  sensual  enjoyments  and 
excessive  requirements  ?  We  could  all  of  us  retrench 
in  many  respects,  deny  ourselves  many  pleasures 
and  avoid  all  kinds  of  unnecessary  things.  Is  not 
this  true?  Preachers  of  penance  like  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  or  St.  Francis  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
who  were  examples  of  poverty  and  self-sacrifice, 
are  what  we  need. 

What  can  we  do?  The  remedy  for  the  enervation 
that  threatens  us  is  to  be  found  in  mortification,  in 
renunciation,  in  the  vanquishing  of  self  and  in  the 
energy  of  the  soul.  To  accomplish  this  we  must 
have  been  trained  in  our  youth,  or  we  must  train 
ourselves,  to  acquire  strong  and  energetic  habits. 
Or  else  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  will  teach  us  in 
the  hard  school  of  adversity  and  suffering. 


1  Phil.  Hi.  18—19. 
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The  first  way  is  the  surest  and  easiest.  Sen 
sible,  prudent  parents,  who  have  both  the  earthly 
and  the  eternal  welfare  of  their  children  at  heart, 
will  choose  this  road  and  see  that  the  precious 
charges  entrusted  to  them  are  trained  both  for 
eternity  and  also  to  be  useful  members  of  society. 
Such  results,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
soft-hearted  indulgence  and  weakness,  by  coddling 
and  pampering,  they  are  attained  only  by  a  wisely 
tempered  strictness,  and  by  accustoming  children 
to  simplicity  and  moderation  in  all  their  tastes.  We 
cannot  go  further  into  the  subject  of  education,  nor 
is  it  necessary;  all  sensible  parents  know  how 
valuable  hardening  is  and  how  it  should  be  carried 
out,  so  that  children  may  grow  up  to  be  strong  in 
mind  and  body.  «It  is  good  for  a  man,  when  he 
hath  borne  the  yoke  from  his  youth. »  *  But  for  him 
who  has  not  received  this  benefit,  but  who  perhaps 
later,  after  many  years  of  storm  and  struggle,  has 
gained  an  insight  into  its  value,  the  path  of 
Christian  penance  is  the  best.  What  hardening  does 
for  youth,  that  the  prudent  and  well-regulated 
practice  of  interior  and  exterior  mortification, 


1  Lam.  iii,  27. 
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together  with  a  true  and  earnest  spirit  of  penance, 
will  do  for  him.  He  will  have  learned  the  truth 
of  the  text  that  «the  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
spirit;  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh. »J  With  a 
steadfast  purpose,  and  guided  by  God,  he  will  con 
quer  in  the  struggle,  and  by  gaining  the  victory 
over  his  sensual  appetites,  will  win  for  himself  the 
crown  of  eternal  life.  Happy  the  man  who,  led 
onward  by  grace,  overcomes  the  frailties  of  nature 
and  strides  forward  with  sure  steps  to  his  lofty  goal. 
« The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the 
violent  bear  it  away. » 2 

The  last  way  is  certainly  rough  and  thorny,  but 
it  is  also  a  way  of  grace.  God  Himself  intervenes 
and  makes  use  of  the  knife  to  cut  off  all  that  is 
superfluous.  The  medicine  He  gives  is  bitter,  but 
wholesome.  He  sends  poverty  that  allows  no  pam 
pering,  or  sickness  that  renders  it  useless,  or  sorrow 
ful  hours  and  reverses  that  make  all  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  life  seem  disgusting  and 
despicable. 

Such  hard  experiences  will  soon  convince  us  that 
we  have  been  wrong  in  believing  that  we  could 


Gal.  v.   17.  a  Matt.  xi.   12. 
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dream  away  our  lives  in  slothful  comfort,  and  yet 
look  forward  to  enjoying  the  happiness  of  eternal 
life.  We  shall  know  then  that  we  deceived  our 
selves  when  we  thought  we  could  enjoy  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  yet  enter  into  the  joys  of 
heaven;  that,  as  St.  John  Chrysostom  says,  we 
could  «here  dance  and  play  with  the  devil,  and 
there  reign  for  ever  with  Christ ; »  that  the  wedding- 
feast  could  already  be  spread  here,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  place  prepared  for  us,  to  which  the 
King  of  eternal  glory  has  only  invited  those  who 
have  sought  Him  here  on  earth,  who  have  borne  their 
cross  after  Him,  and  who  have  worked,  fought  and 
suffered  for  Him. 


WORLDLINESS. 

May  I  relate  a  little  story?  It  is  one  for  which 
a  hundred  parallels  could  be  found.  It  was 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  i8th  of  March,  1553, 
when  three  Wiirtemberg  councillors  forced  their 
way  into  the  convent  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  at 
Steinheim,  near  Marbach,  and  in  the  most  per 
emptory  manner  demanded  of  the  Prioress  that 
she  should  recognise  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  as 
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her  protector  and  patron ;  that  is  to  say  that  the 
convent,  which  had  repeatedly  had  all  its  privileges 
confirmed  by  Imperial  charters,  should  put  itself 
unconditionally  into  the  power  of  this  Protestant 
nobleman,  and  be  dependent  on  his  good  will. 
Not  a  single  hour  was  granted  to  the  nuns  to 
consider  the  matter.  Relying  on  the  help  of  the 
Counts  of  Hohenlohe,  who  were  the  Imperial  ad 
ministrators,  they  refused  to  accede  to  the  demand. 
Immediately  there  were  quartered  on  the  convent 
sixty  soldiers,  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  plundered 
and  destroyed  without  let  or  hindrance.  This  went 
on  for  fourteen  weeks.  All  the  protestations  and 
complaints  of  the  poor  nuns  were  only  answered 
by  fresh  indignities,  and  the  Counts  of  Hohenlohe 
were  intimidated;  it  seemed  likely  that  the  worst 
would  happen,  namely  the  confiscation  of  all  the 
property  and  the  forcible  ejection  of  the  sisters. 
At  last,  by  the  advice  of  well-meaning  friends,  they 
surrendered,  on  the  understanding  that  they  should 
be  allowed  freedom  in  their  religious  observances. 
And  now  the  township  and  its  officials  were  for 
cibly  incorporated  under  the  rule  of  Wiirtemberg. 
Simultaneously  a  Protestant  clergyman  arrived 
at  the  convent  with  his  wife  and  child,  whilst  the 
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confessor  was  driven  away.  Everything  was  done 
to  try  to  force  the  nuns  to  embrace  the  new 
Protestant  teaching;  threats,  persuasion,  promises, 
and  violence  were  used,  but  in  vain.  The  twenty- 
three  nuns  and  the  seven  lay-sisters  remained  firm. 
They  were  forced  to  listen  to  the  Protestant  ser 
mons,  were  obliged  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
the  clergyman  and  his  wife,  the  altars  were  pulled 
down,  and  the  prayer-books,  crucifixes  and  pictures 
were  removed  from  their  cells;  on  the  one  hand 
every  effort  was  made  to  render  life  in  the  cloister 
as  unhappy  as  possible,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  advised  to  renounce  their  vows  and  to 
return  to  the  world  and  marry.  But  not  one  was 
shaken  in  her  faith,  not  one  would  consent  to  leave 
the  cloister,  all  endured  their  sufferings  until  death 
freed  them;  and  their  ranks  quickly  thinned.  The 
last,  Walpurgis,  passed  away  in  1580,  her  dying 
lips  uttering  the  « Salve  Regina,»  which  in  former 
years  had  so  often  filled  the  cloister  church  with 
melody.  Fifty  years  later  the  convent  and  church 
were  burnt  down. * 


1  Rothenhdusler,  Standhaftigkeit  altwilrttembergischer  Kloster- 
frauen  (The  steadfastness  of  the  Nuns  of  Old  Wtirtemberg), 
Stuttgart. 
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What  is  the  object  of  this  story?  It  may  seem 
an  unheard-of  thing  to  one  unversed  in  Church 
history;  but  such  things  have  happened,  aye  and 
happened  frequently. 

Even  the  Greek  Emperor  Constantine  Kopronymos, 
during  his  reign,  turned  all  the  monasteries  that  he 
could  lay  hands  on  into  barracks;  many  a  duke, 
count,  king  or  baron  of  the  middle  ages  robbed 
church  property  with  brutal  violence,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  story  it  was  the  general  custom  (and 
under  the  pretext  of  the  new  teaching,  considered 
the  right)  of  Protestants  to  rob  cloisters,  institutions, 
bishoprics  and  cathedrals ;  fire  and  sword  were  often 
the  means  used. 

This  confiscation  of  church  property,  however, 
was  most  extensively  carried  on  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  when,  by  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  fell  into  the  hands 
of  our  French  neighbours.  The  order  came  from 
Paris,  with  the  approval  of  St.  Petersburg,  that  the 
people  should  compensate  themselves  for  their 
losses  by  seizing  on  the  property  of  the  Church; 
and  then  began  in  Paris  that  scandalous  traffic  in 
monasteries  and  abbeys,  the  details  of  which  are  so 
degrading  to  the  German  nobility,  that  we  prefer 
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not  to  expose  them  here  again.  The  heartlessness 
and  brutality  with  which  they  went  to  work  at 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries  and  the  annexation 
of  church  property  was,  as  Briick  (Kirchen- 
geschichte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  —  «The  History 
of  the  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century*)  says, 
« beyond  all  comprehension,  and  hardly  to  be 
believed,  if  it  were  not  proved  by  a  long  list  of 
incontestable  facts,  which  put  an  end  to  every 
doubt. »  In  the  search  for  « hidden  treasure »  a 
wickedness,  cruelty  and  folly  were  shown,  which 
equalled  and  even  surpassed  that  practised  by  the 
Huns  and  Vandals.  Property  was  sold  for  a  song, 
monastic  buildings  were  turned  into  mansions,  bar 
racks,  manufactories,  or  State  offices  of  all  kinds, 
indeed  even  degraded  to  theatres,  ware-houses  and 
stables.  The  vestments  and  holy  vessels,  the  mon 
strances,  chalices  and  relics  were  removed  to  the 
Court  treasuries  or  to  the  museums,  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jews. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  a  technical  expression 
for  such  legalised  robbery  was  invented  —  it  was 
called  secularisation.  To  rob  estates,  property, 
valuables  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  Church, 
to  desecrate  and  make  profane  use  of  them  is  what 
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is  meant  by  secularisation.  The  word  was  probably 
invented  in  France  by  those  who  were  in  power 
during  the  first  revolution,  but  the  idea,  as  has 
been  shown,  is  very  old,  and  is  to  be  met  with 
again  and  again,  from  the  first  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  by  the  Roman  Emperors  to  the  present 
day.  The  first  instance  of  secularisation  took  place 
when  the  soldiers  under  the  Cross  divided  the  gar 
ments  and  drew  lots  for  the  coat  of  Jesus  Christ. 
From  the  day  when  the  property  of  Christians  was 
confiscated  during  the  time  of  their  persecution, 
from  the  cupidity  of  the  Roman  Prefect  who  tor 
tured  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  time  when  the  represen 
tative  of  Christ  was  robbed  of  his  possessions  and 
compelled  to  seclude  himself  in  the  Vatican,  and 
the  poor  Italian  nuns  were  forced  to  depend  on 
public  charity,  the  world  has  sought  by  violence 
or  craft  to  enrich  itself  at  the  cost  of  the  Church. 
To  secularise  means  to  make  secular  or  worldly. 
As  a  rule  the  secularisation  of  Church  property  is 
understood  by  this  term.  We  see  however  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  Wiirtemberg  nuns  that  it  was  in 
the  first  instance  a  question  of  seizing  on  property, 
but  later  the  intention  of  secularising  people  and 
robbing  them  of  their  faith  was  included  as  well. 
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The  world  claims  this  property  because  the 
« prince  of  this  world »  has  given  it  a  right  to  all 
earthly  things;  because  the  world  either  possessed 
them  first  or  believed  that  it  possessed  them  before 
they  were  surrendered  to  the  service  of  God  and 
His  Church;  because  it  does  not  recognise  God's 
right  to  everything,  but  on  the  contrary,  only 
thinks  of  what  is  suitable  for  itself;  because  it  calls 
the  Church  property  that  of  the  «Dead  Hand,» 
although  it  cannot  deny  that  this  Dead  Hand  is 
open  for  all  works  of  charity  and  is  really  a  living 
one.  When  it  has  taken  possession  of  property,  it 
stretches  its  hand  out  farther;  it  not  only  demands 
control  over  goods,  but  also  over  the  individual; 
it  will  not  be  subject  to  spiritual  laws,  nor  allow 
faith  to  reject  its  principles ;  even  the  most  sacred, 
inalienable  possessions  must  be  secularised  and 
profaned.  The  world  wishes  —  and  that  is  the 
meaning  of  secularisation  --to  annex  all  men, 
whatever  their  belief,  and  make  them  assume  its 
own  creed. 

History  proves  to  us  that  this  has,  unfortunately, 
been  often  enough  accomplished,  and  that  in  the 
saddest  manner.  When  the  holy  doctrines  of  sal 
vation  are  bound  up  with  earthly  interests,  when 
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men,  even  though  they  be  among  the  highest 
guardians  of  the  Sanctuary,  cleave  to  worldly 
possessions,  it  is  easy  for  the  prince  of  this  world 
and  his  emissaries  to  rob  not  only  temporal  riches, 
but  also  man's  eternal  welfare.  This  was  the  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  many  glorious  ecclesiastical 
establishments  of  yore,  of  many  gifted  spiritual 
princes  and  great  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Through 
their  possessions,  their  power  and  honours,  and 
through  being  too  closely  associated  with  these, 
they  became  secularised. 

Our  good  Wiirtemberg  nuns,  like  martyrs  and 
confessors  of  all  times,  prove  to  us  that  the  world 
has  no  power  and  no  means  strong  enough  to  tear 
from  our  hearts  the  spiritual  treasures  of  faith  and 
the  love  of  God ;  that,  though  it  is  easy  for  her  to 
rob  us  of  earthly  possessions  or  worldly  distinction, 
there  is  no  power  in  the  world  that  can  secularise 
the  jewels  of  faith  and  love.  The  enemy  can  only 
enter  the  inner  sanctuary  if  the  out-works  have 
surrendered,  through  our  own  fault  and  by  our 
own  consent.  It  is  due  to  our  own  weakness,  if 
we  become  secularised  with  regard  to  our  religion 
and  the  life  of  the  soul.  It  may  seem  that  we  have 
taken  a  long  and  circuitous  route  in  order  to  reach 
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this  conclusion  concerning  which  we  mean  to  speak; 
but  I  think  the  round-about  way  has  not  been 
without  its  use.  The  wooded  path  often  leads  by 
tortuous  windings  to  the  castle  that  crowns  the 
hill's  summit;  but  on  the  way  one  gets  many  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  goal,  which  helps  one  to 
understand  the  building  and  its  site  better  than 
we  could  possibly  do  from  the  top.  We  shall 
therefore  not  mind  the  trouble  of  trying  to  dis 
cover  another  view.  In  order  to  understand  world- 
liness  better  let  us  first  ask  what  the  world  really 
is,  or  what  is  so  bad  about  it,  that  we  are  so 
urgently  warned  against  it  and  its  spirit. 

The  term  « world »  is  used  of  two  different  things. 
It  has  also  two  different  meanings  according  to 
the  Scriptures. 

In  the  first  sense  the  world  means  all  people 
on  earth.  In  this  sense  the  Scriptures  say:  «For 
God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  give  his  only  be 
gotten  Son,  ...  for  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the 
world  to  judge  the  world,  but  that  the  world  may 
be  saved  by  Him. » *  And  from  what  would  He  save 
them?  From  what  would  He  guard  them?  From 
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themselves,  from  the  world  in  its  evil  sense.  By 
this  we  understand  those  whose  hearts  are  set  only 
on  earthly  things  and  who  strive  for  them  alone; 
and  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  world  that  moves  them, 
animates  them  and  urges  them  onward.  This 
spirit  —  «for  no  man  can  serve  two  masters*  1  — 
«has  given  itself  up  to  the  Prince  of  this  world.  »2 
Therefore  it  is  « quite  absorbed  in  evil,*  « cannot 
receive  the  Spirit  of  truth, »  « Whose  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world, »  and  Who  teaches  that  «the 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God.»  3  To 
it  the  Cross  is  a  vexation,  for  it  hates  its  followers, 
as  well  as  those  who  preach  the  wisdom  of  the 
Cross,  because  these  «are  not  of  the  world.  »4 

Worldliness  separates  us  from  God  and  leads 
us  to  evil.  It  strives  to  annex  everything  that  lives 
on  the  earth,  to  make  it  a  part  of  itself,  to  secu 
larise  it ;  and  the  means  thereto  are  the  contagious 
poison  of  the  « concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
concupiscence  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  »5 
namely  inordinate  love  of  pleasure,  covetousness 
and  ambition. 


1  Matt.  vi.  24.  *  John  xii.  31. 

J  I   Cor.  iii.   19.  *  John  xvii.   1 6. 

5   I  John  ii.   1 6. 
v.  Oer,  Our  Failings.  I  7 
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Our  doctors  know  and  carefully  study  the  origin 
of  infectious  diseases  and  their  bacilli  and  spores; 
but  it  remains  a  secret  why  one  poison  is  absorbed 
by  some  and  takes  effect,  whilst  on  others  it  has 
none.  This  is  called  a  disposition  for  infection  or 
the  reverse.  We  should  like  in  our  little  treatise 
to  call  the  disposition  to  absorb  this  secularising 
spirit  of  the  world,  worldliness.  Worldliness  is  a 
candid  liking  for  the  world,  and  «what  is  of  the 
world. »  Our  senses  serve  us  in  assimilating  im 
pressions  from  without;  thus,  when  we  speak  of 
having  taste  or  eye  for  something,  it  means  that 
we  are  susceptible  to  it.  In  this  way  we  are  sus 
ceptible  to  nature,  art,  music  and  so  forth.  A  man 
may  have  a  predisposition  for  a  disease,  but  is  not 
yet  necessarily  ill,  and  in  the  same  way  worldliness 
is  not  necessarily  a  sin,  nor  is  everything  done  and 
taught  by  the  world  sinful.  But  a  worldly  spirit  is 
a  dangerous,  poisonous,  contagious  substance,  a  thin 
fluid  or  vapour  which  forces  its  way  through  every 
crack  and  crevice;  it  is  impossible  to  evade  it,  for 
as  long  as  we  live  in  this  world,  we  inhale  it  and 
are  surrounded  by  it;  it  emanates  from  our  ac 
quaintances,  flows  in  society,  moves  and  directs 
public  and  private  life,  is  wafted  to  us  by  news- 
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papers  and  books.  A  man  who  has  a  liking  for  this, 
who  is  susceptible  to  the  doctrines  and  honours, 
the  goods  and  joys  of  this  world,  will  surely,  little 
by  little,  become  a  worldling  —  a  child  of  the 
world  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word. 

Worldliness  is  like  a  child  gazing  with  curious 
eyes  at  the  world,  anxious  to  see,  hear,  taste  and 
know  everything-  that  is  going  on.  It  is  not  yet 
at  all  evil,  yet  in  spite  of  this  but  little  good  can 
be  prophesied  of  it.  The  world's  triple  bait,  with 
which  she  catches  and  holds  her  credulous  children, 
are  riches,  honours  and  enjoyments.  These  things 
sound  so  delightful  and  are  so  pleasant  to  the 
taste!  It  is  certainly  pleasanter  to  live  in  a  well- 
ordered,  beautiful  house  than  in  a  poor  hovel;  to 
drive  out,  be  greeted  and  admired,  to  eat  and 
drink  well  and  in  abundance,  to  possess  riches 
and  be  able  to  dress  fashionably,  than  to  sit  in 
the  cold  market,  or  work  in  the  hot  fields,  in  the 
manufactory  or  in  the  stuffy  office,  in  the  sweat 
of  one's  brow.  «I  should  be  a  fool  to  make  my 
life  hard  and  wretched,  instead  of  enjoying  it,» 
says  one.  « Fortune  smiles  on  the  brave, »  says 
another;  « Nothing  venture,  nothing  win,»  says  a 
third;  «here  on  earth  we  must  grasp,  hold  fast 

17* 
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and  enjoy. »  «Enjoy  life  as  long  as  it  lasts;  gather 
the  roses  ere  they  fade.»  Such  are  the  world's 
maxims. 

The  worldly  teachings  of  the  men  of  our  day  are 
so  enticing,  their  example  so  alluring.  Once  that 
millionaire,  driving  in  his  rubber-wheeled  carriage, 
was  as  poor  as  a  sparrow,  and  emigrated  with  only 
his  almost  empty  knapsack  on  his  back.  Now  he 
employs  thousands  of  hands,  he  has  his  villa  at 
the  sea-side  and  his  private  saloon-carriage  on  the 
railway;  his  daughters  marry  princes  and  counts. 
What  he  accomplished,  you  can  do  also.  Why 
not?  But  perhaps  you  do  not  want  to  soar  quite 
so  high?  You  are  contented  with  a  more  humble 
station  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life?  Very  good, 
you  only  wish  to  live  at  ease  quietly  and  un 
disturbed,  in  peace  and  comfort,  with  modest 
plenty.  You  are  ready  to  work,  but  you  also  wish 
to  have  your  enjoyments,  to  have  some  of  life's 
pleasures,  to  have  enough  to  live  on  and  to  be 
respected. 

What  about  religion,  the  Church  and  God? 
«Yes,  I  should  like  to  be  on  a  moderately  good 
footing  with  them.  I  will  do  what  is  right  and 
necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  give  the  world  its 
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due,  and  above  all  retain  my  freedom  and  com 
fort,  my  recreations  and  the  little  pleasures  that 
are  permissible.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  attend 
so  many  church  services,  it  only  makes  one  sancti 
monious;  moreover  the  churches  are  cold,  and  I 
cannot  endure  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  long 
kneeling.  On  Sundays  I  hear  a  Mass,  but  sermons 
are  not  to  my  taste,  and  the  new  priest  never  knows 
when  it  is  time  to  stop.  Everything  in  its  own 
good  time.  At  Easter  we  go  to  the  Sacraments, 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  do  that  since  I  was 
young,  and  now  please  leave  me  alone. » 

Worldliness  listens  attentively  to  the  teaching, 
which  the  world  inculcates  in  such  a  superior  and 
incontestable  manner,  and  opens  her  doors  to  it. 

Worldliness  is  not  avarice;  but  it  is  still  further 
removed  from  that  spirit  of  poverty  that  the  Lord 
praises  and  calls  blessed. 

Worldliness  is  not  ambition,  but  neither  is  it 
contented  with  the  lowest  place;  on  the  contrary, 
it  takes  pleasure  in  petty  titles,  in  laudatory  orations 
or  a  ribbon  in  its  button-hole. 

Worldliness  is  not  a  frivolous  seeking  after 
pleasure,  but  it  has  no  inclination  to  think  lightly 
of  the  enjoyments  of  the  world. 
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Worldliness  is  a  kind  of  joyous,  pleasure-seeking, 
pampered  child ;  you  may  find  it  at  games,  on  the 
recreation  grounds,  at  theatres  and  concerts,  in  the 
gay  crowds,  on  the  boulevards,  on  journeys  and 
at  health-resorts.  It  does  nothing  wrong  and  has 
hitherto  shrunk,  with  instinctive  aversion,  from  great 
sins,  but  who  can  tell  what  the  future  may  bring? 
For  it  does  not  wish  to  know  anything  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  Christian  life  or  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  virtues  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial. 

There  are  men  who,  with  a  clear  aim  in  view, 
go  steadily  on  their  way,  despising  the  tawdriness 
and  frivolity  of  the  world.  They  do  not  fight  shy 
of  serious  work,  nor  of  the  battle  of  life;  enlightened 
and  led  by  faith,  they  hope  to  find  their  reward 
above  and  not  here  on  earth. 

There  are  children,  happy  children,  who,  led  by 
their  guardian  angel,  their  pure  eyes  fixed  on 
heaven,  innocent  and  happy,  scarcely  knowing 
what  evil  is,  tread  the  sure  path  that  leads  them 
to  their  eternal  home.  Hut  the  worldly  child 
dances,  plucks  flowers,  sings  in  the  sweet-smelling 
fields,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  snake 
that  lurks  in  the  grass,  nor  of  the  precipice  that 
yawns  before  it. 
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VVorldliness  docs  not,  however,  only  resemble 
a  haimlev,  elnld,  il  Ir-l.  ir.  caj;erly  I.,  the  wisdom 
ol  the  professorial  chair  of  the  world,  lends  a 
teadv  car  I<>  the  weij;hly,  scienlilic  conviction',  «>l 
five thinkers,  who  are  the  enemies  of  all  (|O;MM.I, 
and  in  <loiiij;  this  l>elieves  itsell  to  have  ac<|iiiied 
an  enhr.htened  inlrll,  ,  I 

If  the  spin!  of  worldliness  he  not  festrained,  il 
will  penetrate  ,  as  a  inle,  lioin  without  into  the 
inner  life,  and  in  the  end  will  s< •<  ul.ii  i. -•(•  (he  life 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  family  life,  and  in  like 
manner  both  piivale  and  pnhhe  lile.  A.1,  rhmalr 
•  in. I  soil  li.i\i  a  "ii.il  inlhience  on  animals  and 
plants,  so  the  civili/.ed  \\oild  m  which  we  are 
horn  .UK!  live  has  a  most  potent  influence  on 
OMI  lives,  views  ami  needs,  and  the  more  we 
j;ive  ourselves  up  unguardedly  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  the  more  will  it  permeate  our  souls  and 
change  u :.. 

You,  pei  haps,  belong  to  a  very  pious,  simple 
family,  and  have  been  brought  up  in  a  truly 
Christian  manner.  That  is  a  precious  JMJI  for  your 
whole  lile.  You  have,  in  spile  ol  the  stormy  year. 
o(  your  education  and  early  manhood,  understood 
how  to  ^uard  this  treasure,  or  you  have  at  any 
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rate  remembered  it;  when  you  married  a  wife 
with  the  same  views  you  determined  to  set  up  a 
Christian  home,  with  the  text  «As  for  me  and  my 
house  we  will  serve  the  Lord »  *  written  over  your 
door  and  in  your  heart.  But  it  will  not  be  easy 
for  you  to  uphold  your  principles,  and  to  regulate 
your  life  and  that  of  your  family  in  accordance 
with  them. 

You  cannot  go  a  step  out  of  your  house  without 
meeting  opposition  in  the  shape  of  worldly  views 
and  customs.  Your  acquaintances  and  relations, 
your  business-friends  and  colleagues,  the  families  with 
which  you  are  obliged  to  be  on  most  familiar  terms, 
will  hold  quite  opposite  views  to  your  own.  And 
you  cannot  and  do  not  wish  entirely  to  give  up  all 
intercourse  with  them.  The  children  must  sometimes 
go  to  schools  which  have  been  divested  of  their 
religious  character,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  com 
pensate  for  the  school  influence  by  religious  teach 
ing  at  home.  They  grow  apace;  they  must  have 
suitable  friends.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  them  now, 
in  regard  to  clothing,  needs  and  recreations,  as  in 
the  last  century ;  they  find  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
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in  intercourse  with  their  worldly  friends.  How 
difficult  it  is  to  find  suitable  books,  or  to  withhold 
those  that  are  not  fitted  for  them!  What  ought 
we  to  do  in  regard  to  the  fashionable  amusements 
that  are  now  the  rage?  Tennis,  cycling,  dances, 
excursions?  And  then  the  difficulty  of  choosing  a 
profession ;  and  that  night-mare  of  all  truly  Christian 
parents,  the  « mixed  marriage, »  with  all  its  sad 
results!  The  world  may  be  compared  to  a  great 
town,  which  by  degrees  swallows  up  all  the  sub 
urbs,  after  having  first  transformed  the  peasants 
into  townspeople  by  teaching  them  luxury,  good 
living,  fashions  and  vices. 

The  world  will  not  allow  us  to  escape  from  the 
power  of  its  laws  and  fashions.  Its  opinions  about 
right  and  wrong,  about  what  is  allowable  and  what 
is  unsuitable,  about  authority  and  freedom  are  all 
as  a  rule  different  from  those  of  the  Church  and 
its  teaching,  about  which  it  does  not  trouble  itself 
much.  The  world  forces  its  views  on  us  with 
ruthless  violence.  He  who  wishes  to  be  its 
friend  must  think  and  act  as  it  considers  right. 
He  who  is  not  its  friend  will  be,  as  our  Saviour 
has  told  us,  despised,  ill-treated,  and  thrust  out. 
And  yet  the  Scriptures  say :  «Know  you  not 
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that    the    friendship    of  this   world    is   the    enemy 
of  God?»i 

The  world  strives  by  craft,  bribery  and  threats 
to  make  all  those  who  live  in  it  worldly,  in  regard 
to  all  they  have  and  are.  This  secularisation  begins, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  Wiirtemberg  nuns,  with  the 
taking  possession  of  property  and  of  the  exterior 
affairs  of  life.  The  world  needs  our  property;  all 
riches  and  goods  must  serve  her  ends.  You  may 
spend  as  much  as  you  like  on  pleasure,  fine  clothes, 
good  eating  and  drinking  and  the  fashions  of  the 
day;  the  more  lavish  you  are  in  this  way,  the 
more  you  will  be  respected.  But  for  good  causes, 
if  they  should  not  serve  to  feed  your  vanity,  or 
for  Church  and  Altar,  you  need  not  care  in  the 
least.  Only  a  short  time  ago  I  saw  in  a  big 
town  a  poor,  half-ruined  parish  church  near  the 
palace  of  a  millionaire.  Thank  God  this  is  not 
the  case  everywhere;  but  it  gives  us  a  picture  of 
the  unchristian  secularisation  of  the  goods  given 
us  by  God.  Our  great  towns  grow  in  size  and 
riches  with  alarming  rapidity;  the  churches  remain 
or  become  poor  and  insignificant,  insufficient  for 
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the  population  and  the  needs  of  the  parish.  I 
once  saw  in  a  castle-chapel  a  wretched,  miserable 
chalice,  whilst  on  the  princely  table  there  was  a 
service  of  gold;  the  vestments  were  darned,  faded 
and  patched,  and  made  of  a  brocade  with  a  mari 
gold  pattern,  that  had  once  been  used  for  a  Court 
dress.  One  often  reads  of  millions  being  left  to 
towns  and  State  institutions,  for  building  museums 
or  even  for  erecting  monuments,  but  seldom  for 
churches  and  religious  objects;  and  if  it  can  do  so, 
the  State  lays  a  heavy  hand  on  the  last-named 
legacies.  One  of  your  children  wishes  to  dedicate 
his  life  to  the  service  of  God  in  a  monastery;  all 
the  better  for  the  others,  his  portion  can  be  given  to 
them.  What  do  churches  or  convents  want  money 
for?  Their  needs  are  supplied  by  heaven!  It  is  better 
to  take  it  from  them  and  give  it  to  the  world. 

King  Gustave  Vasa  of  Sweden  allowed  his  nobles 
to  take  back  the  estates  which  their  ancestors  had 
formerly  given  to  the  Church  for  the  benefit  of 
convents  and  religious  institutes.  That  is  probably 
not  possible  to-day,  and  is  not  necessary,  because 
secularisation  is  already  almost  complete;  but  the 
way  in  which  a  child  is  disinherited  is  only  an 
other  application  of  the  same  principle. 
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If  you  live  in  the  world  according  to  your  station 
in  life,  it  makes  so  many  demands  on  you  that 
you  feel  yourself  quite  justified  if  you  have  very 
little  left  for  charity  and  good  works.  Formerly 
people  had  Masses  said,  thinking  that  this  was  the 
best  thing  they  could  do  for  themselves,  for  those 
nearest  to  them  and  for  their  departed  loved  ones, 
thus  at  the  same  time  contributing  to  the  welfare  of 
Holy  Church;  now  the  world,  with  its  many  « in 
dispensable »  demands,  leaves  us  no  money  for  such 
things.  Every  one  is  bound  to  contribute  as  much 
as  he  can  to  the  universal  luxury  of  worldly  life; 
but  the  poor,  at  most,  bring  their  mite  to  the  altar 
and  to  the  door  of  the  monastery.  And  as  soon  as 
the  world  has  secularised  all  property,  it  also  seizes 
on  family  and  private  life  and  at  last  makes  the 
inner  sanctuary  of  the  heart  its  own.  How  is  it 
possible  to  have  family  prayers  in  a  life  that  is  so 
restless  and  busy,  so  pleasure-seeking  and  riotous, 
and  which  involves  the  whole  family  in  its  rush? 
It  is  almost  ridiculous.  Family  prayers?  Quite  ab 
surd!  How  can  one  find  time  or  leisure?  People 
are  ashamed  to  show  others  such  a  humble  pro 
fession  of  their  faith.  The  women  perhaps  find  time 
to  go  to  a  Mass  during  the  week,  but  owing  to  the 
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business  hours  of  the  husband  and  the  children's 
school,  even  this  is  hardly  possible,  and  to  wake 
our  young  girls  so  early,  when  they  have  been 
enjoying  themselves  till  late  at  night,  would  be 
foolish  and  unkind,  although  they  always  want 
more  sleep  than  is  good  for  them.  They  would 
only  enter  the  House  of  God  with  their  heads 
full  of  confused  ideas  and  worldly  pictures.  And 
then  the  poor  things  have  to  go  to  their  music 
or  painting  lessons,  or  perhaps  to  play  tennis  or 
skate ! 

Need  we  describe  worldliness  any  further? 
It  is  but  one  step  more  to  the  secularisation 
of  faith. 

Worldliness  meets  the  world  half-way.  The  latter 
has  an  easy  task  with  our  worldly,  joyous  youth, 
that  understands,  enjoys  and  loves  it  so  much.  These 
young  people  are  not  like  the  Wiirtemberg  nuns, 
who  would  rather  bear  every  suffering  than  deny 
their  faith,  or  lose  their  innocence  and  their  union 
with  God.  For  such  steadfastness  great  deter 
mination  is  necessary.  Let  us  then  guard  our 
selves  against  that  worldliness,  which  is  so  credulous 
and  ready,  with  open  eyes,  to  hurry  into  the  arms 
of  the  world.  «Love  not  the  world,  nor  the  things 
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which  are  in  the  world, »  1  says  St.  John  the  Apostle. 
«Do  not  make  yourselves  like  the  world, »  that  is 
to  say,  do  not  secularise  your  own  selves. 

In  spite  of  the  evident  danger  to  the  life  of 
faith,  which  can  so  quickly  be  deadened,  dried  up 
and  depraved  by  the  spirit  of  the  world,  such  a 
spirit  is  to  be  found  more  often  and  is  more 
common  than  we  think.  Life,  as  the  world  offers 
it,  is  so  flattering,  so  sweet,  so  rich  and  full  of 
comfort.  Who  would  care  to  give  it  up  with  all  its 
charms?  We,  all  of  us,  are  somewhat  infected  with 
the  charm  of  modern  life.  And  yet  a  celebrated 
Bishop  and  spiritual  man  of  our  times  says :  «Much 
of  modern  culture  is  a  swindle,  untruthful,  a  fraud 
and  therefore  both  dangerous  and  deadly  to  health, » 
and  « where  this  culture, »  this  worldly  life  «becomes 
paramount,  it  is  all  over  with  the  happiness  and 
health  of  the  people.  »2 

The  opposite  of  worldliness  is  heavenly-minded* 
ness;  as  the  one  strives  for  what  is  earthly,  so  the 
other  seeks  what  is  eternal.  The  opposite  of  the 
love  of  the  world  is  the  love  of  God,  and  «What 


1  I  John  ii.   15. 

2  Bishop  v.  Keppler  in  a  Lecture  at  Heilbronn. 
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thou  lovest,  that  thou  wilt  be,»  says  St.  Augustine. 
«If  thou  lovest  the  world,  thou  wilt  be  of  the 
world,*  and  «if  thou  lovest  God,  then  thou  art 
of  God,  and  thou  wilt  be  with  God,»  namely  be 
raised  up  by  Him  and  be  made  one  with  Him. 
We  have  no  space  here  to  enumerate  all  the  means 
of  fighting  against  worldliness  in  its  many  forms 
and  phases,  but  one  word  will  suffice  to  show  us 
the  path  we  should  take:  return  to  simple  ways, 
to  home  life,  to  the  life  of  religion  and  faith.  And 
there  are  means  that  will  give  us  courage,  strength 
and  endurance :  they  are  the  Sacraments  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  holy  Church.  «Who  is  he  that 
overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God ! » * 
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